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| of all ranks and degrees; but by none perhaps 
with greater reaſon than thoſe literary Adventurers 
who undertake to ſupply their countrymen with a 
regular ſucceſſion of moral lectures, critical re- 
marks, and elegant humour, conveyed through the 
channel of a Periodical Paper. The Hiſtoric and 
b B „ Ran 


HE difficulry of a Firſ Addreſs to the Pub- i 
lic has been felt and lamented by Authors 
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4. THE LOITERER. 


Philoſophic Writers have, in the commencement 


of their Works, greatly the advantage over us; 


being exempted from the neceſſity, or debarred the 


privilege, of choice by the very nature of their 


ſubje&s ; which, if in ſome meaſure a confinement, 
is alſo certainly a direction. But I know not what 
rule can be laid down for the Periodical Writer, 
the variety of whoſe ſubjects preclude all attemps at 

connection; who is eccentric by principle, and. ir- 


regyler by ſtem, e 


| Senſible of this diſadvantage, and willing to 
leflen a danger which they could not prevent, my 
Predeceſſors, of periodical memory, have been par- 
ticularly anxious to conciliate the good opinion of 
the Public at their firſt ſetting out, and to quit the 


ſhore with the tide in their favour. To effect this 


purpoſe, and render a firſt Paper, if not pleaſing, 


at leaſt tolerable, different means have been adopt - 
ed, and a variety of ſtyles made uſe of, according 


to the temper and genius, the hopes and fears, of 
the Writers. Sometimes the favour of the Reader 
is beſpoke in the ſubmiſſive language of diſtruſting | 
modeſty ; and. his. cenſure, at others; bid defiance 
0, in the high ſtrains of aſſuming confidence, Re- 
courſe has been had alike to the powers of wit and 
reaſan—the initiatory papers now ſparkle with the 
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quickneſs of repartee, and now ſwell with the ſo- 
lemnity of ſentiment. And ſince future ſucceſs ſo 


often depends on preſent reputation, and firſt impreſ- 


fions are ſeldom affected by ſubſequent alteration, 
we cannot wonder at any degree of pains which Au- 
thors exert in order to ſecure themſelves a favour- 


able reception from that Public, by whoſe ſuffrage 


they muſt ſtand or fall. But it is one of the misfor- 
tunes of human life, that ſucceſs is not always in 
exact proportion to the means uſed for obtaining it» 
and it often happens, both in converſation and 
writing, that too much eagerneſs or too much cau- 


tion defeat their own purpoſe, and render us con- 
fuſed and dull, where we particularly wiſh to be 


clear and lively. That ſuch is the caſe with Lo- 


vers, my fair readers, if yet I have any, will readily 
allow. That Authors are ſometimes in the ſame 
predicament, I fear all my readers are by this time 
convinced. Should this be the caſe, it will only 
add one to the many proofs we already have, that 
it is much eaſier to talk than to act. And yet per- 
haps, after all, the danger of writers is much leſs, 


and the good-nature of readers much greater than 


is generally ſuppoſed. Allowances are always made 
for the diffidence of a ſtranger at his firſt introduc- 
tion into a numerous party, and as this kind of 


e bears the neareſt reſemblance to 


converſation, b 
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converſation, there is no reaſon why an equal 
degree of indulgence ſhould not be extended 
to us, who have at leaſt an equal claim to it. 
In the former cafe, a decent reſerved demean- 


our, juſt. half way between the extremes of pert 


_ garrulity and ſolemn dulneſs, has been thought 
by many to be che moſt efficacious mode of 6onci- 
liating the good opinion of the world, who are not 


always diſpoſed to allot the honour of wiſdom to 


the ſententious pedant, or to ſet a man down for 


a Wit becauſe he enters the room with a grin upon 
his countenance. In the latter cafe, therefore, we 
| ſhould hope, that plainneſs and perſpiouity wilt be 
the beſt recommendation of an introduQory Paper, 
and that the world will forgive an Author's being a 
little dull, provided he does not pretend to be very 


witty. There are, however, ſome points of cere- 
mony on theſe occaſions to be adjuſted between 


Authors and their Readers; who naturally enquire 
who are the people that introduce themſelves to 
their fellow. ſtudents as uſeful adviſers or agreeable 


companions, and what is the plan of a work thus 


confidently brought forward to the eye of the Pub- 
lic, in an age ſevere becauſe enlightened, and ill 
diſpoſed. to think well of a preſent attempt, becauſe 
rendered faſtidious by the excellence of paſt per- 


farmaye es. * compliance . with the eti- 
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quette eſtabliſhed on theſe occaſions We, the Au- 


thors of the Lol rRRER, announce ourſelves to the 


world as a ſmall Society of Friends, who have long 
been accuſtomed to devote our winter evenings to 
ſomething like learned purſuits; that is, to the pe- 

ruſal of the beſt modern Claſſics, both in Hiſtory 
and Poetry; and to make ſuch extracts, remarks, 
and criticiſms as occafionally occurred from the ſub- 


ject before us ;—From hence the tranſition to other 


kinds of writing was. eaſy, and in a little time a 


number of Eſſays on various ſubjects were pro- 
| duced: Nor let this be wondered at; for of all 
chymical mixtures, Ink is the moſt dangerous, and 


he who has once dipped his fingers in it 
Nor Poppy, nor Mandragoras, Se., 


But if from reading to writing it is but one ſtep, | 
from writing to publiſhing it is leſs—and finding 
in courſe of time our works ſwell upon our hands, 


after a decent- ſtruggle between fear and vanity, we 
at length agreed that to keep our Talent any longer 


wrapt in the Napkin would be equal injuſtice to 
our writings, the world, and ourſelves. But though 


we have ſo far overcome our natural modeſty, as to 


comply in ſome meaſure with the literary ceremonial, 


and introduce ourſelves in form to our Readers, we 


names and md e we * our Readers 


cannot yet prevail on ourſelves to publiſh our real 


Will 
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will not attempt to diſcover; and we rather think 


they will comply with this our requeſt, as we aſſure 


them that all endeavours of that ſort will be fruit- 


leſs. In this, even Mr. Rann, our Publiſner, can 
give them no aſſiſtance, he being entirely ignorant 


of our names, though it is probable that ſome « 
them have been in his Books. 


But with 3 to he. en of our Work, the | 
Public has a right to more information, and we ſhall 
moſt readily give it; we beg leave therefore to in- 


form all whom it may concern, that it is our in- 
tention to publiſh every Saturday morning a 


paper of the LoiTzrer, for the moderate price of 


Three-pence z and which we aſſure them, on the 
word of gentlemen and authors, ſhall contain as 


much learning, ſenſe, and wit, as we can poſſibly 
afford for the money. And conſidering the rela- 
tive value of thoſe commodities, we flatter our- 
ſelves our Readers will not think they have a bad 
bargain. But whatever other degree of merit we 
may poſſeſs, two circumſtances will, we flatter 
ourſelves, ſtrongly. recommend our Work to the 
favour and patronage of the world in general, and 


this Univerſity in particular. The circumſtances. 
1 allude to, are the name of our Work and the 
time of its publication, | Few, I believe, will be 

| . 


HE UOTERER 3 
hardy enough to doubt the efficacy of a good 
name; and fill fewer will deny that name to be 
well- choſen, which pays a compliment to four- 
fifths of the Engliſh nation. For if family con- 
nection can recommend us to the protection of the 
great, what patronage may not the Loreen 
hope for, who is allied to ſome of the richeſt men, 
and \ prettieſt women, in the kingdom? Nay, 
though the Authors of this Work are, to my 
knowledge, as poor and as vain as the pooreſt and 
vaineſt of their predeceſſors, they ſolemnly de- 
, clare, that if only one half of the Loiterers in this 
_ Univerſity will take in their paper, their ambition 
and their avarice will be fully gratified, and their 
time and labour nobly rewarded. We hope, alſo, 
our friends will give us ſome credit for having ſo 
well timed our publication, when we aſſure them, 
that particular orders have been given to Mr. Rann, 
that the LoiTERER ſhould regularly make his ap- 
pearance at Nine o'clock, in order to be ſerved 
up with the bread and butter, cruſts and muffins, 
and enter the room in good company. We have 
been the more particular in this circumſtance, as 
it is the only hour, out of the twenty-four, in 
which there is a probable chance of finding ſome 
of our Brother Loiterers at home, and the only 
one in which any of them read: fo genteel, and 
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ſo uſeful indeed, is this love of morning ſtudy, | 


that were it not for the neceſſity of eating break- 
faſt, and of dreſſing hair, it is to be doubted whe- 
ther ſome of our numerous fraternity would not, 
in a ſhort time, forget their letters. In order, 
therefore, to prevent an evil, which, to thoſe who 
are deſtined to the Church, might be of ſerious 


_ conſequence, we venture to recommend this Work 
to their peruſal, which, we can affure them, we 
ſhall be particularly careful not to make too long 


no ſmall part of the merit of ſome modern publi- 


cations, and no inconſiderable inducement to mo- 


dern readers, who ſeem almoſt univerſally to have 


adopted the maxim, that a great book is a great 


evil. Thus having candidly laid our Plan before 
the Public, from that Public we hope to receive 


as candid a reception; to find an admiſſion at the 

breakfaſt tables of the unprejudiced and the learn- 
ed; and to keep our place there as long as we 
ſhall be found agreeable companions, or uſeful in- 


ſtructors. Of doing much good in the latter ca- 


pacity, we are not very ſanguine; nor, if we can 
ſucceed in the firſt, ſnall we much regret it; for, 
however it may be gilded, inſtruction is but a 
bitter pill: and where one reads for information, 
ten look into a book for amuſement. But however 
we may ſucceed or fail, in richer or both of the 


above 
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above particulars, one promiſe we ſolemnly make 

to our Readers, That we ſhall baniſh from our 

Paper, all Party and Politics, and their conſtant 
attendants, ſcurrility and ſcandal ; and that how. 

ever we at times be dull, infipid, and unenter- 
taining, we will never be indecent, abuſive, or 

profane. = 
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ANG UAG E has been commonly defined by „ 
Grammarians to be the Art of expreſſing our : 


Ideas. Nor was the definition a bad one, wn 
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what they really thought. But ſince we have wiſely 


baniſhed that abſurd cuſtom, I ſhould humbly pre- | 


ſame that the aforeſaid definition might alſo be al- 


tered, and that from henceforward Language be 
entitled the Art of concealing our Ideas; and I will 
venture to aſſert it is uſed infinitely oftener for the 


latter purpoſe than the former, by all ranks and 


ages, and at all times and in all places. So totally 
indeed is a regard to veracity excluded from the ſyſ— 
tem of modern ethics, that were it not for diſcaſes, 


duns, and wives, who ſometimes tell one diſagreable 


truths, one would imagine that Truth as well as 
Juſtice had left this degenerate world at the expira- 


tion of the Golden Age. And that I may not take 
an unfair advantage, I ſhall ſay nothing of the nu- 


merous tribes, whoſe ſituation authoriſes and in 
ſome meaſure obliges them to a continual breach of 


veracity; (ſuch as foreign miniſters, ladies* maids, 
lawyers, and phyſicians; to which liſt I may allo 


add lovers and their miſtreſſes, who can claim ſo. 
many precedents in favour of this practice, that 


they may be ſaid to lie. by preſcriptive. right) * 


only conſider how little attention we all of us pay 
to truth in the common intercourſe of life. 
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When my friend Jack Saunten entern my room on 


a fine day, and catches me with my hat in my hand, 
and one * gloye on, * ane to 1 wn ay 10 5 
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walk; he would RE a ſtrange opinion of n my bo- 
liteneſs, did 1 not meet him with a ſmile, entreat 


him to fit down, and expreſs myſelf ſo wonderfully 


77? 


happy in his company, that one wou 
thought myſelf obliged to him for depriving me of 
my favourite amuſement; and my old acquaintance 


Qqt 


Capt. Prolix would think me a brute did I not ex- . 


preſs myſelf highly delighted with the account of 
the battle of Bunker s Hill, though he well knows 


I have not heard it on the moſt moderate computa- 
tion leſs than two hundred times—Nay, « even my 
old paralytic uncle at 96, would take it very ill if 
I did not ſeem exceedingly alarmed whenever he 
coughs,” though he knows I am to inherit all his 


fortune, and that he has plagued our whole family 
theſe tw-enty years upon the ſtrength of it! _ Nay, 
ſo utter an averſion have we to Truth, that, not ſa- 
tisfied with breaking her laws ourſelves, we daily 
inſtruct and oblige our ſervants to do the ſame; 
and, if we can afford ſuch a Piece of luxury, even 


hire a ſtout fellow to ſtand at our door and lie by 
the year. Nor has poor Truth been much better 


treated in books than in converſation; ö ſince, not to 
mention Poets, who have always claimed exemption 


from her rules; even plain ſeribblers of proſe pay 
ſo little regard to her laws, that they commonly 
bid her boldly defiance in the very preface, ſcarce 


any of theſe 1 — Senddemen forgetting to aſ- 


ſure x 
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low creatures; and this often 400, when the firſt 


cient i in an a adherence 0 truth, 38 thoſe well Lewis 
Compoſitions which. are daily ſerved up with their 
tea to the inhabeanyy of this, FRUITY and. which 


titles of Gazetteer, Heralds, Chronicles, and Ad- 
vertiſers, make their appearance to gratify the cu- 
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ſure us, that he was net induced to publiſh his 
work by love of fame or money, and had no other 
object in ſubmitting his performance to the Public 
than a defire of inſtructiog and amending his fel. 


ſix pages of his york give the lie to bis aſſertion, 


4 + 4 # © 
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ll orders of men eth any 151 "ok of genius 
whatever. by need not after this add, that I allude 
to thoſe numerous miſcellanies which under the 


rioſity, and encreaſe the knowledge of all thoſe 
whoſe circumſtances. are not too narrow to allow 
them ſo innocent and cheap a mode of gaining in- 


formation; and in many of which, it may fairly be ye 
ſaid that there. ae not RE exat? trughs in the whale 


four pages. raed? Ark 


of Madame Genlis, and may remember a little tale 
entitled Ze Palais de Verite, a place endowed by its 


th 
n 
0 
Many of n my! readers have poſſibly peruſed the 3 p 
0 
t 
tutelary Genius with ſo ſingular a power, that all f 


who entered its walls were obliged to speak their 


real 
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real thoughts without being themſelyes ſenſible that 
they did ſo; and the difference between what they 
ſay, and what they intended to ſay, forms ſome very f 
laughable ſcenes. I have often wiſhed a few copies 


rt Nef a modern Gazette could be ſtruck off within the 
n. Wl precincts of this Palace, but as that is impoſſible, I 
f. ball. preſent my readers with an imaginary one, 


drawn. on the abovementioned plan, and will appeal 
to their impartial Judgement | to determine whether 

ie is not full as entertaining a 11 ts "” : 

World, and the far. 3 arg 


HOUSE, 15 COMMONS. 


| Monday. —The Houſe met this day at four, and 
the Miniſter, according to his promiſe of laſt week, 
roſe to open. the Budget, He informed the Houſe, 
that he. very much diſliked the ſubject of Finance at 
all times, but that it was particularly diſagreeable 
to him at preſent, as the expenditure of the laſt 


thouſand pounds, and would do ſo next year in a 
much greater degree, owing Partly to the inefficacy 
of ſome late tazes, but chiefly to the enormous 
penſions he was obliged to grant to his friends; a 
circumſtance, he obſerved, well known to many in 
that Houſe: that as he had not the ſmalleſt regard 
for his country, her preſent ſituatio gave him no 
uneaſineſs; and he was therefore reſolved to lay on 


ern 


ö $ THE LOITERER 
ö a no new taxes which might draw odium on nt ad- 
5 miniſtration, foreſeeing that he ſhould be well able 
I to ſtand three or four years longer, at which time 
he purpoſed accepting of a Peerage, and enjoying, 
the remainder of his life, the fortune he had ſo ho- 
neſtly acquired at the beginning of it. He then 
read over a number of papers to prove his aſſer- 
tions, and concluded his ſpeech with ſaying, that 
he cared not a ſtraw what the Oppoſition bench 
could ſay, as he had taken care to ſecure a majority. 
+ TE He was anſwered by Mr. —, who began by af- 
| | ſuring the Houle, that he had no more regard for 
his country than the Miniſter himſelf; no one who 
knew him could ſuppoſe he had. He told them, 
that he was equally ſenſible that a proper majority 
was ſecured by the friends of Government; and 
1 that as for the calculations contained i in the bonour- 
bp: Aa ule Gentleman's ſpeech,” he knew not whether they 
—— : were true, or falſe, as he had not liſtened to one 
fingle ſyllable which had fallen from the honourable 
Gentleman—being entirely taken up in conſidering 
what anſwer he ſhould make, as he well knew it 
was expected he ſhould ſay ſomething; but as he 
wiſhed the Houſe to ſuppoſe he knew more of the 
matter than he really did, he ſhould move, that 
1 1 certain papers and eſtimates be laid before them; | 
e that he well knew the intelligence contained in 
them was not worth ſxpence, bur that at worſt, if 


granted, 
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granted, the peruſal of them would fave time, and 
clog the meaſures of Government; and if denied, 
would throw ſome dium o on the Miniſter and his 
friends. Aa — eee 


i : £ 
2 5 11 4 
it. 


Sir John = — then roſe to defend the meaſures | 
of Adminiſtration. He was not, he ſaid, perfectly 
clear what the Miniſter's intentions were, but that, 
in his heart, he believed them to be very bad; ; "that 
he himſelf had a large family, and a ſmall fortune, : 
and ſhould think himſelf a bad father, if he did not 
vote for a man, who had already given him ſo 
much, and from whom he expected yet more; FFF ͤ woot 

that he ſhould give him his hearty aſſiſtance at 0 '. 
preſent, and would continue to do ſo as long as | | 
there was no chance of his being turned out; in 
which caſe he meant to make peace with the other 
ſide as well as he could. As ſoon as the warm _ . 
plaudits which followed this ſpeech were a little Es | 3 
ſubſided, Mr. ——, a young member, got up, and G L 
with great modeſty, aſked pardon of the Houſe, 
for preſuming to give his opinion on ſubjects | 
which men ſo much his ſuperiors i in age could not 
agree on; and added, that nothing but a conſciouſ- 
neſs of his own ſuperior abilities, information, and 
eloquence, could have prevented him from remain- 5 
5 ing ſilent; that in conſequence of this ſuperiority, | | 
= KI muſt W N the attention \ of the Houſe for . 
|; about 
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and blundefs of the M 
perceiving, at the end of four hours, that one half of | 


the Houle was gone to dinner, and the other were 

inclined to ſleep, he told them, that though he had 
much more to ſay, yet, as they were ſo . 
 ralteleſs, : as not to enjoy his rhetoric as it deſerved, 
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about five or ſix hours, whilſt he ſlightly reviewed 


the tranſactions of the preſent Adminiſtration, 42 


their firſt aſſuming the reins of Government to the 
preſent day; which he proteſted he had not been 


more than two months in drawing up. He then 


began 4 long and circu mſtantial detail of the follies 
- and his friends ; but | 


he ſhould treat them with no more of it at preſent. 


Upon which, the Speaker having ſtretched him- 


ſelf in his chair, the queſtion was put, and carried, 
n the Houſe bude b | 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 
Pari, May 5 This day. his Majeſty was X 


pleaſed to make the following moſt gracious reply F 
to the humble petition of his Parliament. 


"<6 1 am perfectly ſatisfied of the juſtice of your 
6c * remonſtrance. I ſhall nevertheleſs perſevere in. 
my meaſures. -I am determined to make you, 


and all France, know I will be maſter—for * Hl 
. © hate to be a tyrant by halves.—Cor tel ef notre 
7 Plaifir, e 


HOME 


THE LOPTERER. 


HOME OCCURRENCES. 


. Yeſterday the church: wardens and pariſh officers 
of the. pariſh of — dined at the London * 1 
vern, in order to conſider the diſtreſſed ſtate of the 


Poor in the ſaid pariſh ; and after mature delibe- 
ration, came to a reſolution, That their next meet- 


ing ſhould be at the Turk's Head—the Port at the 
former houſe being thick, and the claret very ill 


flavoured. 


On Monday laſt e came on the cleftion of a mem- 
hor for. the borough of . when the 5 


. on the ok were, 8 
For Mr. M. „ bͤ„ 2000 1822 
For Si John S. 190 ͤ 4 


under . that ſeveral. of Mr, M.'s Suineas 
vere light, „ 


Any ocntleman 8 a W not leſs FRAY two, 
or more than four thouſand pounds, to diſpoſe of, | 
may have a moſt eligible opportunity of gaining at 
leaſt 25 per cent, by placing it in the hands of the 
advertiſers, who are the proprietors of a large and 
 Jucratve 


Mr. M. was of courſe declared duly elected; but 
we underſtand Sir John's friends demand a ſcrutiny, 


_—_ ——— 
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lucrative Patent manufacture. be wage ho- 


nour and ROT.” 193) If TMOH 


« 2 £# £ 


N. B. It i is recommended to any perſon whom 
18 may ſuit, to be quick; in their applications, as 
the Advertiſers muſt certainly become be 
in a a week if they do not get the m _— 91 504 


1 19 
$ : £ ” I” SY * 


m- cosey! in a a good ſporting; country, 
near a pack of fox-hounds, and in 2 ſociable neigh- 
bourhood; it muſt have a good houſe and ſtables, 
and a few acres of meadow ground would be very 
agreeable To prevent trouble, the ſtipend muſt 
aot be leſs than 80l.— The Advertiſer has no ob- 
jection to undertaking three, four, or five Churches 
of a Sunday, but will not engage where there is any 
weekly duty. Whoever has ſuch a one to diſpoſe 

of, may ſuit themſelves by ſending a line, directed 

A. B. to be left at the Turf Coffee Houſe, or the gen- 
tleman may be ſpoken with, any tueſday morning at 

: Tatterſall's Betting Room. . 
BA: 5 96 
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5 5 Non omnes Arbuſta juvant. 
Not all in Woods delight. 


|  Oxrozrp. 
Stn, T2 | 

A Writer of a periodical paper is always con- 

| A fidered as the lawful receiver of thoſe com- 


plaints and accuſations, which cannot with pro- 
priety be brought before any other tribunal, and 


has from time immemorial been the repolitory of 
| D „„ 
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all thoſe petty diſtreſſes, which, when vented any 
where elſe, oftener excite deriſion than pity.” I 
flatter myſelf, therefore, you will be graciouſly 
pleaſed to take my caſe into conſideration; and if, 
if 8 | after I have told my ſtory, you find right on my 
cb fide, you will iſſue an edict, prohibiting my ene- 
1 ” mies from een me. 


JJ Re oe ET 


„ I am the fon of an opulent and reſpectable citizen, 
b 8 | who for the firſt fifty years of his life was never on 
f 5 x any occaſion two miles from Threadneedle Street; 
A who knew no learning but arithmetic, no employ- 
1 ment but poſting his books, and no diſſipation 
beyond the enjoyment of his weekly club. It has 
1 been obſerved, that a man's veneration for learn- 
W- = ing is ſometimes in proportion to his own want of 
=: it; this was exactly the caſe with my father. He 
{ j | 2 was determined, he ſaid, his ſon ſhould be the beſt 
{ | ſcholar in the city of London. He therefore ſent 
"= 7 me to a conſiderable Free-ſchool in the neighbour- 
| I» hood, where I acquired about as much knowledge 
as thoſe ſeminaries uſually beſtow ; and if I was 
not quite the Eighth wonder of the world, I was 
at leaſt the wonder of my father, who always ex- 
amined me of a Sunday after dinner, in the pre- 
fence of the Curate, who was generally complaiſant 
enough to expreſs his aſtoniſhment at the quickneſs - 
of my 8 and the goodneſs of my me- 
| mory. 
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mory. At the age of eighteen, I was ſent off in 


the regular ſucceſſion to a College in Oxford, 


whoſe ſtudents were always taken from our ſemi- 


_ nary. As I had never in my life been farther from 
London than Turnham Green, I found myſelf in 


a new world, and for ſome time I thought it a very 
happy one. I had health and ſpirits, my allow- 


ance was ample, and I had a great many agreeable 


companions, who obligingly aſſiſted me in the ar- 


duous taſk of ſpending it. A very little obſerva- 


tion was ſufficient to ſhew me, that every body 
around me conſulted. only by what means they 
ſhould beſt. get rid of their time; and candour 
muſt acknowledge, that the variety and elegance 


of their amuſements reflect. great honour, on the 
inventors. I too was reſolved not to be behind 


hand with my friends, in the ſcience of ſpending 
time agreeably ; and in order to do it more ſyſte- 


matically, choſe for my Arbiter Deliciarum, one 
of the moſt knowing men in Oxford. He not 


only regulated my dreſs and my behaviour, but 
ſelected with great care my acquaintance:—told 


me how many under-waiſtcoats were proper for 
the different ſeaſons—how many capes were neceſ- 


ſary for a great coat—when ſhoe-ſtrings and when 
boots were . moſt becoming—taught me how to 
lounge down the High Street ; and how to ſtand 
before the fire at the coffee-houſe. 
| «. NU deſperandum Teucro duce.” 
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Under ſuch a guide my progreſs was not ſlow, 
J ſoon became almoſt as wiſe as my inſtructor, and 
ſhould ſhortly have obtained the character of a 
knowing man, had not my hopes been cut off at 
once by an accident, which I am going to relate. 
lt being ſummer when J was entered at the 
Univerſity, my feats of horſemanſhip had been 


confined chiefly to Port Meadow and Bullington 
Green; at one or other of which places J never 
miſſed appearing, at leaſt once a day, upon a very 
clever cropt poney; and though I knew no more 
of a horſe than of an elephant, yet by the inftruc- 
tions of my friend; by talking big, and offering 
to trot a number of miles within the hour for 

large ſums, T contrived to make many people be- 
lieve 1 knew ſomething of the matter. At laſt 


winter came, and I found it neceſſary to be very 


fond of fox hunting, without which no man can 
| pretend to be knowing. Never was a more fatal 
reſolution taken; never was there man leſs quali- 
fied for a ſportſman, as I was naturally timid” and 


chilly, and had never been on horſeback in my 


life before I came to Oxford. But there was no 


alternative; my reputation, my character, my 


very exiſtence as a knowing man, depended on my 
conduct in this article; and to ſay the truth, I had 
heard from my acquaintance ſuch long and pomp- 


ous accounts of "ny nan and long chaces— | 
| ſuch 
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ſuch enthuſiaſtic panegyrics on, and ſuch animated 
deſcriptions of, this amuſement, that I really be- 
gan to think there muſt be ſomething wonderfully 
bewitching in a diverſion, which ſeemed to take 
up fo much of the time and thoughts of my com- 
panions. I therefore, by the advice of my friend, 
gave forty-five guineas for a very capital hunter; 


and having furniſned myſelf with the proper para- 
phernalia, cap, belt, &c. made an appointment 


to go with a large party and meet the fox-hounds 


the next day. My friends were punctual to their 


appointment, and rattled me out of bed at ſeven 


o' clock, on a raw November morning, though 


I would have given a thouſand worlds to have 
lain another hour, and a million not to have 
gone at all; I was, however, obliged to repreſs 
my ſenſations, and to feign an alacrity I felt 
not; and, though ſhivering with cold, and pale 
with apprehenſion, to affect the glow of plea- 
ſure, and aſſume the eagerneſs of hope. After a 


long ride, through a moſt diſmal country, we ar- 
rived at the wood, where we found the hounds 


were not yet come, on accont of the badneſs of the 


morning; which, from being foggy and drizzling, 
| had now turned to a very heavy rain. Here then 


we amuſed ourſelves riding up and down a wretched _ 


ſwampy common, or ſtanding under a dripping 


wood for about two hours, at the end of which 
DS 7 time 
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time the day cleared up, the hounds came, and 


evety countenance but mine brightened with joy; 


for I was half in hopes they would not come at all. 


My ſufferings indeed were but yet begun; for no 


ſooner had the hounds thrown off than my horſe 
grew ſo hot, that benumbed as my hands were with 
cold, I had no ſort of power over him; the conſe- 
quence of which was, that J received many ſevere 
reprimands for riding over the hounds, and treading 
on the heels of other horſes. After I had ridden in 


this ſtate of torment about three hours, the men 
and hounds all at once ſet up a moſt terrible howl- 


ing and ſcreaming, and they told me they had 
found a fox. I ſhall not, Mr. LoiTERER, at- 
| tempt to deſcribe the chace, for if you are a ſportſ- 


man you know already what it is; and if you are 


not, I am ſure you will never know it from my de- 
ſcription : all I remember is, that as ſoon as the 
Chace .began, my horſe (who went juſt where he 


pleaſed) daſhed down a wet boggy lane, and. in a 
moment covered me over with water and mud.— 
Oh, Mr. Loitzrea! if you have the common 


feelings of humanity, you will not without ſome 
degree of pity conceive me at once cold, tired, and 


frightened, carried on with irreliſtible velocity, and 


plunged through the dirtieſt part of the dirtieſt 
county in mund! 


At 
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At laſt however my ſufferings came to a cloſe; 
for at turning ſhort at the end of a narrow lane m 
W horſe ſtartedI pitched over his head, and fell as 
ort as if it had been on a feather bed. There I 

Wl lay till a countryman who had caught my horſe, 
brought him to me, and good-naturedly aſſiſted 
me in getting up and cleaning my clothes. No 
intreaties however could prevail on me to remount, 
and having deſired my aſſiſtant to lead my horſe to 
Oxford, I determined to endeavour reaching home 
on foot: but this I found not fo eaſily effected in 
my preſent condition, and luckily meeting with a 

- | Higler's cart, whch was bound for that place, got 
W into it, and in this vehicle made my triumphant en- 
trance over Magdalen bridge about 8 o'clock in the 
evening, juſt as the High-ſtreet was at the fulleſt, 


As ſoon as. I got to my College, I went to bed 
and ſent for Dr. —, by whoſe ſkill and aſſiſtance 
W 1 was at the end of Pu week recovered, indeed, as 

Je my health; but my reputation was gone for 
ever. My ſtory during my confinement had got 
wind, and was laughed at in all parties. My ac- 


ble light, and even my own familiar friend, in 
whom I implicitly confided, ſoon let me know, 
that it was no longer conſiſtent with his reputation 
co be ſeen walking the * ſtreet with me. If I 

entered 


quaintance began to look at me in a very contempti- _ 
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entered a coffee - houſe I was ſure to hear a titter 
and a whiſper run round the room; and at laſt the 
very ſervants at the livery ſtables pointed at me as 
I paſſed the ſtreets and ſaid Theres the Gentleman 
as got ſuch a bell of a tumble Yother day. 


In ſhort I was obliged to give up all my know- 
ing acquaintance, and get into an entirely different 
ſet; who, as they had never aſpired to the firſt pin- 
nacle of ſporting merit, and could at beſt boaſt but 
a ſecondary kind of knowingneſs, received me with 
open arms. They, on hearing my ſtory, told me 


Thad totally miſpent my time and money; that fox- 


hunting was not only a very dangerous, but a very 
expenſive and a very uncertain amuſement; that 
ſhooting on the other hand was free from theſe ob- 
jections, being a diverſion exceedingly cheap, al- 
ways in our power, and which had the additional 
recommendation of furniſhing us game for our own 
table, or our friend's. All this was ended in offering 
to be my inſtructors in this agreeable amuſement, 


I own I liſtened to this recital with pleaſure and 
accepted the- offer with gratitude, for I was not 
yet quite cured of the rage for being knowing, and 
thought it not impoſſible to gain ſome degree of re- 
putation from being a good ſhot. — I therefore fur- 

niſhed , with vey one requiſite for this 
amuſe- 
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amuſement, andd in an evil hour accompanied my 


new friends to Bagley-Wood. Sack will not take up. 
your time with a particular deſcription of our day's | 


| ſport, but it is enough to ſay, that the laſt error 


was worſe, than the firſt, that I returned home, wet, 
dirty, ſcratched and tired, and pretty well con- 
vinced that I was not more fitted for a Shot than a 


For-hunter.— J haye ſince endeavoured to excell 
in ſome other Amuſements, but the ſame ill lu ck 


has conſtantly attended me. I gat at leaſt twenty 


5 broken heads laſt winter in learning to ſkate, and 


have ſince narrowly eſcaped being drowned by at- 
tempting to throw a caſting net, which had nearly 
drawn me into the water with it. — This however 
was the! faſt effort of the kind I ever made, and I 
am now ſet quietly down, perfectly ſatisfied with 


my own atchievements in the ſporting way. — But 
the worſt part of the ſtory is, that my companions 
have not yet done laughing at me; my exploits on 
the contrary ſeem to be to them inexhauſtible ſub-⸗ 
jets of Amuſement; ſometimes they talk to me, 


and ſometimes at me — One wonders at my want 


of taſte ; and another at my want of reſolution. A + 
third aſks me how 1 felt when I was falling of. — 
And a fourth thanks heaven he was not bred in 5 


London. — In this diſtresful ſituation I apply to 
you, Mr. Loiterer, as my only friend, and beg you 


1 inter cede in wy behalf, ſince nobody elſe will; 
tell 


Br 
10 
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doubt thelr particular proweſs in them, bur that 
a perverted but incurable taſte, I can find ne plex 


| rewarded by dirt and noiſe, — You may tell them 
allo, that on condition they are merciful'ts/ me an 
this fubject, I will in my turn promiſe” always to 


Foxchunting in a Bumper. — And chat whenever 
cat their return home, after their bewitching (ports) 
they feel inclined to expatiate on their glorious 
toils and hold forth on the merits of their horſes or 
themſelves, they ſhall find a moſt filen n 
c and attentive hearer | in, Sir, | | | 


—_— - 
2 
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tell them then, Sir, that 1 do got the leaſt cal in 
queſtion the merit of their different diverfions; or 


by early and uneonquerable prejudices, and through 


ſure in diverſions where difficulty and danger are 


ſpeak of Sportſmen with reverence, and drink 


Your humble Servant, 


| Cuntsrornrn Cockuxr. 


28 bt 99 
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LE 7 Joſe Gentlemen who may be inclined to bonour 
the LoiTERER with their Correſpondence, are 
Agęſired to ſend their Communications (poſt-paid) 
 direfted to The Author of the LOITERER, af 
C. S. Rann's, Bookſeller, High-ſtreet, Oxford. 


N. B. Ton Wirry 1 n and ſhall be 
inſehted thei fuſti opportunity CEE wie US” fs tb 
laviſh of quotations. —IWe fear, that Canpipvs aint 
at perſons more han vices. 
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SATURDAY, February 21, 1789. 
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* 1 was going the hon morning to Hornſpy 8 
Lectures I ſaw. an acquaintance of mine 

ounging againſt the College - gate, and gazing, 
about with that vacant look, which generally in- 5 
Nicates that a man does not know what to do with 4:3 28 
imſelf. I therefore offered to take him with me, W 
pad added by way of inducement, that the Lec- 
E ET ture 
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ture was to be remarkably entertaining. He 
thanked me for my good intention, ſaid he ſhould 


£ * 
„ CE ow eff 
f - 


like it above all things, but that at preſent he was 


very buſy, and really had not time. I was, I con- 
feſs, rather ſurprized at this anſwer, conſidering the, 
character of the ſpeaker, but I ſaid nothing, for 


every man is the beſt judge of his own concerns. 


My aſtoniſhment however was not a little in- 
_ creaſed, when on returning about two hours after- 


wards, I ſaw the very ſame perſon 1 in the very ſame 


place, and nearly in the very ſame attitude; and 
where, I found on enquiring, he had remained 


ever fince I left him. I was at firſt a little in- 


| clined to laugh at my friend's method of making 
the moſt of his time, but when I came to ſet down, 


and think the matter over coolly, I found, or fanci- 


ed II found, ſo many inſtances of the ſame conduct, 


amongft thoſe, whoſe age and experience might 
have better taught the value of days and hours; 
that his folly was loſt amidſt the follies of a thou- 


ſand others, and his behaviour no longer ap- 


peared extraordinary, becauſe no longer ſingular, 
— There is moſt certainly indeed xo apology, for 
not doing what we do not chooſe to do, ſo often 
made uſe of by one half of the world, or fo 
readily admitted by the other, as this very com- 


plaint of want of time.— And yet, pechaps, none 
Was ever more void of foundation. 


That 
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That there are indeed certain deſcriptions of 
people 1 in the world, who find their time not more 
than equal to the neceſſary duties of their ſtation 


in life, cannot be denied; but it unfortunately 2 


happens that from theſe quarters we hear no com- 
plaints of this kind, and that they who are ever 
loudeſt on the ſubjeR of time, uſually make the 
leaſt uſe of it.— Thus, for example, I will readily 
allow that Foreign Ambaſſadors and their Secre- 
raries, Compilers of Newſpapers and their Run- 
ners, Miniſters to great Monarchs, and Waiting- 


maids to great Beauties; nay, and even great Beau- 


ties themſelves, have always buſineſs enough to 
employ both their Heads, Hands, and Time, and 


may occaſionally find all three inſufficient for their 


purpoſe. But how an honeſt Engliſh Country 
Gentleman, or a young member of this Univer- 


ſity (who are exempted from the troubleſome 


duties which attend the above-mentioned ranks) 


can with any degree of ' reaſon complain that their 
time is not ſuficient for any thing 7 have to do, 


Town . am ata loſs to Jo 


But 1 makes the matter more extraordinary, ; 
is the extremely Irregular and inconſiſtent effect 


which the want of time has on their actions, and 
how very different it operates at different periods, 


AI perfectly remember a Country Squire, who, 
| E 3 though / 
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arguments are more ingenious than, ſolid, and ra- 
cher plauſi 
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though ſeldom. in bed at day-light, and who in 
the ſpace of thirty years was not once known to be 


too late at the finding a fox; was yet always fo hur- 
ried on Sunday Morning, that he never, poor manl 
could find time to go to Church; and I have been 


told that there are to be found young men in Ox- 
ford, who are juſt in the ſame predicament. For 
all which reaſons I am decidedly of opinion, that 
ſo far from not haying time enough, our greateſt 
_ misfortune in this world is the having too much, 
that our buſineſs is to make it as ſhort as we can, 
and that he who does this beſt - beſt anſwers the 
end of his creation. Nor let this aſſertion, if a 
little bold, be deemed raſh ; ſince I have the opi- 


nion of a very clever man, and the practice of half 


the world i in my favor. For il mankind do not 
think of time as I do, why are many amuſements 
ſo eagerly purſued which have little beſides the de- 
ſtroying it to recommend them ?—and if Mr, 
Saame Jennings was not of the ſame opinion, why 

| ſhould he have taken ſo much pains in his cele- 
brated Diſquiſition, to prove that there is no ſuch 
thing as time at all? could he have made good 
this aſſertion, great would have been the happineſs 


of mankind, and proportionably great the reputa - 
tion of the author.— But, alas! Mr. Jennings 8. 


0 than convincing, and many of my. 
ane 
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unhappy countrymen ſill find to their coſt, that 
time is no imaginary Foe, but a real Enemy, 
whom it requires all their invention, and all their 
perſeverance to get the better ot It has been ob- 
ſerved, however, that human induſtry and human 
invention redouble their efforts, and act with 
| increaſed powers in proportion to the difficulties 
which are thrown in their way ;—and we accord- 
ingly find that they, whoſe ſituation moſt expoſe | 

them to that ſort of ennui, which ariſes from hav- 
ing more time than employment, have ever been 
remarkable for a greater variety of thoſe re- 
ſources, which are properly enough ſaid to kill 
time, Hence the ingenious devices which have 
been practiſed by thoſe hapleſs beings whom a 
Grand Monarque, in his paternal goodneſs, thinks 
proper to furniſh with a Chambre Garni in ſome 
ſolitary Dungeon, and ſupport at his own royal 
expence with bread and water. Hence too, the 
ſcarce leſs ingenious inventions, thoſe time de- | 
ſtroying amuſements, which are ſo much in uſe 
among thoſe warlike youths, whom a ſenſe of 
honor, and thirſt of military glory, impels to carry 
a pair of colours from one market town to a- 
other for the good of their country, But whatever 
can be ſaid in favour of any of the aboye-mention- 
ed perſonages, and their i inventions, I am of opi- 
nion they all fall exceedingly ſhort of ſome of the 
| 4. ” members 
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8 THE LOIT E RER. 
members of this Univerſity, who are greatly 
their ſuperiors in the art of killing time. And 
that my partiality may not here be ſuppoſed to 
have got the better of my judgment, I ſhall bring 
an inſtance or two to prove that the pre- eminence 
I contend for i is founded on real precedents, and 
HONG by hiſtoric facts. 52 | 
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Feen one is of nialals acquaimed, with the 
fray which happened in the reign of Richard the 
Second, between the Pope's Legate and ſome 
Oxford men. I do not mean to enter: into the 
particulars of the ſtory (which for obvious rea- 
ſons is better forgot than remembered) but ſhall 
only obſerve that the Row (and a fine Row it 

certainly was) took i Its riſe, from a numbgr of. ſcho- 
lars who were lounging i in the Legate's Kitchen, 
and looking on whilſt his Holineſs' s dinner was 
preparing. This, though rather an extraordinary 5 
amuſement, ſhews that Lounging was zr leaſt as 

faſhionable in the 14th as in the 18th century. 
But the next Proof I hall. bring is ff Hhore 
weighty and convincing, as it is drawn from no 
leſs reſpectable authority than the Statute Book of 
the Univerſity. For if there was not an innate 
love of Lounging in all Oxford men, why ſhould 
a law have been enacted forbidding them, under | 
very ſeyere L to * T their time | 
in 
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of my readers may not be acquainted with Oxford) 
it is neceſſary to ſay ſtood exactly oppoſite the 
City Conduit, on each fide of which the Butchers 
Shambles appeared in beautiful perſpective, and 
muſt conſequently have been a moſt comfortable 


much too large for the compaſs of my paper. 
The Hiſtory of Ancient Lounging would be a 
W work nearly as volumnious as the Hiftory of 


predeceſſors, ſo we have every reaſon to hope 


not too ſanguine in my expectations, I ſhall cloſe 


Jof thoſe found in the works of my ingenious 
anceſtors, Mr. Iſaac Weir, or Ro] man n 
the ſhort F ace. 


3 
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in ſitting on Pennyleſs Bench ? which (as ſome 


ſituation.— To trace the various modes of killing 
time down to the preſent day, would open a field 


Ancient Poetry. I ſhall therefore only obſerve, 
that as we have not yet degenerated from our 


that our poſterity will act up to the example ſet 
chem by their fathers, and that the art of killing 
time will continue to be praftiſed till time itſelf 
be no more! And to convince the world I am 


Ichis number with a weekly Journal of a modern 
YOxford man, which, though I do not vouch 
for its being genuine, is as much ſo as many 


Diary 
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tried to get to ſleep again, but could not 
breakfaſted— Charles Racket called to aſk me to 
t Church-—half after eleven, rode out, going 
for. — Twelve to two, rode ro und 


Green, met Careleſs and a new Fehman of | 
Wd ® rinity—engaged them to dine with met 
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SUNDAY... 


Waked at eight walock bs * ſcout, to tell 
me the bell was going for prayers wonder thoſe 
ſcoundrels are ſuffered to make ſuch a noiſe 


lat up and read Hoyle in bed — ten, got up and : 
ride—a2reed to ſtay till the Preſident was gone | 
down the High-ftreet ſaw Will Sagely going to ; 


St. Mary's can 't think what people go to church 
Pington 


to three, lounged at the ſtable, made the Freſh- 
man ride over the Bail, talked to kim about 
horſes: ſee he knows nothing about the matter 
went home and dreſſed three to eight, dinnet 
and wine remarkable pleaſant evening ſold 
Racket's ſtone horſe for him to Careleſs's friend 
for fifty guineas — certainly break his neck — eight 
| 4 t0 
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THE LOITERER 11 
to ten, Coffee-houſe, and lounged in the High- 
ſtreet.— Stranger went home to ſtudy; 3 am afraid 
he's a bad one—engaged | to hunt to-morrow and 
dine with Racket twelve ſupped and went to 
bed early, in order to get up to-morrow. _ 


MONDAY. 


Racket cont me. vp at ſeven o 8 


and queer, but forced to get up to make break- 


faſt for him—eight to five in the afternoon, 


5 hunting famous run, and killed near Biceſter — 
W number of tymbles—Freſhman out on Racket's 
W ſtone horſe—got the devil of a fall into a ditch— 
; borſe upon him but don't know whether he was 
- Killed or not. Five, dreſſed and went to dine 
with Racket Dean had croſs'd his name, and no 

dinner could be gat--went to the Angel and 

dined—famous .evening till eleven, when the 


Proctors came and told us to go home to our 


Colleges went directly the contrary way eleven 
to one, went down into St. Thomas's and fought 


a raff—one, dragged home by lomebady, the 


Lord knows whom, and put to bed. 


TUESDAY. 
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Very bruiſed and ſore, did not get up till 
twelve — found an impoſition on my table mem. 
to give it the hair-dreſſer—drank ſix diſhes of 
tea—did not know what to do with myſelf, ſo 
wrote to my father for money. Half after one, 


put on my boots to ride for an hour met Careleſs 


at the ſtable - rode together aſłed me to dine 


with him and meet Jack Sedley, who is juſt 


returned from France—two to three, returned 
home and dreſſed - four to ſeven, dinner and 


wine — Jack very pleaſant told ſome good ſtories 


—fays the French women have thick legs—no 
hunting to be got, and very little wine won t go 
there in a hurry—ſeven, went to the ſtable and 


then looked in at the coffee-houſe—very few 
drunken men, and nothing going forwards— 


agreed to play Sedley at billiards—Walker's table 
engaged, and forced to go to the Blue Poſts— 


loſt two guineas thought I could have beat him, 
but the dog has been practiſing in F rance— ten, 
fupper at Careleſs's, bought Sedley* s mare for 
thirty guineas—think he knows nothing of a 
horſe, and believe I have done him.—Drank A 
Utile punch, and went to bed at twelve. | 


WEDNESDAY. 
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knows more than 1 thought he did. Four, re- 
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to ten, at the Croſs with my Lions—very loving 
evening indeed—ten, found it too bad, ſo got up 


Univerſity to W: out Jater. 


| 
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Hunted with the Duke of B.- very long run, 
rode the new mare, found her ſinking, ſo pulled 
up in time, and ſwore I had a ſhoe loſt— to ſell 
her directly buy no more horſes of Sedley— 


turned home, and as I was dreſſing to dine with Sed- 
ley, received a note from ſome country neighbours 
of my fathers to deſire me to dine at the Croſg— 
obliged to ſend an excuſe to Sedley—wanted to 
put on my cap and gown; - cap broke and gown | 
not to be found, forced to borrow—half after four 


and told them it was againſt the rules of the 


Breakfaſted at as Croks, and walked all as 3 
morning about Oxford with my Lions — terrible 
flat work Lions very troubleſome—aſked an 
hundred and fifty ſilly queſtions about every thing 
da ſaw. Wanted me to explain the Latin 


. 
- an aug _— 
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14 THE LOITERER. 
inſcriptions on the monuments in Chriſt Church 

Chapel Wanted to know how we ſpent Our 
time forced to invent anſwers as well as I 
could. Four, forced to give them a dinner, 
and what was worſe, to ſit with them till ſix, when 


: 1 told them I: was engaged for the reſt of the 
and ſent them about their buſineſs 


ſeven, dropped in at Careleſs's rooms, found him 


with a large party, all pretty much cut, thought 
it was a good time to ſell him Sedley's mare, but 


he was not quite drunk enough—made a bet with 


him that ] trotted my poney from Benſon to Oxford 
within the hour ſure of winning, for I did it the 


other day in 8855 minutes. 


D FE R I'D: AK F. 


Got up early and rode the poney a foot pa ce | 
over to Benſon to breakfaſt—Old Shrub breaks 


faſt—told him of the bet, and ſhewed him the 


| poney;—ſhook his head and looked cunning 
| when he heard of it good ſign after breakfalt— 


rode the race, and won: eaſy, but could not get 
any money; forced to take Careleſs's draught; 
dare ſay tis not worth two-pence ; great fool to 


bet with him. — Twelve till three, lounged ac the 
. ſtable, and cut * black horſe 8 tail eat ſoup at 


1 0 Sadler's— 
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: : adler —walked down the High-ſtreet—mec 


Racket, who wanted me to dine with him, but 
ould not becauſe I was engaged to Sagely—three, 


5 inner at Sagely s- very bad—dined, in a cold 
5 all, a and could get nothing to eat - wine new— a 
1 bad fire—tea-ke ttle put on at five o'clock— 
WS lycd at Whiſt for ſix- -pences, and no bets— 


53 hou ght I ſhould have gone to ſleep— terrible 


york dining with a ſtudious man eleven, Went 00 


ed out of ſ. F 


SATURDAY. 


Ten, breakfaſt—attempted to ood the Loiterer, 


ut it was too ſtupid; flung it down and took up 


—— 


Bartlet's Farriery—had not read two pages before 
Dun came, told him I ſhould have ſome money 


= oon - would not be gone offered him brandy— 


as ſulky, and would not have any—ſaw he was 


ing to be ſavage, ſo kicked him down ſtairs to 
revent his being impertinent.— Thought per- 


haps I might have more of them, fo went to 


Wounge at the ſtables—poney got a bad cough, 
nd the black horſe thrown out two ſplints ; went 
Pack to my room in an ill humour—found a 


etter from my father, no money, and a great 


Wical of rie to know how my laſt 


_ 8 


16 T HE L.OIT ER E R. 
quarter s allowance went how the devil ſhould 1 
know ?—he knows I keep no accounts—Do think 
fathers are the greateſt Bores in nature. Very 
. low ſpirited and flat all the morning ſome 
thoughts of reforming, but luckily Careleſs came 
in to beg me to meet our party at his rooms, ſo 
altered my mind, dined with him, and * nine 
in the evening was very = cok * i 
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Fr The Author of the LoiTERER feels imſelf 
concerned at the late hour in which the laſt 
Number was delivered out; which delay was oc- 
caſſoned by bis being obliged, through the engage- 
ments of the Oxford preſs, to have it printed at 
a diſtant town. The above circumſtance, the 
Author flatters himſelf, will ſufficiently apologize 
for ſubmitting the following Errata to the 
reader correction = 


Page 35 line 1. After the word to, inſert Dr. 
4, 238, For ewhoſe, read whom. 

14, 19, For good ſign after . Ge. read, 
5 good fign==gfter N an, Woe 
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SATURDAY, February 28, 1789. 


Sum Animi dubius, VIRd. 3. GEOR, 
To the AUTHOR of the LOITERER 
| 81 R, : 
AS you have entered into a kind of contract 
to ſupply the public with a regular ſuc- 
ceſſion of amuſement, you will not ſurely diſdain ' 
accepting the contribution of one who! is no diſtant 
. relation 
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| relation of your family, and a great admirer of 
N your undertaking. 


On this -refurngiing I have after much debate, 
and more heſitation (for it is not my way to do 
any thing in a hurry) ſet down to communicate 

Iv to you ſome anecdotes of my family and myſclf; 
| * which, if ſufficiently intereſting to amuſe your 


1 — eaders, neither my anceſtors will have lived, nor 
* | on written in vain, 


„ the BER ſon of Sir Dilatory Doubtfol, 
: olf Dubious-Hall, in this county, deſcended from 
an ancient and honourable family long ſettled at 

that place. Our anceſtor was one of thoſe Nor- 
man Barons who did William the Conqueror the 
honour of accompanying him in his deſcent againſt 
England: Of whom it is recorded, that after 

every thing was fully prepared, and part of the 

troops were embarked, and juſt as he himſelf was 
ſtepping on board, he, all at once recollected, that 

he might poſſibly periſh in the expedition, or 
that his eſtate might ſuffer conſiderably in his 
abſence ; and would have inevitably turned back, 
| had not ſome of his companions hinted to him, 
that malice might impute to cowardice what was 

really the effect of foreſight, He therefore (after 

changing his mind about twenty times more) 
„ 3 
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THE LOITE RE R. 5 
reſolutely ſet forward; and in reward, I ſuppoſe, 


for his feats of valour, received from the hands 


of the Conqueror the Lordſhip of Caſtle Dubious, 


with all its fiefs and appurtenances. The curious 


may ſearch for the original grant in Doom's-day 
Book.—From this time our family ſpread rapidly, 


and ſoon formed alliances with the moſt reſpectable 


of the Engliſh nobility—the Shatterbrains—the 


Daudlers—the Loungers—the Lingerers, and, as 
| I before obſerved, the Loiterers were not aſhamed 
to cultivate acquaintance, and acknowledge re- 
lation with the Doubtfuls. Neither the civil wars 
of the Henries or Edwards, nor the religious 
perſecutions of Mary and her father, were at all 

deſtructive to our anceſtors, who, in the true 

ſpirit of their family, changed their party under 
the firſt, and their religion under the laſt, on the 


moſt moderate computation, about ſix times; 3 


by which trifling ſacrifice they eſcaped thoſe ſevere 
puniſhments which more obſtinate people deſery- 


edly incurred. Happy! could the ſame time- 


ing ſyſtem of politics have always preſerved 
their perſons and eſtates from the oppreſſion of 


party, and the plunder of ſequeſtration, 


And here, were J to conſult my own feelings, 
ſhould I drop the pen, and leave my heroes in this 


ſtare of meridian ſ en, in imitation of choſe 


| 
\ 
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who finiſh the hiſtory of this country at the peace 
of fixty-three; but truth demands a different 
conduct, and bids me purſue the decline and fall 
of our race, with the ſame accurate impartiality, 


with which I have marked its riſe, and traced its 


Progreſs. In that e period when 


Civil dudgeon firſt 9 high, 
1 And men fell out, they knew not why.” 


My great grandfather, Sir Ralph Doubtful, 
was ſeized with the epidemic fury of the times, 
and after various reſolutions. and irreſolutions, 
determined to raiſe a regiment of a thouſand 


| horſe, at his own expence. One thing, however, 
a a good deal embarraſſed him; he had not yet 


male up his mind on which fide he ſhould 
employ them. Nor can it be matter of wonder 
that a point, which has puzzled | the ableſt legiſ- 


lators, ſhould have been too much for the brains 


of Sir Ralph, He had peruſed indeed, with 
: eagerneſs and attention the remonſtrances of the 


Parliament, and the manifeſtoes of the King, but | 


their arguments were, unluckily, ſo equal, that 
he always found himſelf of the ſame opinion with 
that which he read laſt. In this dilemma, he 


| determined to have recourſe. to hiſtory, and get | 


bimſelF perfect acquainted. with eyery part of 
my 
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VT 
the conſtitution. He, therefore, inſtantly fell to 
rummaging his library, which (having once 
| belonged to a Convent, whoſe revenues had been 
oranted at the difſolution of religious houſes to 
our family) contained a moſt choice colle tion 
of books. —Here he immediately fell foul on 
Fabian and John Rous, who gave him a prodigious = 
deal of information hence proceeding in a kind 

of retrogreſſive motion; he next attacked the 
Chronicle of Croyland; and at laſt William of 
Malmſbury, Gildas, and venerable Bede himſclf _ 
were forced to deſcend from their duſty ſhelves, 
to increaſe the knowledge, and ſettle the teners 5 
of this inſatiable politician.—As ſome of the | 
above works are rather voluminous, and Sir 
Ralph was not a very faſt reader, I think it much 
to his credit that he fairly read. through them all, 
and had compleatly finiſhed his courſe of hiſtoric 
ſtudies in little more than two years. At the end 
of which period he found himſelf juſt as wiſe as EL 
| when he firſt began. And the world would have 
been in danger of loſing the exploits of this hero, 
and the writings of his hiſtorian, had not the 
offer of a penſion and a title, in caſe of ſucceſs, 
determined this diſintereſted patriot to ſide with 
the King. From this moment my worthy kinſ- 
man was no longer wavering in opinion or luke- 
warm in zeal; his doubts were all cleared, and 
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8 THE LOITERER. 


1 fears were all removed; he even made as 


much haſte as he could to enrol, arm, and 
diſcipline his regiment; towards which he had 


not yet made the leaſt preparation.— I have 
already obſerved, that it is not the characteriſtic 


of the Doubtfuls ever to put themſelves in a 
hurry; nor had his love of loyalty, or his hopes 
of a reward, any viſible effect, on determining 
his meaſures, or quickening his motions: on the 


contrary, he continued in his uſual courſe to 
doubt, to deliberate, to approve, and to reject. 
A twelvemonth paſſed away before he could enrol 
a proper number of men; {ix months more were 


| ſpent in teaching them to ride gracefully ; and to 


f ſettling the colour of their uniform. It took him 


up at leaſt an additional ſix—to determine what 


plan of operations would be moſt effeQually 


purſued, At laſt every thing was ſettled exactly 


to his mind, and on the thirty-firſt of January, 


one thouſand fix hundred and forty-eight, Sir 


Ralph ſet forward, at the head of. his corps, 
mounted on a moſt formidable charger, vowing 


to take ſignal vengeance on every ill-fated puritan 
who ſhould come in his way.—His plan was the 


the moſt extenſive, and at the ſame time the moſt 
ſimple, that can be conceived: as eaſy in its 
accompliſhment as deciſive in its effect. It was 


indeed r no other cond to march immediately to 
London, 


Cs 
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London, unperceived by the army of the Par- 


liament, of which there were ſcarce twenty thou- 
ſand between him and the metropolis—as ſoon as 
they arrived there, they were to make themſelves 


| maſters of the Tower, and, of courſe, of his 
| Majeſty's perſon. A troop was to be detached to 
take poſſeſſion of Chatham, and all the forts on 


the river. About thirty privates, headed by a 


ſerjeant, were to beat the Train- bands out of the 
city; and Sir Ralph himſelf obligingly undertook 


to murder the Lord Mayor. Every particular 
being thus adjuſted, there remained not the leaſt 
poſſibility of a diſappointment; the whole party 


moved on chearfully, the men in ſpirits from the 


hopes of pay and plunder, and their chief elated 
with the thoughts of his penſion and his title. 

They were not, however, ſuffered long to enjoy 
their deluſion ; for before they had marched many 


hours, they were informed that his Majeſty had 


been executed the day before: this was a moſt 
terrible blow both to the new colonel and his 
followers, for the latter deſerted by handfuls, and 
the former, with the ſmall remainder, | quietly 
ſurrendered themſelves to a party of the Par- 


liament horſe, which ſoon after came up with. 


them. But the worſt was yet to come, for as he 
Was taken i in arms, his family were inſtantly voted - 
JJ 06 malignant, 


portant employment, which he i 1 
me, at a proper time; but wt 
civil, military, or eccleſiaſtic, he was not quite 


10 THE LOFTERE:R, 
malignant, and his whole eſtate delivered. over to 
the care of the Committee of Sequeſtration. 

The failure of his hopes, and the ruin of his 
eſtate, threw him into a violent fever—hard fare, 


and the damps of an unwholeſome priſon, com- 


pleated what diſappointment had begun, and my 
unfortunate anceſtor ſoon after finiſhed his mortal 


career. From this period the glory of our houſe 
declined apace; neither my grandfather or father 


poſſefſed the genius or ſpirit of enterpriſe which 


diſtinguiſhed their anceſtors, and conſequently 
made not the ſame figure in hiſtory, as the illuſ- 
trious perſonage whoſe memoirs I have been 
writing. Before the death of the latter indeed, | 


the eſtate became ſo much encumbered, that he 


found it impoſſible to breed me up in the here- 
ditary idleneſs of the family; a misfortune which 
he might lament, but could not avoid; he, there- 
fore, wiſely reſolved to give me ſuch an education 


as ſhould qualify me for filling ſome very im- 
Ted to procure 
ther it was to be 


determined, I was accordingly ſent from home 
to ſchool, from ſchool to the Univerſity, and 


from 5 abroad (where aſter paſſing a ſufficient 
8 time) 
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time) I returned to my father's houſe, in order to 


take poſſeſſion of the aforeſaid employment; to- 


wards obtaining which, I have reaſon to think, he 
had as yet made no great advancement. How- 
ever, about a week after my return, he took me 
into his ſtudy, and not without a great deal of 
previous preparation, made me a long harangue 
on the ſubject of his provident care and paternal 
affection; which he concluded with the following 
words—** You are now, my ſon, entered into your 
« twenty-eighth year, and it is not, therefore, too 
« early to begin turning your thoughts to your 
« future profeſſion in life: I would not, however, 
« wiſh you to hurry yourſelf 1 in a point of ſo much 
5 importance to your own happineſs, and the 
« good of the public. Take, therefore, time to 


ce conſider the matter well, and at the end of two 


* or three years, make me acquainted with your | 
8 determination.” | 


To this affectionate ſpeech I md as afetion- 
ate an anſwer, and from that moment began my 
deliberations ; but whether the different profeſ- 
ſions are really ſo very equal, or whether I am but 
an inaccurate diſtinguiſher, whether my genius 


was alike fitted for all or for none, I know not; 
certain it is, that at the expiration of three years 


I was obliged to beg a little more time to fix my 
S deter- 


— 


12 Hera 
determination, which my father moſt readily grant. 
ed, and even greatly commended me for not hav- 
ing decided too haſtily.— This was certainly not 
the way to quicken me, and accordingly month 
paſſed away after month, and year after year, in 
the ſame way, and it was not till the age of 
thirty-five, that J found my talents were beſt 
adapted to a military life. This determination 
was made a little too late, for juſt; as my father 
was endeavouring to procure me a commiſſion, 
he was ſuddenly cut off in his eightieth year by 
a paralytic ſtroke, and left me, as his father had 
left him, the inheritor of an incumbered eſtate 
and a ruinous houſe. 


With the death of my father expired all my 
' ove of a military life, and I reſolved to fir quietly 
donn, and endeavour to find ſome expedient for 
paying off my mortgages, and re-building my 
manſion-houſe. For effecting this purpoſe num- 
berleſs ſchemes occurred, and each had their pe- 
culiar advantages, but as each had their peculiat 
diſadvantages too, I was moſt exceedingly em- 
barraſſed in my choice, and ſome more years 
' td before I could fix upon any.—At length, 
after approving and rejecting a variety of plans, 
uſt as I had entered my forty-ſixth year, I was 
ſully convinced, that to marry ſome pretty ſen- 


fible 
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ſible girl of eighteen, of a good family and 
large fortune, would be the moſt — ſtep I 
could take. 


This reſolution being once formed, there re- 


mained only to find among my female acquaint- 


| ance, ſome perſon worthy of this high honour: 
and ſoon two candidates ſtarted up, whoſe claims 
were in every reſpect ſo very equal, that never 


throughout a life of doubt and heſitation, do 1 | 
remember being ſo terribly put to it before. 


The young ladies | in queſtion were both heireſſes 
of good fortunes, and deſcendants from good fa- 


milies; both very amiable and very pretty. Nor 


do I at all know whether I ſhould ever have 


ſettled this point, had not one of them obliging- 
ly ſettled it for me, by marrying a man who, it 


ſeems, had been debating the matter with the 


lady, while I was debating it with myſelf. —The £ 
difficulty of choice was now moſt happily re- 
moved, and I ſet forward the next day with the 
moſt deſperate intention of making an offer in 
form to the other, who now reigned ſole miſtreſs 
of my affections. Great, however, was my ſur- 


priſe to find on my arrival, the whole houſe was 
in confuſion, and ſtill greater to hear that Miſs 


had, that yery morning, eloped with a young offi- 
cer, Who had been ſome time quartered at a f 


neigh· 


no legitimate iſſue to emulate my virtues, and con- 
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neighbouring town.—Struck with ſuch compli- 
cated inſtances of female perfidy, I returned home 
in a frenzy worthy the occaſion, and ſhould cer- 
tainly have made away with myſelf, could I have 
determined in what manner to effect my bloody 
purpoſe. But 1 was fortunately ſ& long in de- 
ciding, which was the moſt faſhionable mode of 
ſuicide, that before this doubt was ſettled, another 
aroſe, namely, whether the reception I ſhould 
meet with in the other world, would be ſuch as 
to make me amends for having quitted this in 
ſuch a hurry ; and I therefore deferred to ſome 
other opportunity, my journey to that country 
from whoſe bourn no traveller returns, —T his ad- 
venture having perfectly cured me of my matri- 
monial inclination, I have ever fince led a very 
quiet and tolerably happy life, having my peace 
of mind diſturbed by ſcarce any other doubts and 
- uncertainties, than whether I ſhall put on my blue 
or my brown coat, and whether my Sunday's pud- 
ding ſhall be boiled or baked One thing, and one 
only, has at times indeed a little rufled me, but 
that I have now ſettled to my ſatisfaction, and I 
hope, Sir, to your's alſo. For it having ſome how 
occurred to me, that as I am turned of threeſcore, 
and do not intend to marry, J may poſlibly leave 


tinue Ty name, I have determined therefore to 
: N 
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name and arms of Doubtful, and promiſe to lay 
out the profits of your work in repairing the old 
WS manſion, and improving the eftates.—And I do 


ole executor; in token whereof, I aſſure you 
chat J am, 1 


Your affectionate Relation, 


and humble Se rvant, 


A 
/ 
8 


' DANIEL DOUBTFUL. 


F 


WW bequeath to you, Mr. Loirerer, my whole 
Wcſtate, real and perſonal, on condition you take the 


55 hereby aſſure you, on the word of a gentleman, 
z that it is my moſt. irrevocable determination (if 
2 you do not forfeit my good opinion, and if I do 
not change my mind) to make you my heir and 


Af . 2 nt 
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LES Thoſe Gentlemen who may be inclined to hijo 

the LorrERER with their Correſpondence, are 

| defired to ſend their Communications (poſt- 

paid) directed to The Author of the Loi 

'TERER, aft C. S. Rann's, Bookſeller, High- 
freet, Ox ford. 
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LOITE RER. 
SATURD AY, March 7, 1789. 
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Digito monſtrari et dicier, hic et. 


o one, unleſs he has himſelf been in the * 
ſame ſituation, can form a juſt idea of the  _ 
feelings of an Author, when firſt he commits his 

work to the peruſal of the Public. How many 

doubts and fears, how many diſtreſſing rn ä 

ſions conſ pire to perplex him! 


6 2 Wn VVV 43 
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Such atleaſt were my ſenſations on that morning, 
in which the Loiterer made 1 its firſt appearance in 
this Univerſity. I had hitherto regarded the pub- 


lication with compoſure, I had even expected it 
with pleaſure; but when the appointed period ar- 


rived, the thoughts, that it was now impoſſible to 
retract, occaſioned me, I muſt confeſs, great un- 
eaſineſs, and made me almoſt repent of my un- 
dertaking. However blinded J had before been 


with the conſciouſneſs of my own merit, I now 
(for the firſt time) began to conſider, that the 
world might not view it with the ſame partiality. 


I reflected on the many indignities to which I had 


expoſed my reputation; already I experienced 


the horrors of a huckſter's 98 and ay myſelf 
the embryo lining to a trunk. 


Theſe melancholy | reflexions, however, were 


— 


ſoon removed by a more afflicting conſideration; 


affected me with the moſt ſerious concern. I 


began to reflect, that it was not impoſſible 1 
might be ſuſpected as the author, and in ſpite of 


all my precautions become expoſed to public 


notice. If the former ideas had been diſtreſſing, 
theſe were alarming: and it was in vain that J 
endeavour to conſole Oyun with the improba- 

| Wo _ billy 
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which, through the medium of perſpective in⸗ 
deed, had appeared light and trivial; but now 


\ 
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biliry of ſuch a diſcovery. I deviſed new ſchemes, 
and projected a thouſand different plans for con- 


cealing myſelf. But the more 1 thought, the 
more tremendous my ſituation appeared: till at 


length J was ſo terrified with this imaginary evil, 
that, fearful of betraying .my own ſecret, 1 ut 
en * * three whole — 


Weary Ane of olitude; at the expiration 


of this time I ventured to ſteal into the ſtreet; 


but whether or no I that day looked more quizi- 
cal, than uſual, I fancied every eye I met was 
directed to me, and really believed that Author 
was writ upon my face. By repeating my walks, 
however, and carefully avoiding my Publiſher's 
door, in a few days I became perfectly eaſy on 
the ſubject of a diſcovery. But now another 
difficulty aroſe: for my apprehenſions having 
ſubſided, curioſity. began to demand its ſhare of 
ſatisfaction; and I longed to hear the opinion, 
which the world entertained of me. The diffi- 
culiy, indeed, of accompliſhing this, at firſt ap- 


peared: inſurmountable ; for though I had been 
in company two or three times, I had not been 


able to ſummon reſolution ſufficient for ſtarting 
the ſubject myſelf; and no one (to my great 
mortification, as the Author) ſeemed diſpoſed to 
know any thing of the ane 
„„ . 
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6 THE LOITE RE R. 
In a little time, however, my curioſſty (which 
was now arrived at the higheſt pitch) overcame 
all my ſcruples; and J determined on the fol. 
lowing method, as the moſt certain hn hes 1 5 
n it. TIA ple ab 


1 ne having read in e ROW 
Nights Entertainments (and I dare ſay moſt of 
my readers do the fame) that Caliph Haroun 
Alrafchid ufed frequently to go about in difguiſe, 
_ that he might learn what the people thought of 

his adminiſtration. | It ftruck me, that the ſame 
artifice might be employed in diſcovering the re- 
ception, which the Loiterer had met with. As 
to diſguiſe, the ignorance of the world with re- 
ſpect to the Author, rendered fuch a precaution | 
unneceſſary: and thus elated with the proſpect of 
ſucceſs, I ſallied out one morning hike another 
Caliph, not indeed attended by the faithful, truſty 
Giafar, but ne rü. er no eee 
ſhare of ey” renn, nes 


The firſt viſit 1 pai was to- 40 a . 
whom 1 have mentioned in a former paper; and 
on aſking him, in the courſe” of converſation, 
what were his opinions of the Loiterer? he told 
me, On the whole it was well enough, but he 
1 thought 1 it extraordinary, that out of five num 

| bers 
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bers there was not one moral effay : for, added 
he, however witty and entertaining a work of this 
ſort may at times be, it certainly ought, on the 
whole, to be inſtructive. I was much. ſurpriſed | 
at this reproof, but remembering how few Sage- 
ly's there were in the Univerſity, I bore it very 
well; and wiſhing him a good morning, knock- 
ed at Courtly's door, whom I found at home 
with ſeveral ſtrangers in his room. After a de- 
cent pauſe J introduced my ſubject, in the ſame 
manner as I had before done at Sagely s. Court- 
ly faid he had but one objection to the Laiterer, 
which was, there were no. politics in him. No 
politics | exclaimed one of the ſtrangers, I believe 
you have never- read the ſecond. paper. Tes, 
cried another, he is certainly a. politician; and 
any one with half an eye may ſee. which fide he 
takes. This rouſed my attention, as I wiſhed 
very much to know, what .my. colin opinions 
were, that being a point which I could never 
determine with myſelf, But though both theſe 
gentlemen agreed I was a party man, they un- 
fortunately took different ſides, and I found, that 
each concluded I was of the ſame. opinion with, | 
himſelf. A warm diſpute enſued, which ſoun 
became general, and by a very natural tranfition 
turned entirely on politics. But as ſuch debates, 
dene ä to We diſputants, are not the 
3 | | meſt 
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moſt amuſing to an unprejudiced hearer, 1 flip- 
ped off without being perceived, leaving them 
to talk each other Hae” and end the matter, 
| no doubt, Juſt where aer began. 5 8 


1 had aria fir the ſtreet, before I 
met Will Wiſp; and though I knew he was no 
ſtudying man, yet I ventured to enquire if he had 

ſeen the Loiterer? The Loiterer ! cried: he— 
What is it? where is it ſhewn ? This anſwer was 
intolerable, and I was on the point of aſking him, 
if he took me for a Wild Beaſt, or an Iriſn Giant. 
But, checking my emotions, I told him with a 
forced ſmile, it was to be ſeen at Rann's; and 
hurried off, as faſt as T could, to Verjuice's, 
But this laſt reply had in ſome meaſure damped 
my courage, and J reſolved for the future to be 
more cautious, and introduce my ſubje& with a 
better grace. I was agreeably extricated, how- 
ever, from this dilemma, by finding Verjuice with 
my fourth number in his hand. This naturally 
led us to converſe of it: but ! found, in his opi- 
nion, there was not one original thought in the 
-whole work; as to my would-be Buck, any one, 
could have written ins a journal was now con- 
foundedly Back d, and my very name was ſtolen. 
I made no anſwer to theſe objections, but left 


6 him i in full enjoyment of his own critical abilities. 
„ 1 Ball 
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: 1 ſhall not, however, trouble my readers with a 
W circumſtantial detail of all. my adventures, but. 
W only inform them, that where one perſon blamed 
my cenſure as too. general, another accuſed me 
of perſonality; and where a third was pleaſed, 


the next 1 met was ſure to be offended. On the ö 


whole, if I did not meet with the ſucceſs and ap- 


probation to which I thought myſelf entitled, I 
derived great entertainment from my tour, and 


though I found the opinions of my readers ſo very 


different, I conſoled myſelf with the well-known 


an of pleabng every wap 


As to the opinions on my perſon, they. are. 
ach more numerous than thoſe on my. compo- 


ſitions. For where one will venture to hazard a 
judgment on the latter, which implies ſome pre- 
tenſions to critical powers; twenty will declare 


their conjectures of the Author, as no one can Nfg 


ſume to contradict. them, 15 


Who 1 am, therefore, i is the great ſcbject of en- 2 


quiry, and I am ſcldom in company when this is 


the topic of converſation, but ſome one of the 
party by ſhrewd nods, and myſterious Ggnifica- 
tions, intimates to us, that though the Author 
may think as he chuſes, he for his part knows what 
he knows. An acquaintance, the other day, after 


"SA thouſand 
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a a thouſand hums and haas, and exacting as many 
proteſtations of ſecrecy, confidently told me that 
the Loiterer wore a black coat, and belonged to 
ſuch a College, which he named. In the ſame 
manner almoſt every individual believes himſelf, 
or wiſhes to make others believe, that he has dif. 
covered the Aſs under the Lion's ſkin; and in 


ſhort, if T ſhould credit all the aſſertions which 


I have heard of myſelf, I am a member of almoſt 


every ſociety in the Univerſity, have taken all 


kinds of degrees, and am frequently in twenty 
places at the ſame time; beſides which, I hare 


been a Tutor at three colleges, and an Under- 


nee many mo” 72 


And now I am on this ſubjea, I mal take the 
opportunity of anſwering the many applications on 
this head, which J have received from my corre- 


ſpondents, and particularly thoſe of the Fair Sex; 
many of whom intreat me, as a particular favour, 
to entruſt them with my name, and promiſe the 

ſtricteſt ſecrecy. But I know how pleaſing it is tocir- 
culate a ſecret, and ſhould be ſorry to throw temp- 
tation in their way. To all theſe, therefore, and 
all others who ſhall be inclined to make the ſame 
requeſt, I beg leave to relate the following well- 
known ſtory. A perſon, who was ſummoned to 


appear In a court o Juftice, at the appointed time 


could 


37 
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could not be found. When his brother riſing up, 
informed the Judge, that he could give five and 
twenty good reaſons for his abſence; and began by 
ſaying, in the firſt place, that he had been dead 

upwards of three months. Hold, Sir, cried the 
; Judge, that reaſon i 18 . vou may ſpare the | 
JI other four and twenty. 


S nn like 1 manner the Loiterer can produce *. 
hundred good reaſons for concealing himſelf; but 
me firſt is, that whenever a diſcovery takes place, 
he immediately ceaſes. to exiſt; for a Periodical 
Writer, like a glow- worm, is $ conſpicuous yy in 
the dark. 
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the Lol TERER with their Correſpondence, are 
defired to ſend their Communications (poſt- 
paid) direfted to The Author of the Lor- 
TERER, at C. 8. Rann' 85 Bookſeller, High 
e Oxford. 8 5 
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15 he 1 merits 9 our different fudies 
1 are to be ſettled by the pleaſure which ariſes 
from their purſuit, or the utility which reſults 
from their attainment, hiſtoric knowledge will 
juſtly claim the higheſt rank amongſt our literary 
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4. THE .LOLTERS A 
acquirements. To review with one: glance the 
various accidents, and mark the latent cauſes, 
which have given birth to ſtates, or deſtroyed em- 
pires, to place before us the exploits of the daring, 
the diſcoveries of the adventurous, and the ſyſ- 


tems of the wiſe, confers the greateſt ſuperiority 
which an enlightened age and a poliſhed nation 
can enjoy, over an æra of darkneſs and a clan of | 
barbarians. And though hiſtory were always what 
it too often i is, only an enumeration of the mad- 
_ neſs, folly, and crimes of mankind, it is yet ſome 
advantage to know what we would wiſh to avoid; 


and if mankind make a proper uſe of this know- 


ledge, they: may derive ſome benefit even from 
the crimes, and ſome wiſdom from the follies of 


their anceſtors. But hiſtory has ſurely ſomething 


better to offer, has other claims upon our atten- 


tion, other motives to excite our induſtry,” and 


ay 


other ſweetsito reward our labours. > 7 re Þ 


It relates * the vices of tyrants, hit 


| neſs of their flatterers, and the miſeries of their 


people; but it relates alſo the virtues of their 
deſtroyers, the public ſpirit of a party ſtruggling 
for liberty, and the happineſs of a nation which 
enjoys it. And if the unhardened ſenſibility of 


youth, and the unpolluted boſom of innocence, 


| wilt turn in diſguſt from the ort · lived frenzies 
of 
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of a Caligula or a Claudius, they will dwell with 
repeated rapture on the glorious annals of a Trajan 
or an Antonine.—Since hiſtory can boaſt examples 
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vagance, and incite to virtuous undertakings, no 
wonder it has been ever the favourite ſtudy of the 
wiſe and great: that it has ſtimulated the one to 
new diſcoveries, and the other to difficult at- 
chievements. How much the world ſtands in- 


to own; and (however partial inſtances among 
our modern princes have owed much of their 
merit to their hiſtoric information, and from pur- 
an unfortunate choice of examples, or an imper- 
conduct in princes, and many evils to their un- 
ture, both in the hiſtorian and the reader; in the 


former from hwing drawn his heroes 1 in colours 
that will not bear a cloſe examination, and in the 


deſcended (in + A kind of entail) from Achilles to 
His. Alexander, 


at once ſo powerful to deter from vicious extra- 


debted to the former, the world is ready enough 
the latter may contradi& my aſſertion, and de- | 


range my ſyſtem) I think the beſt and yviſeſt of 


ſuing the actions of the wiſe have become wiſe 
themſelves. It cannot indeed be denied that 


fe& imitation of them, has occaſioned much miſe 


happy ſubjects. But this is a misfortune ariſing 
from the vanity and perverſeneſs of human na- 


latter for admiring them without any examina- | 
tion at all. Thus an heroic frenzy ſeems to have 


Alexander, from Alexander i t len ur Foe E 


SS IIV 


Fan each of whour was Fart ee 
to imitate the other, in the very worſt parts of 
of his character; and conſequently, become in 
regular gradation, more eminent for ambition 
and cruelty, and more conſpicuous for the loſt of 
fame, and the defire of nt Moo We BW 


þ 8 the Sens imitation or gest cha. 


rafters 1 may have done partial miſchief,” by excit- 


ing freſh deſires in the breaſts of the turbulent, 


and ſtimulating the ambitious to new conqueſts; 


it has, on the other hand, been of general benefit 


to mankind, in awakening a laudable ſpirit of 
emulation among their governors, for the en- 
couragement of every uſeful and every liberal art, 
which can add luſtre to the dignity of the ſtate, 
and give a higher reliſh to the ſocial intercot 
ol individuals, It would not, perhaps, be hard 
to prove, that the total neglect of hiſtoric ſtudies 
among the great, and the corruption of it by the 
Monks, was no inconſiderable cauſe of thoſe de- 


plorable calamities which afflicted the nations of 


Europe from the tenth to the fifteenth century. 
To this, Jam aware, it will be objected, that it 
vas not in Hiſtory alone, but in every other de- 
bertel of ſcience, . the feudal chiefrains 

| | | were 
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were uninformed : that if they were bad hiſtori- 
ans, they were worſe philoſophers ; and, conſe- 
quently, the defects of their government, and 
the rudeneſs of their manners, were rather to be 


attributed; to general! ignorance in all the arts and 
| ſciences, than to particular deficiency in one alone. 


—That the Nobles, and eyen the Kings of the 


middle ages, were moſt groſsly ignorant of al- 
moſt every thing, which they ought to have 


known towards promoting either the happineſs of 
their ſubjects, or their own reputation, is a fact 
too notorious to be denied; but it does not there- 


fore follow, that their literary deficiencies were 


equally conſpicuous, « or alike fatal to the intereſts 8 


of their peoples. 


Fo or the greateſt N in many RO ER 
of ſcience, however entertaining to themſelves, 


vould have been little uſeful to others; whereas 
a very moderate acquaintance with hiſtory, would 


have ſupplied them with precedents, drawn from 


the higheſt authority, and rules applicable to ge- 
neral practice, would have guarded them from 


the commiſſion of numberleſs errors, and the per- 
It is at leaſt certain, 
that from the time when in moſt inſtructive and 
moſt amuſing of the ſciencies obtained any great 


| degree of perfection, Political government has 


aſſumed : 


4. 


$ T HE 'LOTTERER. 
aſſumed a more regular form; and-ptivare ſecy. 
rity: been fixed on a firmer baſis. Our poſſeſſions 
are no longer a prey to the attacks of foreign in- 
vaders, or the tyranny of domeſtic uſurpationy and 
our peace is no more diſturbed by the intrigues of 
factious Barons, or the tumulis of a diſcontented 
populace, Nor-is this any way extraordinary, for 
the Great have learned, that all unneceſſary: exer- 
tions of power are productive of diſcontent, mur- 
murs, and inſurrections: and their Inferiors will 
readily allow that confuſion, diſorder, and anarchy, 
are as certainly attendants on groundleſs diſaffec- 
jo © tion, and rebellion without cauſe.— Thus each 
F party, by mutually receding. from the rigid in- 
| | flexibility of their favourite opinions, and partially 
relinquiſhing their ſeparate ri ights, prevent the col- 
liſion of jarring principles, and ſecure the general 
happineſs of the whole on a firm foundarion.— 
Thus far, therefore, the ſtudy of Hiſtory: mult be 
acknowledged highly beneficial to the community, 
| fince it enables us to regulate our conduct, and 
| | oe form our characters by the moſt unerring rules, 
and the moſt unblemiſhed models; teaches us to 
anticipate the future by a retroſpection on the paſt, 
and makes us, if not better, at leaſt wiſer than our 
anceſtors. Were the cultivation of Hiſtory con- 
fined to the great and powerful, and conducive 
| 88 to the e velfar een . there would 
need 
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HE LONTERER 3 
need no additional recommendation to entitle it tio 
the applauſe of a well-informed and enlightened 
age. But it is the undoubted, perhaps the pecu- = 
lar merit of this ſcience, to adapt itſelf to all the 
various purſuits, by which individuals can either 
contribute to the general welfare, or promote their 
own advancement. It recommends itſelf at the 
ſame time to che intrepid and the buſy, and will, 
with equal propriety, grace the tent of the general, 
and the chamber of the lawyer: and whilſt the 
campaigns of Cæſar, and the juriſprudence of 
Juſtinian ſhall find admirers, it will for ever tre- 
main a doubt whether the heroes of the ſword or 
the gown are under greateſt obligations to the re- 
W cording labours of the Hiſtorian.—But the ad- . 
W vantages of this ſcience will not ſtop here; the 1 
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uſe as well as pleaſure of hiſtoric ſtudies extend { 
themſelves over every land, where the muſes have _ | 
fixed their reſidence; and are the conſtant atten= 8 
dants of genius, taſte, and learning. For, though „ 9 
the particular works alone of the general, or the 1 4 
ſtateſman, will be ſelected by thoſe who wiſh to 10 1 
imitate their actions, and hope to obtain their f 
rewards; who are emulous either of the martial +, 
or civic crown; yet there are numbers, to whom | | | 
the page of hiſtory preſents rather an extent of | 1 
varied country, than one well. cultivated but con 
fined field; a * * — indeed wild, but | 
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always grand, and abounding with every flower 


which can tempt the eye, and every fruit which can 


gratify the taſte. It is · the accurate inveltigator 
of human nature, the ardent admirer of claſſic 


learning, and the elegant cultivator of the liberal 


arts, who will reap the moſt general improvement, 


and draw the moſt laſting pleaſure from works of 
this kind, —No chime, no age, no nation will 


eſcape his penetrating eye, or however diſtant, 


dark, or barbarous, be incapable of furniſhing 


ſome hints to a mind of intelligent obſervation, 


or not deſerve the candid remarks of rational eri- 
ticiſm. The King, the Hero, and the Legiſlator, 


will engage his attention, and be honoured by his 


remarks; he will bleſs the good for their virtues, 
and drop a tear on the calamities of the wretched. 


But chiefly will he be pleaſed to obſerve. the va- 


rious and progreſſive ſteps, by which ſcience has 
gained her preſent exalted height, and mark the 
_ rapidity with which ſhe is hourly extending the 
influence of her reign, and the happineſs of man- 


kind, over enlightening ſavages, and regions uſt 


emerged from barbarity. He will view her with 
pleaſure, riſing after a long night of Gothic dark- 
neſs, and diſperſing by degrees the clouds of igno- 


rance, and the miits of ſuperſtition ; and he will 


boaſt, with a pardonable partiality, that if ſhe has 


choſen dis for her FSG: the has alſo ſelected 
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THEILCOUTTEREBR 17 
England for her ſhrine. And whilſt he contem- 
plates other countries with the diſcerning eye of 
impartiality, or beſtows on them the language of 


merits with the warmth of grateful affection. The 
muſe of hiſtory, indeed, never appears in a more 
engaging attitude, than when recommending the 
actions of cheir anceſtors to the notice of Britiſh 


the beſt ſtudy for the noble and the free, and we 
are under too many obligations to our anceſtors, 
: for the happy effects of their virtues, not to take 
an early opportunity of knowing 1 more intimately, 
= and admiring more warmly, the excell- -nce of our 
Conſtitution, and the Witch of its Founders.— 


beſt acquainted with all its various parts, will be 
be confeſſed, that an exact knowledge of the cauſes 
enſure its continuance, and add the bleſſing of per- 


petuity to that monument of human wiſdom which 
beſt deſerves | . | 


(| 


8. | 
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general commendation, he will admire his' own with 
2 glow of generous zeal, and expatiate upon its 


; 3 youth, The deeds of the brave and'the hardy are 


Such indeed is its excellence, that they, who are 
moſt intereſted in its preſervation, and it will ſurely | 


to which it owes its riſe, and the principles n 
which it is founded, will be the only means to 
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LOIT E RE R. 


SATURDAY, March 21, 1789. 


Faux. guodcunque eſt—Quid epiſtola leda nocebit ? . 
1 8 in bac 88 od Juvat, eſſe poteſt. 
| Ovio. 


To th LOITERER. 
SIR, 


J 1 underſtand chat your 1 is, bs a 


weekly diſtribution of wit and advice, to 
| amuſe and inſtru& the Univerſity, of which I was 


once a member; and as I have already perceived 
that TW: have reſolution enough to expoſe the 


MS. vices 
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4 THE LOITERET, 


fo friendly to each, I hope that you will not de- 
ſpiſe the communications of one, who in a former 


from cd 


wealthy parents, who diſcovering in me early 
| ſymptoms of very extraordinary abilities (a diſco- 


world of ſo promiſing a genius; and therefore, 

inſtead of breeding me up to aſſiſt my father in 
his ſhop, they were determined to make a ſcholar 
of me. To this end, at the age of nine J was ſent 


my claſſical education; that is, I could conſtrue 

Latin pretty well with an Ordo verborum, and ge- 
nerally knew Greek when I ſaw it. At this 
_ junture | had the good fortune of being recom- 
mended by. the Maſter of our School to the Head 


RP worth at leaſt 1 5l. 4957 annum. 


which ſpread 1 itſelf * my — at the nens 


vices and follies, which have ſprung up in a ſoil 
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part of his life has been a . ſufferer 
I was the only child of honeſt, though not 


very which parents frequently make) could not 
prevail upon themſelves to deprive the literary 


to the free ſchool of the town in which we reſided, 
where, in the nine ſucceeding years, I compleated 


of - College, in Oxford, and ſoon after had 
the inexpreſſible pleaſure of being eleted to 4 


| Language i is not adequate to ai the Joy, 


of 
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THE LOIT ER E R. 5 
of ſuch an unlocked for acquiſition of fortune; 
and I need not ſay, that both my father and mo- 
ther thought it an indiſpenfible duty, to accom- 


pany their common hope to the theatre of ſcience, 
that they might ſee me take poſſeſſion of my eſtate, | 
and make my firſt entrance on the world. Ge- 
nerous friends! I bluſh to think how much good 


advice, and good furniture ye enriched me with, 


and how little J regarded either. The pleaſing - 


ſurpriſe which a new place, and new acquaintance 


always occaſion in the mind of a young man, 
cqvally diſpoſed to pleaſe, and to be pleaſed, had 
W not altogether ſubſided, and I had ſcarcely con- 
= vinced myſelf that it was not all enchantment, when 


on looking about me I concluded, from ſeveral 


reaſons, that J was the happieſt man alive. In the 


firſt place J was totally my own maſter, and might 


do what I pleaſed; that is, I might do nothing at 
all. Secondly, J was convinced that I had money 


enough to laſt for ever. And thirdly, 1 had al- 


ready made ſeveral friends, who were willing to lay 
down their lives to oblige me. This latter opi- 
nion, indeed, I had very reaſonably drawn from 
| ſeeing with what ardour they propoſed to me, and 
wich what eagerneſs they Joined 1 in every ſpecies 
of pleaſure, merely to amuſe me. To be ſure, it 
often came to my lot to be general paymaſter, but 
this might be the effect rather of their thought-_ 


1 "ih 5 Ile, 
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when I had my bread . to earn. 


6 THE LOITERER. 


lefſneſs, than any intention to defraud, or any in- 
ability to diſburſe; and fluſhed, as I then was, 
with the enjoyment of preſent, and the ſchemes 


of future pleaſure, I thought (if I thought at all) 


that the continuance of ſuch friends was cheaply 


TM purchaſed by ENS: ſome of their CxtraVa- 
gancies, 


T 0 convince you, Mr. Loiterer, that my daily 


employments left not much time for ſtudy or re. 


flection, I ſhall, without ſending you a journal, 
briefly inform you, that the morning was diſſipated 
in doing nothing, and the evening in doing what 


was worſe ; the firſt part waſted in 1dleneſs, the 


latter drowned in intemperance. As it would be 
tedious to relate in what various ſcenes I played 


the fool and the_rake, or to deſcribe the many 
different expedients, which I adopted to lefſen my 
knowledge, my fortune, and my health: ſuffice it 


to ſay, that in about ſix years I had ſo far ſucceed- 


ed as to have very little left of any; and when 1 
took my degree, I was as ignorant as emaciated, 
and as much in debt as the firſt peer of the realm... 
T had loſt every thing which I ought to have pre- 
ſeryed ; I had acquired nothing but habits of ex- 


pence, which long outlived the means of gratify- 
ing them, and a -reliſh for. indolence 3 at a time 
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The firſt thing which rouſed me from this 


my College acquaintance, and the melancholy 
change which I ſaw take place in the fate of thoſe 


gancies, had made in ſome degree dear to me. 
The Orators of the Coffee-houſe, the Jockies 
of Port-meadow, and the Champions of the 


Curates, grew old on fifty pounds a year. Such 
is the melancholy, but certain change, which vi- 
cious extravagance may depend upon experienc- 
ing. Such are the comforts in ſtore for their 


we feel too late what we are. Fo 


| mained the laſt "_ mt of © our once Say, 
BEN numerous party. 1 
To 
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dream of pleaſure, was the gradual departure of 


whom common pleaſures, and common extrava- 


High- ſtreet, where alike forced to relinquiſh the 
ſphere of their glory, and ſinking into Country 


latter years! Age has ever its peculiar infirmi- 
ties, but the weakneſſes of declining life impart 
double anguiſh, when attended by the recollection 
of paſt pleaſures, which our eagerneſs to enjoy 
cut ſhort in the enjoyment; and whilſt we ſee 
what we might, and what we ought to have been, 


I now dne recovered from my mental 
Intoxication, in exact proportion as the compa- 
nions of it decreaſed; and I acquired a knows 
ledge of my real ſituation, by the time that I r& 
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3 THE LOITERE R. ; 

To render my diſtreſs more affliting, I at this 3 
time loſt a moſt indulgent father, to whom I ha; 
looked up for preſent ſupport, and who, though 
he died, as I then thought, much too ſoon, had 


lived long enough to fee his hopes and deſigns, 


for my future fortune and reputation, defeated by 


my own imprudence. But till the very laſt, he 


had been too liberal in ſupporting the expence, 
of a ſon, whoſe conduct he had long fince con. 
demned ; and though it required a much large 


income than his had ever been to ſatisfy my wiſhes, 


yet I am too well aſſured, that he often deprived 
himſelf of innocent pleaſures, and reaſonable 
gratifications, to'ſupply the drain of 4 ſon's pr 


digality. Notwithſtanding that he had: been 
many years in trade, and had purſued his bulinek 
with uninterrupted ſapplication, yet the ſmallneſ 


of his original capital, and ſome ſubſequent and 


inevitable loſſes, left it in his power to die onlj 


not infolvent. My mother ſpent- the few remain- 


ing months of a widowhood, which grief and fick- 
neſs ſoon cut ſhort, in a moſt ceconomical retire- 


ment; and when ſhe died, I found my real pto- 


perty to be rather under 100]. my debts above 


four times that ſum, and my proſpects of future 


fubliſtence very uncertain, Something was to be 
done, and quickly too. I immediately hit upon 
_ the wiſeſt action of my life, 1 left Oxford, and 


* | I have 


this 


i 


ve 


W ing each moment as 1 atlvanced. „ 
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| have been wiſe enough never to return. Hay- 
* previouſly taken orders, I put myſelf and my 


Woortmanteau into one of the northern coaches, nor 
Haffered myſelf to make any conſiderable delay in 
. y journey, till I arrived at York. Here, after 

Whaving kept myſelf in privacy for a few days 
Wo fetch breath, after ſo precipitate and ſeaſonable 
2 an eſcape from duns and deſtruction, I waited on 
Reverend Doctor, who was the rector of two: 
livings, which lay about fifty miles farther to the 
W North, and to whom I had letters of recommen- 
cation as a Curate. After a ſhort i interview, I ob- 
N tained my appointment, with a ſtipend of 3 öl. per 
W ann. for which I was to undertake only three 
W churches on a Sunday, conſtant weekly duty, and 
me care of two large pariſhes. As my Rector had 
been engaged near twenty years in a law-ſuit with 
. the Squire of the pariſh, who was one of his pa- 
WT trons, he never went near the livings himſelf, but 
W conſtantly refided in this Northern Capital, where 


] had forgot to mention that he had alſo a pre- 


. bend. After he had given me the direction to his 


villages, adviſed me to cultivate the good opinion 
of my flock, and to avoid all diſputes, we parted, 
I hope to our mutual fatisfaftion. At leaſt for 


myſelf I can ſay, that the proſpect of approaching 
tranquility appeared to me more and more wal 
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When I arrived at my cure, I found that the 
face of the country could be beautiful even at the 
diſtance of three hundred miles from London; 
and I ſoon felt no ſmall degree of affection for my 
habitation, which, though ſmall and unornament- 
ed, was * neat. 


In da at the en of ſix years, I found that 
my partiality to my preſent ſituation was rather in- 
creaſed than diminiſhed, and that by ſome good 
fortune or other, I had recommended myſelf ſo 
well as a companion to the Squire of the pariſh, 
and his only ſiſter, that J gained at once theit 

common conſent to become the brother-in-law 
of the one, and the huſband of the other. My 
wife was to be ſure a few years older than myſelſ. 
But though the good-natured world may therefore 
put an unfavourable opinion on the motives of her 
regard for me, I can only ſay that fifteen years of 
the tendereſt attention and uninterrupted content- 
ment on both ſides convinced me too well, what a 
friend ] loſt at the end of them. A little while after 

my marriage, my Rector was obliged by ſome other 
preferment to reſign the living, of which I was 
ſtill Curate; and my brother-in-law unaſked im- 
mediately preſented me to it. It's value was up- 
wards of Three Hundred Pounds a year. An in- 
come, which joined to my wife's fortune, enabled 
us 
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vs to enjoy all the comforts, and ſome of the lux- 


But my firſt care was to diſcharge all my Oxford 
debts, which I gradually accompliſhed in four or 


not a thought to trouble me on that head. 


Forty years have paſſed away. face] firſt enter- 
ed my retreat, and during that time I have not 
been twenty miles diſtant from it. My patron 
has followed his ſiſter to the grave, and though 


fame home, that can give but little concern to 


be afraid of Hyg much longer. | 

Thus muck of myſelf Mr. 185 At 1 
laſt opporfunity I have of talking to the world. 
To the rifing age ſay ſomething more. Tell 
them to look on me as a beacon, held up for their 
Let them thun my footſteps as they would avoid 


that precipice on which I tottered : and ler them 


remorſe, Nor ſhall they urge in their defence, 


uries of life: at leaſt the luxuries of Yorkſhire. 


five years, and long before I was a widower, had 


moſt of my firſt acquaintance have retired to the 


one, who recollects that at ſixty- five, he need not 


have been tedious, remember that this is the 


obſervance, but not a model for their imitation. 


be well aſſured, that the guilty pleaſures of a 
few months will entail many years of ſhame and 


$f that 
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© that they only do as the reſt do.” This is 
the defence of the fool. Individuals make 
the community. Let every one begin the re. 
formation at home; for, were there no imitators, 
there would ſoon be no examples, 


1 am, Sir, your's, &c. 


H. HOMELY, 


28 tk 59 
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Tur following letter was — vs the 
| laſt week, while we were deliberating on a 
proper ſubject for the Loiterer; and as it is the 
firſt favour of the kind we have ever received 
from the fair ſex (I mean in our capacity of au- 


thors) we take the earlieſt W of laying 
| * 2 e 


4 THE LOITERER 


a pedantic performance, or ſet its authors down 


* 


it before our readers, and .hope the fair writer of 
it will conſider our preſent eagerneſs to comply 
— her commands as ſome expiation for our paſt 
negleR, and will no longer condemn our Paper a 


for old bachelors, FD, 


To the AUTHOR of the LOITERER. 


or 


I write this to inform you that you are ven 
much out of my good graces, and that, if you do 
not mend your manners, I ſhall ſoon drop you 
acquaintance, You muſt know, Sir, I am a great 
reader, and not to mention ſome hundred volumes 
of Novels and Plays, have, in the two laſt fum- 
mers, actually got through all the entertaining 
papers of our moſt celebrated periodical writers, 
from the Tatler and Spectator to the Microcoſn 
and the Olla Podrida. Indeed I love a periodical 
work beyond any thing, eſpecially | thoſe in which 
one meets with a great many ſtories, and where 
the papers are not too long. I affure you m 
heart beat with joy when I firſt heard of you 
publication, which I immediately ſent for, and 
have taken in ever ſince. 8 e 


F am 


Ken N however to ſay it, but really „ Sit, | 


] think it the ſtupideſt work of the kind I ever 


ä | aw : not but that ſome of the papers are well 


written; but then your ſubjects are ſo badly 
choſen, that they never intereſt one. Only con- 


ceive, in eight papers, not one ſentimental ſtory 
about love and honour, and all that. Not one 

Eaſtern Tale full of Baſhas and Hermits, Pyra- 
mids and Moſques—no, not even an allegory or 


dream have yet made their appearance in the 


; Loiterer. Why, my dear Sir—what do you think 
ve care about the way in which Oxford men ſpend 


their time and money—we, who have enough to 


do to ſpend our own. For my part, I never, but 


once, was at Oxford in my life, and I am ſure ] 


never wiſh to go there again They dragged me 


through ſo many diſmal chapels, duſty libraries, 
and greaſy halls, that it gave me the vapours for 


| two days afterwards. As for your laſt paper, in- 


deed, the ſtory was good enough, but there was 
no love, and no lady in it, at leaſt no young lady; 
and I wonder how you could be guilty of ſuch an 


omiſſion, eſpecially when it could have been ſo 


eaſily avoided. Inſtead of retiring to Yorkſhire, 


Ihe might have fled into France, and there, you 
know, you might have made him fall in love with 


a French Payſanne, who might have turned out 


to be ſome great Omer” Or you might have let 


K 3 = him 
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bim ſet fire to-a convent, and carry off a nun, 
whom be might afterwards have converted, or any 
thing of that kind, juſt to have created a little 
buſtle, and made the ſtory more intereſting, 


In ſhort, you have never yet dedicated any one 
number to the amuſement of our ſex, and have taken 
no more notice of us, than if you thought, like the 
Turks, we had no ſouls. From all which I < 
conclude, that you are neither more nor leſs than 
ſome old Fellow of a College, who never ſaw any 
thing of the world beyond the limits of the Uni- 
{ verſity, and never converſed with a female, ex- 

_ cept your bed-maker and laundreſs. I therefore 
give you this advice, which you will follow as you 
value our favour, or your own reputation. Let 
us hear no more of your Oxford Journals, your 

Homelys and Cockney: but ſend them about 

their buſineſs, and get a new ſet of correſpon- 
dents, from among the young of both ſexes, but 
particularly ours; and let us ſee ſome nice affett- 
ing ſtories, relating the, misfortunes of two lovers, 
who died ſuddenly, juſt as they were going to 
church. Let the lover be killed in a duel, or lot 
at ſea, or you may make him ſhoot himſelf, juſt a 
you pleaſe; and as for his miſtreſs, ſhe will of 
courſe go mad; or if you will, you may kill the 
5 Gta KLE let the lover run mad; only remember, 
| — Whatever 


A 


oe 
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nl whatever you do, that your hero and heroine muſt 
| poſſeſs a great deal of feeling, and have very 
pretty names. If you think fit to comply with 
W this my injunction, you may expect to hear from 
me again, and perhaps I may even give you a 
little aſſiſtance ; but, if not—may your work be 


tle 


Len condemned to the paſtr y-cook's ſhop, and may | 
the you always continue a bachelor, and be plagued > 


og: a een aſter to keep houſe for you. 


Tour s, as you behave, 


.  SOPHIA SENTIMENT. 


As we well know how much the 8 of. a 
periodical work, and the reputation of its authors, 
| depend on the opinion of the fair; it gives us no 8 . 
ſmall uneaſineſs to be informed, that we haye in- | | 
voluntarily offended any of our fair country- 
women; whoſe ſmiles, whatever my correſpondent | 


but | may think of us, we are not yet old enough, ei- — 
& ther as authors or men, to be indifferent to. Our 
alarm, however, on this account is not leſſened 

to | by the conſciouſneſs that we may perhaps appear 

fo to have deſerved | it, 


To have written eight papers RE without 
formally dedicating any one to their ſervice, i 18a 


very ſerious accuſation ; and, if literally true, and 
fully | 


« * — „ 
i S hos — — 3 ,, * nnn " 
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place of this publication, been on ſubjects unin. 


wit and humour, he has at leaſt been free from 


ticularly to them, and devoting our labours to 
their amuſement, by reflecting on our own inca- 
pacity to fulfil an attempt, where to ſucceed would 


Indeed as we are, at this place, by various cauſes 


cut off from the agremens of female ſociety, alike 
removed from the enlivening mirth of public 


- worthy the attention of our fair friends. What 


3 THE LOITERER. 
fully proved againſt us, would be ſufficient at once 
to ruin our production in the opinion of the world. 
We, however, truſt to the candour of our fair rea. 


ders, and hope they will acknowledge, that if one 
or two of our numbers have, from the nature and 


n . 
wo os. ww & „ N 


tereſting or unintelligible to them, yet in genera] 
our labours have been directed as much to the 
amuſement of their ſex as ours; and that if the 5 
Loiterer has not been eminently conſpicuous for 


the ſententious gravity of the adviſer, or the ſo- 
lemn dulneſs of the pedant. We flatter ourſelves 
alſo, that our proteſtations will meet with their 
belief, when we aſſure them, that we have hitherto 
been deterred from addreſſing ourſelves more par- 


be difficult, and to fail diſhonourable. — Situated 


feſtivity, and the endearing charms of domeſ- 
tic comfort, it cannot be eaſy to find ſubjects 


however can be done, we ſhall be moſt happy to 
do; and whenever any ſubject occurs (either from 
ÜF our 


pear proper to engage their notice, we ſhall gladly 
ſize the opportunity of adding to their amuſe. 
ment, and encreaſing our own popularity. 


reſpondent points out, we do not pledge ourſelves, 


with Novels, Eaſtern Tales, and Dreams. The 
years increaſed ſo much, as to render the neceſ- 


ber rather doubtful, and which might perhaps 
be conſiderably leſſened without any great dimi- 


Tales indeed have had their admirers ; and our i}- 
ployed them as vehicles of inſtruction, and endea- 


good from the leſſons of ſome venerable Derviſe, 
W whoſe greateſt recommendations are a white beard, 


fively edifying, and were vaſtly attentive to the 


* 


2 


dur correſpondents or ourſelves) which ſhall ap- 


To do this exactly in the way which my cor- 
and (though it is always with diffidence we con- 
uadict a lady) muſt doubt whether the generalitß 
W of our female readers would be much amuſed. 
art mentioned ſpecies of production, has of late 


fity, or even the propriety of adding to the num- 


aution of our knowledge, wit or taſte. Eaſtern 
W 1uſtrious anceſtor, the Adventurer, has often em- 
youred to make the Ladies of Britain wiſe and 
and a long name. The thought ſeems to have been 
a good one, for his fair readers foon found the 
precepts of an illiterate Turk or Perſian exceſ- 


lectures 


10 THE LOITERER, 
lectures of theſe turban'd teachers—nay, though 
ſometimes taken in for a great deal more ad. 
vice than they liked—even forgave the moral for 
the ſake of the ſtory, and could tolerate its 
heroes being virtuous, provided he was not a 
_ chriſtian. But this invention, though at the time 
ſucceſsful, was in a great meaſure indebted for 
its ſucceſs to its novelty, and muſt therefore 
ceaſe to pleaſe, becauſe it has ceaſed to be 
new. For the fine ladies of the preſent age 
are much too wiſe to be entrapt into virtue by 
ſuch underhand means, and I ſhould fear would 
turn in diſguſt from an Eaſtern Tale, when they 
know that a Derviſe and a Moſque mean, in 
plain Engliſh, a Parſon and a Church, two things 
that have been ſo long and ſo juſtly voted bores, 
that one circumſtance only can make the com. 
pany of the former, or an entrance into the latter, 
defirable. Still leſs are we inclined to imitate 
ſome of our predeceſſors, and dream for the enter- 
tainment of our friends, having often obſerved 
ſleeping to be infectious, and conſequently ex- 
tremely liable to be transferred from the author 
to the reader. After this it may poſſibly be aſked, 
with what ſubjects we do intend to treat thoſe of 
our fair friends, whom curioſity, or deſire of 
amuſement, may incline to read our work? To 
1 85 1 give 


THE LOI-TERER. II 
give a particular anſwer to this queſtion is not in 
our power. In a work of this kind, the matter 
muſt of courſe vary with the complexion of the 
times, and the temper of the writers. But in ge- 
neral it may be ſaid, that, in the papers more 
particularly devoted to their ſervice, we ſhall 
carefully ſelect ſuch ſubjects as may captivate 
the imagination, without offending the judgment, 
and intereſt the feelings, without miſleading the 
heart, | | 
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* 7 hoſe Gentlemen who may be inclined to Honour 
Ide Lol rERER with their Correſpondence, art 
defired to ſend their Communications (poſt- 
paid) directed to The Author of the Low 
TERER, at C. S. Rann' 85 NE _ 


frreet, Oxford. 9 28 MR 59 
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\EW difficulties have more perplexed the 

learned to account for, than the ſtriking dif. rh, 1 

1 which every one muſt have obſerved, 'be- | 
tween the national character of the F rench and 
Engliſh. T hat two nations, deſcended from an- 
ceſtors whoſe manners were not very diflimilar, 
JJC living 
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4 THB LOT ERE 
living under the ſame climate, and ſeparated by 
one of the narroweſt ſeas that ever divided two 
rival powers, who were once partially governed 
by the ſame ſovereigns, and who have at preſent 

a continual intercourſe with each other, ſhould 
ſtill remain ſo totally unlike in manners and opi. 
nions, in their modes of thinking, and their mode; 
of acting, is a paradox, which all muſt wonder ut 
but none can ſolve. £1 


Many ingeniousmen, in deed, have endeavour- 
ed to trace theſe effects back to their cauſes, and 
various reaſons have been brought, real or mag. 
ys to account for this extraordinary fact. 


Both hag and moral cauſes have been af. 
ſigned for this purpoſe. Some have imagined 
difference of atmoſphere, and others difference of 
political government, capable of producing theſt 
effects; nor are there wanting thoſe who affirm, that 
the lone, and almoſt continual wars carried on be- 
tween the two nations, from the invaſion of the Nor- 
man Conqueror to the preſent day, have had ſome 
ſhare in fixing the opinions of the French and Eng- 
liſh at ſuch very diſtant points; and have at leaf 
widened the breach, by inflaming the prejudices 
of each party. OE] the authors of this eſſa 


hazard 


Ces 


parately ſome effect, and united a conſiderable 
influence, yet all their force would be inſufficient 
for the purpoſe, unleſs there had been a conſtitu- 


tonal difference implanted in them by nature, or 
at leaſt acquired from time immemorial, and 


tranſmitted in regular ſucceſſion from father to 


| ſon; and this opinion will appear more probable, 
W when we recollect, that the difference alluded to 


does not ſhew itſelf in political opinions only, or 


is confined to a ſmall circle, but extends itſelf to 
the minuteſt articles of private life, and peryades 


the whole nation, 


It is true, indeed, that education and refine- 
ment have done: much among the higher ranks 
towards abating their mutual animoſity, by ſof- 
tening the pride of the one, and checking the va- 


nity of the other; for which reaſon, the difference 


is leſs eaſily diſtinguiſhed amongſt them, than 
their inferiors. An acute obſerver may, however, 
| diſcover continual traces even here, which, like | 


a flame ſmothered, rather than extinguiſhed, will 
for ever blaze out on either fide whenever any 
new quarrel, either political or perſonal, ſhall 


| have ſupplied it with freſh fuel. But amongſt the 


mating and lower orders, which comprehends 
L 3 _, three- 


THE: LOITERER «5 
hazard a conjecture, they would give it as their 
opinion, that though all theſe cauſes may have ſe- 
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three-fourths of both nations, it rages to this mo. 
ment with as much violence as ever; and two 
Indian Chieftains, whoſe anceſtors have for ages 
paſt alternately feaſted on each other's blood, 
ſcarce hate more cordially and more mutually, 
than an Engliſh Countryman and a French Pez. 
| ſant: : both of whom are greatly averſe to allow. 
ing their adverſary one virtue, and exceedingly 
ingenious in the accuſations they bring againſt 
each other, in order to juſtify their mutual diſlike, 
Thus a Frenchman entertains an opinion, that an 
Engliſhman is a rough, ferocious, and uncivilized 
animal, juſt one degree above an Ouran Outang, 
and 1s moſt deplorably ignorant of the agrements 
of ſociety, as he can neither fiddle, dance, or 
laugh, and conſequently, gui ne vaut rien auprès des 
Dames. While, on the other ſide, a Britiſh ſub- 
ject will tell you, that the Mounſeers are all poor, 
| half-ſtarved, louſy devils; that they wear wooden 
ſhoes, and ruffles without ſhirts; and that they 
have nothing to eat but ſoup meagre, and fri- 
caſſeed frogs; of the truth of which heavy accuſa- 
tion he is in his own mind fully convinced, and to 
which he adds the charge of weakneſs and effemi- 
nacy ; it being, he avers, a well-known fact, 
that one e can at . time lick tar 
French, 


Was 
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Was this mutual animoſity diſplayed only in 
the above-mentioned- terms of reproach, and 
would they be ſatisfied with giving vent to their 
virulence by a war of words, the matter would be 
ol no great importance to the community; and 

though it might ſometimes draw down a ſmile 
from the gay, "would remain for ever ſafe from the 
attacks of the ſatyriſt. But, unfortunately, the 

contrary 1s ſo notoriouſly the fact, that the vulgar 
ol each nation ſeem to conſider every advantage, 
that can be taken againſt their adverſaries, as per- 
fectly fair and honourable; and in the pride of 
obtaining a mean triumph over an unprotected 
ſtranger, forget at once the laws of hoſpitality, 
good - nature, and truth. Thus ſhould an ill-fated 

Frenchman: aſk his way from one ſtreet to another 
in London, he is firſt of all laughed at for not 
ſpeaking with fluency and corre&neſs, the moſt 
difficult of all the European Languages, and being 
ignorant of his way in a place where he never 
was before. He then receives a careleſs, perhaps 
a wrong direction; and if after this he has the in- 
ſolence to complain, he is ſurrounded by the mob, 
who firſt tell him, that he is not now in an abſo- 
lute government among Slaves with wooden ſhoes ; 
and then commonly cut off his ruffles and queue, 
and if he eſcapes a ducking, he * think himſelf 
very well off, 


And 
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And here I am reluctantly obliged to confeſs, 
that the Engliſh much oftener offend in this Point, 
than their neighbours, who (to do them Juſtice) 

are very careful to do every thing comme il fas, 
and never forget to cheat us with the higheſt good 
breeding. 


It is true indeed that Milord Anglois is pillaged 
all the way from Calais to Bourdeaux; but then, 
on the other hand, he receives ſo many Aattering 
eulogiums on his national. generoſity, from the 
Gar ons d Ecurie, and ſo many ſmiles from the 
Filles de Chambre, that I know not whether it can 
be fairly ſaid, that he has a bad bargain. 


That many Frenchmen who have best in Eng- 
land, and every Enoliſhman who has been in 
France, have often found themſelves i in the above-_ 
mentioned predicaments, none, 1 believe, will 
deny: nor ought it, perhaps, to be thought ex- 
traordinary, that as the common French often 
cheat, and the common Engliſh often threſh one 
another, they ſhould give ſo little quarter to the 
purſes or perſons of their enemies: but I cannot 
help expreſſing my ſurpriſe, when I hear this un- 
feeling conduct, and unſocial temper, recommend- 
ed rather than excuſed, by thoſe whom a more li- 


5 beral education, and more enlightened minds, 
ny 
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might have taught to ſet the higheſt value on thoſe 
endearing acts of kindneſs, which increaſe the hap- 


I pineſs of human ſociety, and add to the honour of 


human nature. And though I can forgive the 
compiler of a ballad, thoſe common place invec- 
tives, which irritate each nation againſt the other; 


1 cannot but lament that the author of one of the 
beſt hiſtories which this age has produced, ſhould 


have been ſo far tranſported by national prejudice, 
as to inſert the following paſſage 1 in a work other- 
wiſe unexceptionable— 


« Let ohiloſophers blame this prejudice, as in- 
C conſiſtent with the liberality of the human 
« mind, let moraliſts mourn its ſeverity, and weak 
_ « politicians lament its deſtructive rage—You, 
« my dear Philip, as a lover of your country will 


© ever, I hope, revere à paſſion, which has ſo 
often given victory to the arms of England, and 
« humbled her haughty rival; which has pre- 
© ſerved, and continues to preſerve the neem. 


« dency of Britain.” 


How far the above-mentioned prejudice has 
contributed to the increaſe of our national glory, 


or protected our independency, may perhaps ad- 
mit of a doubt; and I cannot but think it a bad 


compliment to the grneroys courage of our coun- 
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trymen, to ſuppoſe it can receive any additiong 
force from ſo-mean a principle, as the indulgence 
of private revenge, or gratitication of perſonal vz. 
nity. And though little of the moraliſt, and leſ 
of the philoſopher, I muſt lament the prevalence 
and would diminiſh the force of a paſſion, which 
interrupts the harmony of nations, and damps the 


warmth of private friendſhip, which robs peace of 


its deareſt bleſſings, and adds new horrors to the 
Rowen: of war. 


The French and Engliſh have, indeed, long 
maintained a ſuperiority both in arts and arms, 
over the reſt of Europe, and are alike conſpicuous 


for the luſtre of conqueſt, the cultivation of {ci- 


ences, and the progreſs of refinement. They 


have both many virtues and many faults, and 


would they mutually endeavour to imitate the 


accomplithments, inſtead of eſpying the defects of 


their neighbours, both parties would ſurely find 


their account in it. For this purpoſe I would 


wiſh a commercial treaty to be formed, in which 
mental qualifications, rather than perſonal conve- 


niences, ſhould be the objects of exchange; and 
I am inclined to think that this ſpecies of traffic 


would be equally beneficial to us both, ſince we 


each abound in many commodities in which the 
other is woefully deficient. Thus, for example— 
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yerance, might be articles at leaſt as acceptable 
to the French as our cutlery and hardware: and 
I think our ſociety would be improved, could we 
import along with their Champaigne and Bur- 
gundy, the livelineſs of their converſation, and 
the ſoftneſs of their manners. Nor would the 
3 advantages of this mental commerce be confined 
I to our ſex ; for however partial I may be to my 


Najvets of manner, and the air enjoue of the 
French, would be as deſirable an addition to them 
as their gauzes and cambrics. And, on the 
W other hand, Les Belles Parifiennes would not find 
3 | themſelves leſs engaging, could they attain a little 
Y of that attractive innocence, and that decent re- 
1 | ſerve, which has ſo long, and I truſt, ever will 
; diſtinguiſh the ladies of this iſland. 


H [4 
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qualities, each ſide would ſoon get rid of their 
bad ones; and the characters of the two nations 
would be 1o completely blended, as to. prevent in 
either thoſe narrow prejudices, which are an equal 


| bes be decently objected to the one or che other. 
= For 


a quantity of Britiſh keenneſs, and Britiſh perſe- | 


5 Thus by a reciprocal interchange of our good 


diſgrace to both. We ſhould no longer hear of 
Engliſh dulneſs, and French frivolity; nor could 
the charge of ſolemn taciturnity, or flippant pert- 


fair countrywomen, candour muſt allow, that the 
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For the Engliſh would be convinced, that | 
man may be at once merry and wiſe ; and the 


French acknowledge, that talking without any 
thing to ſay is tireſome, and laughter without 


wit is inſipid. In one word, the Engliſh might 
grow gay, the French grave; the Engliſh might 
learn to talk, the French to hold their tongues, 
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Principibus placuiſſe viris, non ultima laus eft. 


Haak. 


HE Engliſh Nation has been long cele- 


brated among foreigners for their remark- 
able eagerneſs in the chace, and the extraordinary 
pitch of perfection to which they have brought 
| that amuſement, Nor is this pre-eminence, how- 
ever meritorious, in the leaſt wonderful; ſince the 
whole arcana of ſporting are now ſo completely laid 


open, in the poetry of Somerville, and the proſe 


M2 - 8 


forced. oy pare cular examples, that my readers 
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of Beckford, that our country Squires no longer 
wander about in the errors of uncertain practice, 
but can make their caſts with regular, exactneſs, 
and kill their foxes in the moſt ſyſtematic manner. 
Hut there is a ſpecies of hunting, which, though 
little known out of the precincts of the Univer. 
fity, is yet very much practiſed in it; and which, 
if it yields in point of health and exerciſe to fox 
and even to hare-hunting, has in ſome reſpects the 


advantage over both; as it 1s in ſeaſon all the year 


round, is interrupted neither by the froſts of De- 
cember, nor the winds of March; and far from 
being an expenſive amuſement, 1 is frequently found 
to be extremely profitable to it's purſuers.— 
doubt not but the greater part of my readers are 


by this time convinced that I allude to the diver. 


fion of Tuft-hunting ; which has been ſo long and 


ſo ſucceſsfully practiſed in this place, i 
rather ſurpriſed never to have met with any treatiſe 
on the ſubject, lay! ing down a competent number 


of rules to direct and aſſiſt the young and uner- 


perienced, in attaining a proper proficiency i in this 
art.—But as this ſpecies of hunting ſeems to have 


eſcaped the obſervation of the above-mentioned 


authors, I have for ſome time projected a long and 
elaborate work on this ſubject ; at once ſo copious 
and fo clofe, ſo replete with general remarks, . et- 


mult 
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uſt be very inattentive or very dull, if they are 
not in a little time as clever as myſelf. —But as 
the above book, from the nature of its ſubject, 
muſt take up a great deal of time, I have been in- 
Juced, in the interim, to draw up the following 


henſion of all readers, and applicable to the de- 


myſelf, will be as uſeful and as much read as Ten 
Minutes advice to Horſemen, or Bob Short 8 
Rules for Whiſt. —Reſerving, therefore, a fuller 
inveſtigation of the ſubject to the work alluded to, 
] ſhall here content myſelf with making a few ge- 


method of purſuing it when found. — And it is 
here proper to be remembered, that, though there 


reſembles both fox and bare-hunting; yet, in 


fox-hunters to be moſt favourable to heir amuſe- 
ment: and yet I have been aſſured by very expe- 
rienced Hunters of Tufts, that they never threw 
off earlier than twelve, and had often very great 
ſport at a much later hour. With regard to the 
kelieſt places to find in, much depends on the 
Is Mx time 


ſort, but excellent rules, ſuired to the compre- 


mands of every emergency ; and which, I flatter 


neral remarks, on the narure of the game purſu- 
ed, the likelieſt places for finding it, and the heſt 


are ſome points in which the hunting I ſpeak of 
others, it is totally unlike either. To exemplity 5 


in a very principal point. An early hour is re- 
commended by Mr. Beckford, and allowed by all 


xz 
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time of year, and the time of day; but in general 
it may be obſerved, that Livery-ſtables and Bij. 
liard-rooms in the forenoon, and Port-meadoy 
and the High- ſtreet of an evening, are uſually 
eſteemed the likelieſt places (or in the language 
of ſportſmen, the beſt lodging) for game of this 
kind; and if you draw all thoſe places well, I will 
venture to inſure you from having many Blank 
days. If, however, the aboye-mentioned places 
ſhould fail, it may be ſometimes neceſſary, as 2 
dernier reſource, to try their own rooms; but it 
has been obſerved that thoſe Tufts, who take 
much to laying in ſuch places, are of a cowardly 
nature, and ſeldom ſhew good — 


The method of hunting them comes next to be 
conſidered; which requires indeed as much acti. 
vity and caution, as large a quantity of reſolution 
and perſeverance, as any fox chace whatever,— 
| You are not only to preſs them hard at firſt, and 
| keep as cloſe as poſſible to them afterwards, but 
muſt alſo be careful never to head or turn them 
back ; for though a Tuft be a very ſimple animal, 
he 1s at times a yery obſtinate one too, and any 
endeavour to make him go the way he does not 
chuſe to go, might be fatal to your ſport; it being 
well known that a Tuft (when once ſuffered to get 
away from you) is ſcarcely ever recovered again, 
—Þefore 
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2 I conclude theſe looſe hints, I muſt alſo 


mention a circumſtance, which it will perhaps re- 


quire all the credit I have with my readers to make 
them believe, and which I aſſure them is neverthe- 


leſs literally true. Every one has, doubtleſs, been 
informed, that the beaver (when cloſely preſſed 


by the hunters, and when all eſcape ſeems impoſ- 


ſible) has been known to leave behind him that 


part of his body for which he knows he is purſu- 
ed; and thus, by ſacrificing a little, ſave the reſt. 


The creature J have been deſcribing imitates 


him in this very point. For it is not only a fact, 
that they are often obliged to make very valuable 
depaſits for the benefit of their purſuers; particu- 
larly when driven into taverns and coffee-houſes, 


from whence there would be otherwiſe no eſcape ; | 
but I am informed that (nirabile diffi) commiſ- 8 
lions in the army, and even preſentations to liv- 
ings, have been dropped from Tufts when pro- 


perly hunted, and which have never failed to free 
them at once from any further perſecutions.— 


That ſuch may be the good fortune of all my 
readers, who are fond of this amuſement, is my 


moſt earneſt wiſn; that it is not the luck of every 


one, the following letter will prove, with which 1 


ſhall conclude this number 
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To the AUTHOR of the LOITERER, 


811 | 


MY father was the ſon of the half brother of 
the third couſin of an Iriſh Peer, and as his fa. 
mily had not condeſcended to bring him up to any 
profeſſion, was for ſome years of his life nearer 
ſtarving, without being actually ſtarved, than 1 
hope you, though an author, can eaſily conceive, 
At the age of twenty-four, he had the good fortune 
to marry the daughter of the wife of the ſteward to 
a great man, who brought with her, as a marriage 
portion, a patent place in the cuſtoms, ſufficient 
(as. they had no child but myſelf) to ſupport them 
with tolerable decency. As my father had thus 
happily made his own fortune by his alliance with 
the great, he naturally expected his ſon ſhould do 
ſo to. The utility of good connexions, and the 
credit of faſhionable acquaintance, were the firſt 

lefſons I was taught. Servility and meanneſs were 
inculcated by precepts, enforced by example, and 
encouraged by rewards, I ſtudied the arts of ad- 
frets, inſtead of learning my letters, and could 
fatter before I could ſpell. At the age of eight 
years I was ſent to Eton, not becauſe it was one 2 
the beſt, but becauſe it was one of the genteeleſt 
| ſchools in the Kingdom 3 where 1 exerted my 1n- 
g ſinuating 
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ſinuating talents with great ſucceſs, and ſoon ob- 
tained a reſpectable acquaintance with the ſons of 
our moſt illuſtrious nobility, and the heirs of im- 
menſe poſſeſſions. I was their aſſiſtant in the ex- 


erciſes of the: ſchool, and their fag in the diverſions 

out of it; often the confidant of their miſchievous 
ſchemes, and ſometimes the ſufferer from their 
miſcarriage :, for all which I was rewarded by fre- 


quent invitations to accompany them home, and 
had actually, once the honour of ſpending my 


' Chriſtmas holidays in the houſe of a Duke. When 


my friends claſſical education, rather than my own 
was compleated, I was ſent off to Oxford, and en- 
tered as a Commoner in the College which my fa- 
ther was informed to be the moſt faſhionable 1 in 


the Univerſity. Here, far from loſing thoſe 


friends whom I had acquired at ſchool, 1 daily 
made more, for I ſoon found that great men 


and oreat boys are pretty much alike, and that 
| flattery is as acceptable, and reliſhes as well at 
Oxford as at Eton. In conſequence of this, 1 
could ſodn rank in my liſt of friends a very decent 
number of Titles, not to mention a long ſtring of 


Honourables and Baronets, to whom I paid a kind 


of ſecondary attention, in exact proportion to their 


rank. So much in ſhort was I in all the parties of my 


noble friends, that I began at laſt to fancy myſelf 
a great man; and if not noble, at leaſt a ſort of 


appencgge 
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appendage to nobility : indeed J have certainly 
caught ſomething of their manners, for to this day 
1 can run in debt with as much ſpirit as the firſ 
peer of the realm, and be idle with as good a grace 
as if 1 was the heir of thouſands. 


But to return to my ſtory.—At the end of four 
years my noble acquainrance had all left Oxford 
ſome went to make the Grand Tour, ſome to be 
Members of Parliament, and ſome to take poſſeſ. 
ſion of their eſtates, become fathers of families, 
juſtices of the peace, and to ſleep with their fore. 
fathers. They all parted from me, however, in 
the moſt affectionate manner, and ſome of them 
gave me moſt preſſing invitations to come and ſec 

them. Which ſaid invitations I ſoon found it very 
convenient to accept, and accordingly ſtaid with 
them all round as long as J decently could, and! 
am afraid rather longer, for I did not leave them 
all after ſome pretty broad hints, | 


I was now in a moſt deplorable ſituation: my 
father and mother were both dead, and without 
making any proviſion for me: from all my great 
acquaintance I had as yet got nothing but debts, 
and inſtead of being the favoured companion of 
the rich and great, I was now known to few, and 
by thoſe few known only to be deſpiſed, It is true 
„ 15 that 
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chat a freſh ſet of great men were continually enter- 
ing the Univerſity; but they were Pharoahs who 
knew not Joſeph, and I had neither {kill nor incli- 
| nation to play the ſame game over again, In this 
emergency I took orders, hoping to be provided for 
by ſome of my friends, and that they, to whoſe 
| happineſsI had ſo often contributed, would in their 
turn, contribute ſomething to mine. I therefore 
applied to them and pleaded in the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner our paſt intimacy, and my preſent diſtreſſes. I 
received from all the warmeſt aſſurances of ſupport, 
| and from ſome very liberal promiſes of immediate 
preferment. Since this time fifteen years haverolled 
| on, and notwithſtanding the earneſt wiſhes and ſin- 
cere intentions of my friends, for my advancement, 
am ſtill curate of a ſmall village for the ſum of 
fifty pounds a year. Not but that many livings have 
fallen in the interim; however, it has ſo happened 
that my patrons have been obliged to beſtow 
them againſt their will on ſome other . 
As I have given up all hopes of preferment, and 
with only to make the world acquainted with my 
| misfortunes, and the ingratitude of my friends, —T 
have for this purpoſe made choice of your paper, 
which I have been the rather induced to do, as 1 
haye been informed it is a very nee one, 


Ill 
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Tell the world then, Sir, from me, that whoeys, 
expects future and laſting patronage from the pre. 
ſent tranſient intimacy of a few thoughtleſs young 
men, looks for what he will never find, and is only 
heaping up diſappointment for himfelf. As fy 
my right worthy and approved good maſters, the grey 
—tell them, that meanneſs in their followers, can 
never juſtify ingratitude in themſelves; for they who 
love flattery ought to pay its proper price, and ift 
greatneſs of the reward is to be in exact proportion 
to the ſeverity of the labour, I know not how t 
name a ſufficient compenſation for thoſe who hart 
ſpent their whole time in flattering the foibles of 
the great, and perſuading fools that they are wiſe 

I have the honour to be, . 

Sir, your moſt humble fervant. 
LUKE LICKSPITTLE, 
25 Ms. 59 
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ADNANT thynn, et cetaria CRESCUNT. 


S I have received, during the publication | 

of my work, ſeveral letters, none of which, 

| ſeparately, is ſufficient to conſtitute a paper, I ſhall 

W take this opportunity of introducing ſome of them 
to the world, and at the ſame time of procuring | 

I for myſelf a week's vacation. 


To the LOITERER. 


on POR de L—;, . 
YOU have doubtleſs erde a learned edu- 


cation, and at preſent lead an academical life; yet 
: N 2 By I de 


—— — . — 


are fix in number) above want. My eldeſt ſo 


: to exhibit in this place. — As I had ever been u 
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I hope you will not refuſe the complaints of a man, 
though he cannot lay any pretenſion to the adyar. 
tages either of the one or the other, 


My father was an indeſtriolia woollen-draper i 
this town, and as he had no child but myſelf 

brought me up to the ſame buſineſs; in due time 
admitted me into partnerſhip, and at his deceak 
left me ſole heir to his cuſtom and effects. By i 
conſtant application and diligence, for the ſpace of 
thirty years, I have the pleaſing profpedt of bein 
able, at my death, to place my children (which 


has juſt obtained a ſcholarſhip at Oxford; Chai 
is now in the ſixth year of his apprenticeſhip i 
home; and little Tommy is preparing himſelff« i 
the law, at a neighbouring grammar- ſchool 3 
My daughters are three diſcreet girls, very gool- 1 
natured, and not without ſome pretenſions u 
beauty. We have all the greateſt love for ex 
other, and the utmoſt harmony ſubſiſts among u 
This, Sir, was the ſituation of myſelf and famil, 
*till a company of ſtrolling players obtained lea 


indulgent father, I could not refuſe my childre 
the pleaſure of going to the play; but would! 
had rather ſent them to a Methodiſt Meeting -| 
For do you know, Sir, they have bene 
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mad ever ſince. Their whole converſation turns 


Y upon nothing elſe but acting. In ſpite of my in- 


junctions, they! aitend almoſt every performance; 


; ind, not contented with hearing, are continually 
I outing ſome of their e confounded 


ſtuff: crowns, daggers, chains, piſtols, and every 
ting of that kind are ſcattered up and down 
the rooms; and, in ſhort, wy houſe, which was 


lately the moſt regular, beſt diſpoſed houſe in 
Irown, is turned topſy-turvy. On my entering 
into the parlour the other morning 


£53 


daughters came up to me with brooms in their 


W 1120 ds, and thrice exclaiming, * All hail, Mac- 
beth!“ bruſhed by me out of the door, and 
Wicrarched my face all over with their beſoms.— 

Way, it was but yeſterday that Charles, inſtead of 
J aſſiſting me in raiſing a bale of goods which he 
1 had himſelf thrown down in one of his mad rants, 


told me in a very ſerious manner, he © thought 


it would have mounted,” and concluded with 
Nralking ſomething about “ the great globe inhe- 
ring a baſe viſion.” 


Nor am J, Sir, the only perſon who ſuffer from 


Ibis abominable theatre. Nothing but idleneſs 

prevails throughout the town. There has been 
one inſtance of a woman who pawned her prayer 
book for a gallery ticket; and it was but laſt 
Veel, that my neighbour Felt's daughter run off 


N 3 24 IS with 
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my three 
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with the hero of the company. This, Sir, is the 
circumſtance which affects me moſt ; for 1 exped 
every day to hear a ſimilar account of one of my 
girls: though they tell me to be under no ſuch 
apprehenſions, for the dear Romeo is gone, and thy 
Hall take up with no Mercutio. What they mean, 
: heaven knows ! I hope, however, we ſhall ſoon ge 
rid of this neſt of thieves; and, in the mean time, 
be ſo kind, Mr. Loiterer, as to inſert this letter in 
your work, that it may be a' warning to other 
towns not to admit a company of ſtrolling players; 
and by ſo doing you will confer a kindneſs on 
them, and a favour on 


Your 5 


ABRAHAM STEADY, 


Te the L 0 ITE K E *. 
„ N . 

I SHALL not 4rdbble you with any account 
of my birth, parentage, or education; ſuffice it u 
ſay, I have long been, and ſtill continue to be: 
member of this Univerſity ; and thus, without au 
further preface, I ſhall beg leave to offer ſome fey 
thoughts on a ſubject, which I do not recollect i 
have before ſeen repreſented 1 in the ſame manner. 


Books are my chief ſtudy and: amuſement ; but 


ee I le myſelf on poſſeſſing one of tht 
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W deft and moſt unintelligible editions of the claſ- 
ſics, I by no means ſubſcribe to the opinions of 


thoſe, who think that the antiquity of a work 
makes it on that. account more valuable; and 
though I entertain a great veneration for ancient 


1 literature, I muſt acknowledge, that I am much 
W more partial to modern publications, 


But amongſt all theſe, none, as I think, 7 
o be put in competition with thoſe daily produc- | 
W tions of the preſs, the public newſpapers : : and if 
the merit of a work can be argued from the uni- 
Verſal avidity with which it is peruſed, my opinion, 
W 1 cruſt, will not be found ſingular. Nor is it dif- 
F ficult to aſſign a reaſon for the extraordinary ſuc- 
ess of theſe newſpapers, as they not only g gratify 


the natural curioſity of the human mind, with a 


continual ſucceſſion of freſh intelligence, but con- 
W tain a variety of topics adapted to every capacity, 
W from the peer to the porter. There are horſe- 


races for my lord, ſcandal for my lady, politics for 
tradeſmen, advertiſements for farmers, and mur- 
ders for ſervants. | 


The Athe nian; we are bold, uſed to go round : 


the city in a morning, enquiring the news of the 


day; which circumſtance, I think, may almoſt lead 

us to conclude, that the uſe of newſpapers were 

entirely unknown to chem; ; otherwiſe they would 
never 
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s THE LO1TTERER. 
never have taken the trouble to walk about for in. 
telligence, when they could have procured it in ſo 
convenient a manner at home. They were all pg. 
liticians, becauſe they had all a voice in public 
debates ; we are all politicians, becauſe the neceſ. 
ſary information is ſo eaſily acquired; and while 
an Athenian was obliged to collect his news, and 
regulate” public affairs by traverſing the ſtreets, an 
| Engliſhman, with as much ſatisfaction to himſelf 
depoſes miniſters, and plans the conqueſt of em. 
pires, without ever ſtirring from his fire-ſide. 


But that the Romans were poſſeſſed of this va. 
luable article, I know, has been ſtrongly aſſerted, 
To decide, however, on ſuch an important quel- 
tion, I ſhall leave to the diſquiſition of yourſelf or 
readers; and only obſerve, chat if ſuch was the 
caſe, our loſs is much to be lamented ; for ſuppoſe, 
dear Sir, that all the Heralds, Chronicles, Adver- 
tiſers, and Gazettes Extraordinary of ancient 
Rome, were tranſmitted down to theſe latter ages, 
unimpaired either by accident or time, what an in- 
exhauſtible ſource of pleaſure and intelligence 
ſhould we derive from them ! How many private 
anecdotes, amuſing intrigues, and entertaining 
pieces of ſcandal would they diſcover to us! La- 
dies would be induced to acquire a knowledge in 
the dead languages; and thus might ſtudy the fe- 

ſhions of the ts ae age, improve on the court 
95 2 | _ _ 


g reſſes of the Roman matrons, and learn all the eti- 
. quette of levee-days. And in addition to theſe: 
advantages, what real ſatisfaction muſt every ſin- 


ence, when he ſhould hear, that on ſuch a day 
Marcus Tullus Cicero arrived in ſafety at his Tuſ- 
culan Villa; and knew the exact hour in which it 
was IO at the Palatine . Ser 

But if we regard newſpapers in a more ſerious 
light, if we conſider them as the chronicles of the 
times, and the retailers of hiſtorical facts, new mat- 
ter of lamentation ariſes, and we ſee ourſelves de- 
prived of the moſt valuable traces of antiquity.— 
How amply would they have compenſated for the 


ſhould we have received in peruſing them! and, to 
omit every other conſideration, what could have 
led us to form a more Juſt idea of the manners, 


public advertiſements ! 

The great ſuperiority, Saks which . 
will enjoy over us, with reſpect to literary acquiſi- 

tions, muſt be univerſally allowed. They will 

by different authors, who, uninfluenced by preju- 


with 
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cere admirer of the ancients neceſſarily experi- 


now irreparable loſs of Livy! what inſtruction 


morals, and improvements of che age, than the : 


poſſeſs a regular and uninterrupted detail of hiſto- 
rical information; and they will have this related 


| dice or party, will ſtate all fides of the queſtion 
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with the ſame clearneſs and impartiality. They 
will ſee the cuſtoms and follies of every age paint- 
ed in the molt lively colours; and have the dates 
of every improvement in the arts of phyſic, poetry, 
and politics, marked out with the utmoſt exactneſs 
and preciſion. And when I take all theſe circum. 
ſtances into conſideration, I make. no-doubt that 
newſpapers, in the courſe of a few centuries, will 
alone be eſteemed as the ſource of all hiſtorical 
knowledge, chronological accuracy, and polite li- 
terature; and an old, original edition of the World, 
Chronicle, or Herald will, I dare ſay, be invaluable, 


1 am, dear Mr. Loiterer, 
Tour's ſucerely, 


To the LOI TE R E R. 
THERE is, as you muſt well know, Mr. Loi 
ter, a claſs of men who ſlide along through life, 
and eſcape the notice of mankind. * They are nei- 
ther extravagantly good, or extravagantly bad; 
their beſt qualities conſiſt in the commiſſion of no 
actual vice, their worſt in the practice of no rei 
virtue. In ſhort they reſemble a chair in a coun- 
try-dance, which never ſtirs from its place, and 
would always remain unnoticed, unleſs for the con- 
venience it affords others of moving round 2 
1 5 TT 1 


. 
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of this claſs, Mr. Loiterer, is or rather was the 
writer of this letter ; why he wiſhes to be ſo no 
longer, the following ſhort account of himſelf will 


ſchool-fellows know the ſame, is a matter of great 


the little boys, I ſtole through nine years, and if 
without raifing a ſingle enemy, I am ſure, withour 


| found my own was entirely new to all. The ſame 


| | where my perſon. is known, I am conſidered as a 
W cypher ; and men no more regard what they ſay be- 


—Theſe indignities have frequently given me fo 


much trouble, that I have at length come to the 
determination of changing my manner of life, and 


tion, that they are the only expedients by which I 


ſufficiently declare. I know very well that I was 
at a public ſchool, but whether or no any of my 


doubt to me; for not remarkable either as a genius 
or a dunce, not reſpected by the great or feared by 


gaining a ſingle friend. At my removal to this : 
place, though I daily recollected ſeveral old faces, 


W fate fill purſued me—and I really believe there is 
W not a freſhman of a fortnight's ſtanding, but is bet- 
ter known in the Univerſity than I am, though I. 
want but ſix months of taking my degree. Even 


W fore me, and do with me, than if I were a poſt. 


acquiring ſome reputation. To'this end I have 
formed ſome few reſolutions, of which I hope you, 
Mr, Loiterer, will approve, as I find by obſerva- 


can hope to become W e Once a week 
1 ſhall | 
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I ſhall regularly appear drunk at one of the coffee. 
houſes; in private parties I ſhall only talk louder, 
and ſwear more than any other perſon 1 in company, 
and now and then kick up a row in the ſtreet.— 
Which circumſtances, joined to a cuſtom of loung. 
ing at biliard-tables, and parading High- ſtreet on 
a reſtive horſe (which I have already purchaſed for 
the occaſion) will, I hope, reſcue my name from 
that obſcurity, in which it has been ſo long inyoly. 
5 ed; and raiſe me at leaſt to the ſame ſhare of repu- 
tation with half of the young men in this Univer. 
N Jam, Sir, your's, | 375 


b. B. 


Though 1 have dready arrived at the uſual li 

mits of my paper, yet the ſhortneſs of the following 

letter, the reaſonable requeſt contained in it, and 

a obligation of a long promiſe, will, I truſt, bea 
2 fufficient excuſe for introducing 6 


To the LOITE RER. 
Dax Ms. LotTERER, 
1 have long had a great deſire to bee how my 
name would look in print; by inſerting this, there- 
fore, in your entertaining work, you will confer 
an everlaſting favour, | 


On your conſtant reader, and ſincete admirer, 
28 Wk 99 TOM WITTY. 
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LOITERER. 


SATURDAY, April 25, 1789. 


Vires acquirit eundo. 


HOUGH ſome faſtidious critic may not be 
diſpoſed to allow, that deep learning is the 

characteriſtic of the preſent age; it will, I believe, 
de granted by all, that learning to a certain degree, 
was never ſo gegerally diffuſed as at the preſent 
5 0 . 
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period. Our very peaſants may vie with the ſe. 
nators of ancient Greece or Rome, in a knowledge 
of the true intereſts and conſtitutions of their te. 
ſ;eftive countries. Nor is this to be wondered 
at, when we reflect on the rapidity with which in. 
telligence of every kind is propagated, by daily, 
weekly, monthly, and * periodical Public. 
tions. 


That we have, with propriety, been called a na 
tion of politicians, is evident from the aftoniſhing 
number of newſpapers, which are perpetually iſ. 
ſuing from the preſs, both in town and country,— 
That the inhabitants of Great Britain have an equi 
delight in works which tend to promote a knoy: 
ledge of the belles lettres, of morality, of criti 
ciſm, and of elegant compoſition, will be teſtified 
by barely mentioning the Tatler, the Spectator 
the Guardian, the Rambler, the Adventurer, the 
Connoiſſeur, the Idler, the World, the Mirror, the 
Lounger, the Obſerver, the Olla Podrida, and, 
though laſt, I hope not leaſt in the public eſtimation, 
the Loiterer.— That we have alſo with juſtic 
been called a nation of philoſophers, is equal 
evident from the avidity with which the variow 
monthly reviews are purchaſed. By theſe, th 
ſurface of ſcience, in every department, is pe- 
| petual) 
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petually ſkimmed : though it is difficult to deter- 
mine, whether the laſt mentioned publications are 
more friendly or hoſtile to ſcience. If knowledge 
is very generally diffuſed, by their means, it muſt 
at the ſame time be owned that the ardour of many 
an aſpiring genius has been damped by their deci- 
ſions; and by them the minds of well-meaning 
individuals have been tortured upon the racks of 
criticiſm. Too often, it is to be feared, the ma- 
lice of the envious hath here found a receptacle 
for its venom. How ſeverely cutting muſt it be 


d a na- 
11ſhing 
ly if 


Wry.,— rite work, to have his hopes of fame blaſted in a 
n equal ſingle moment, perhaps by an 1gnorant ſcribbler, 
Knoy: W ho looks no farther than his prejave. | 

f crit. 55 

tele | In vain will he attempt a defence; his work is 
ectator, ea but by few, and perhaps underſtood by ſtill 
er, Us fewer; whilſt that which decides upon his fate is 
rot, th In the hands of every reader; the meaneſt of | 
* and whom can underſtand that the author is diſgraced; 
marode receives a ſtab in the dark, and to defend him- 
Julia g 17, is to fight with the air; or what is till worſe, 
equal) is to propagate his own diſgrace: nay, the very 
24 wretch who has given the blow, and who lives, 
e, 


perhaps, within a Tel doors of the ſufferer, has it 


Is . in his power, under the maſk of pity and concern, 
petuall {t1]] further to propagate the detraction of which 
VV 
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for an author who hath toiled for years at a favou- 
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he. is himfelf the cauſe. —But, leſt my reader 
ſhould conclude that the Loiterer, in ſome former 
literary adventure, has been himſelf the laughing 
ftock of a Reviewer, I will haſten to the purport] 
of this paper, which is to extract good from evil. 
Our excellent miniſter has no doubt a variety off 
Plans in reſerve, for encreaſing the revenue of hs 
country: I would wiſhto add one more to the num. 
ber ; which 1s, that every article, in every revien, 
may in future be conſidered and paid for as an al. 
vertiſment. It would be enetring too minutely in- 
to the ſcheme, at preſent, to determine what dif. 
| ference ſhould be made betwixt a favourable and 
unfavourable report: but doubtleſs the panegyre 
ol vanity, and the libel of envy, would bring it 
conſiderable ſums to the treaſury, The avihor 
and his antagoniſt may thus have an opportunity 
of fighting each other, to the emolument, if not u 
the entertainment of the public. —It may indeed 
be objected, that the longeſt purſe rather than ti. 
ſoundeſt argument, will thus be likely to carry the 
day; or it may be alledged, that where genius 
and poverty (which is too often the caſe) unite, 
they will have additional difficulties to encounter, 
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This, however, is an objection formidable at 
firſt fight only; for true genius, by a manly per- 


ſeverance, will ſurmount N obſtacle. And 
an 
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after all that has been ſaid, 1 will never believe 
but that there are writers engaged in the conduct 


of every Review, who are capable of taking plea- 


ſure in the nurture of true genius; men, who are 


ready at all times “ parcere ſubjectis et deballare : 


ſuperbos ;” but the great misfortune 1s, that no 
particular men of learning and eminence, ſtand- 
ing forth as the reſponſible editors, the inviſible 


belt of general ſecrecy affords too eaſy an ad- 


miſſion to the carpings of envy, Theſe reflections 
occurred to me, in conſequence of a viſit, when 


at my curacy in the country, from my excellent 


friend Eugenio, whoſe heart is a ſtranger to every 
ſentiment which is not an honour to humanity. 


His eye ſparkled with unuſual fire, and every | 


trait of his countenance had loſt its accuſtomed 
benignity. If Lavater had at that moment be- 


held him, a braſs farthing would have been of 


more value than the whole ſyſtem of Phy ſiog- 
romony, He broke out before the uſual ſalutations 
into the moſt paſſionate exclamations, from 
which I ſoon diſcovered, that my friend, who had 


lately publiſhed ſome excellent eſſays on a ſci- 
entific ſubject, had juſt undergone the ordeal of 
an illiberal Review. His arguments had been 
totally miſrepreſented; a ſlight inaccuracy of ex- 
preſſion, and three typographical errors had been 
magnified into an equal number of unſcientific 


JT 5 blunders. 
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blunders. My concern at the ſituation of my 
friend, and my earnelt deſire to ſooth his feelings 
made me overlook the common forms of good 
breeding; and inftead of deſiring him to enter 
the houſe, we both ſtrolled from the garden gate, 
where I had run to receive him, into an adjacent 
| meadow, where we had ſcarcely advanced twenty 
| paces, when his favourite horſe, a beautiful crez. | 
ture, ſtill led by the hand of his maſter, became 

_ exceſſively unruly; toſſing his head, kicking, 

plunging, and foaming at the mouth. We were 

at a loſs how to account for this, till I happened 
accidentally to perceive an angry. gad-fly faſtened 

to the tendereſt part of his body. I pointed it 
out with a ſmile to Eugenio. Behold, aid I, 

that noble animal has this moment been reviewed, 

See where the blood-ſucker riots in his tendereſt 
feelings. Eugenio's features relaxing, I was 
encouraged to purſue the ſimile. Obſerve yonder 
excellent pack-horſe, with what ſteady perſeve- 
rance does he. continue his journey, unmindful 
of any thing but the load on his back, and the 
way before him; in vain is he aſſailed on ever) 
fide by a troubleſome ſwarm of inſects. Him 
we will call the heavy horſe of literature, hack- | 
ncyed and heedleſs of all the dangers and per- 
plexities of the road; whilſt the young and fiery 


eourſer, like you, my dear Eugenio, his matten 
ſuffer 
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ſulfers himſelf to be driven out of his way, and his 
feelings to be murdered by——a Fly. 


benignity, I brought him into my humble habi- 
tation; where the Concha ſalis puri, joined to a 
| ſincere and hearty welcome, and the circulation 
of a few glaſſes of wine, in a great meaſure diſ- 


ſpated his chaorin. But I could ſtill obſerve, 


during the intervals of converſation, that his feel - 
ings were only ſuſpended. It was in one of theſe 
ſlent intervals that I fell inſenſibly into a reverie, 


which terminated in a profound lleep. When 


vas ſoon convinced that the feelings of Eugenio 
| had made a deep impreſſion on my mind; for the 


imagination, as is uſual in ſleep, anticipating time 
and ſpace, hurried me on to that important period 1 


of my exiſtence, the year one thouſand ſeven 


hundred and ninety- nine, when J fancy'd I beheld 


the Loiterer collected into nine elegant volumes. 
| was pleaſing myſelf with contemplating the 
important appearance which my labours were 
likely to make in the republic of Letters; when a 


bundle of Reviews were opened by an inviſible. 
hand, and ſpread. before me. J haſtily peruſed 
the candid, the impartial, the learned, and the ot 
Engliſh Review. I ſpeak of things as they will - . 


be hereafter named. But I will not treſpaſs on 


the time of my readers by entering into parti- 


The 
ſeatures of Eugenio now reſuming their wonted 


cular 


ing of ——a Fly,—- m_ 
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cular of the various emotions 1 felt upon thi 
trying occaſion. In ſome future number I may 
poſſibly give an extract from each. I ſhall noy 
only obſerve, that whilſt I was engaged with one 
that treated me with the oreateſt ſeverity, I feht 
myſelf as it were ſuddenly ſeized by the noſe; 
and upon opening my eyes beheld my friend 


ſtanding by me with ſmelling- bottles and hart.. 


horn. For ſome minutes he concluded that 


inſtead of an apoplexy, as he had at firſt ſuppoſed, 
I was really ſeized with a ſudden frenzy; for | 
could talk of nothing but the impartial, the candid, 
the learned, and the old Engliſh Review. By 
degrees I became thoroughly awake, and relating 


the particulars of my dream, Eugenio, ſqueezing 
my hand, obſerved with an air of triumph, that 


| ſome pity was certainly due to the reality, when 


ſuch were the feelings excited merely by dream- 


T2 27: 


N. B. Miſs Dorothea Sympath ** Favor is cant 
to band. | 
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. —Diſiat Boi.” a 
 Curas edaces — — ©— Ho. 


To the Avruor of the Loirzass. 
8 1 * of es Oxford. 


"HOUGH I know 1 not in 7 eat degree of eſti- 
mation, you have been accuſtomed to hold 
tne ſcience of Alchymy, yet as the author of every 
uſeful invention has a claim on the attention of the 
candid and liberal, T have made choice of your 
paper, as s the vehicle, to impart to my country- 

P g-: men 


2 4 
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Macy” 8 ſubjects, 


of my paſt life well rewarded, in being enabled u 
impart to my friends a ſecret, which will promote 


nerality of modern projectors) I ſhall generouſly 


tion whatever. 


ineſtimable medicine, ſo long ſought in vain, thit 
its exiſtence is almoſt become doubtful, is neither 
more nor leſs than port vine which, I will ven. 
ture to ſay, if taken in proper quantities, will an- 


+ THY LOITERER, 
men a diſcovery,. which has for its object tle 
health and happineſs of ſome thouſands of his 


You muſt know, Gr, i it was ever my opirin 
that there did exiſt ſuch an univerſal Panacea, 2; 
ſhould not only cure all diſeaſes Incident to the 
human body, and prolong life to its utmoſt period, 
but ſhould be equally bencficiah.to our mental, 3 
to our corporeal powers; ſhould make us not only 
healthy, ſtrong, and bold, bur alſo learned, ſagaci. 
ous, and witty. In purſvance of this idea, I here 
devoted many years to the diſcovery of this valy. 
able ſecret; have perſevered in my ſearch, in 
ſpite of the contempt of the prejudiced, and the 
lau ghter of the gay; and now think the attention 


the happineſs of theirs, and which (unlike the ge-| 


communicate to the public, wee ny ſubſcriy- 
Know PO ſir, and tell your readers, that this 


fwer ger pple of an univerſal medicine, and 
| be 
4 


— 


both of body and mind. — In proof of which 
aſſertion, I might bring numberleſs examples 


the old, in this place; who from a proper regard 
to their health, daily take a large doſe of this 


caſe I rather chuſe to plead my own manner of life 
than theirs. An argument which ought to have 
the more weight, as I am, 1 believe, the firſt ad- 
vertiſer who ever fwallowed his own medicine. 
My regular allowange, for I am regularity itſelf, 


as | find my conſtitution require, I occaſionally ... 


complaints ariſe from poverty of blood, and hav- 
ing been all my life under apprehenſion of pu- 
trid diſorders, to which, I am told that my conſti- 


1 


them; and excepting a flight touch of the gout; 
in ſpring and autumn, and a few nervous trem- 
blings (which I impute to having formerly drank 


ment a moſt perfect and uninterrupted ſtate of 
P 3 „55 r 
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he found a molt perfect reſtorative in all difeaſes 


from among the young, and ſome from among 


mixture, which doubtleſs they would not give 
themſelves the trouble of doing, did they not find 
it extremely beneficial and lates, Sta in this 


o ſomething more than a quart, which, Ons 
increaſe to three pints, and now and then to 8 


ble that quantity, but never on any account dimi- 
riſh; being entirely of opinion, that moſt of our 


tution is naturally inclined.— By the above-men- 
tioned regimen: however, I have happily eſcaped 


too many diluting liquors) I enjoy at this mo- 
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health. Nor am I leſs indebted to this valuable av 

| elixir for improving the qualities of my ming, tur 
than preſerving the powers of my body, having tur 

by long experience obſerved, that my ecurage, int 

generoſity, and wit, always riſe in exact propor- bo 
tion to the number of glaſſes I have drunk, In- pl 

deed, I have reaſon to believe I am not naturally ta 

conſpicuous for any of the above qualifications; in 

8 and in the morning am very careful how I expoſe Al 
| either my perſon or property, to any unneceſſary de 
danger; and have heard it predicted by my moſt re 

intimate friends (who are indeed always too much tl 

f inclined to flatter one) that I ſhall never be taken 9 

up for a plot. But in the evening the caſe is ex- a 

actly reverſed; for my courage and generoſity 'h 

have often induced me to fight thoſe with whom 5 

I had no quarrel, and give money to others for fl 

whom I had no regard; and the brilliancy of my a 

wit is ſo redundant, that it ſeldom fails to get me c 

turned out of the room.—But it is not in the c 

hour of feſtivity, or amidſt the ſocial circle alone, 

that I am obliged to the aſſiſtance of this invigo- X 

rating fluid; for I always find it wonderfully ef. Wl { 

cacious in raiſing my ſpirits, and reſtoring my ] 

good temper, whenever the careleſſneſs of my : 

laundreſs, the aukwardneſs of my bedmaker, te 

blunders of the cook, or any other important miſ- 


fortune has ruffled the natural ſweetneſs of my dil- | 
poſition, And I do hereby heartily recommend 
NN a ver} 
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z very large doſe of this medicine to thoſe unfor- 


tunate young men, who from the frowns of for- 
tune, or of any other fickle fair one, have fallen 
into that deplorable ſtate, which our politer neigh- 


bours dignify with the name of ennui, but which 


plain Engliſhmen call the Blue devils; and I will 


take upon me to aſſure them, that they will find, 


in this Lethean draught, as complete an opiate to 
all their cares and ſorrows, as in the torturing pow 


der of arſenic, or the benumbing juice of the lau- 
rel, And 1n the proſecution of this plan two par- 
ticular advantages vill ariſe—firſt, that the me- 


dicine itſelf is by far the moſt pleaſant and palat- 
able of the two—and ſecondly, that if it ſhould 
happen to fail, they would ſtill have it in their 
power to try the others, For this however I muſt. 
flatter myſelf, they would find no occaſion, and 


am ſanguine enough to imagine, that a proper uſe 
of this liquor would conſiderably leſſen the bills 


of mortality; that our faſhionable young men, 
would be thus enabled to bear up againſt all the 


various misfortunes which occur in this trouble- 


ſome world; would riſe ſuperior to the loſſes of a 


Newmarket meeting, or an ill-run at B —ks's, 


and would preſerve their good temper and ſpirits, 
amidſt the harſh blaſts of the caſt, or the dane of 


an autumnal 10 


T he wil, therefore, of the plan, muſt appear 
= 40 | evident 


'Y 
I 
7 


eien the population of the metropolis; and a 


| pits, or ſhot through the head in the genteeleſ 


with which our nation has been too long, and | 


| thew them that our patience in bearing misfortunes, 


putation we dare live to be hanged, And ſhould 
ir be objected to me by the unbelieving, that like 
other ſchemers, I am a dupe to the enthuſiaſm of 
my temper, and aſcribe powers and advantages t 
my favourite medicine, which it does not really 
poſſeſs; in anſwer to this I can aſſure them, that 
1 have by me a long and well- atteſted liſt of cures, 
which J have already performed on thoſe of my 
private friends, who have put themſelves under my 
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evident to every unprejudiced mind, when it '$ 
conſidered, how mapyfine young fellows, will by 


this means be reſtored to their country and frien 5 
who may encourage che manufactures, and in. 


laſt be honourably ſpitted in Kenſington grave! 


manner behind Montague Houſe. Not to men. 
tion the triumph which every Englithman mus 
feel, in refuting the cruel farcaſms, which ou 
neighbours have always thrown on us, for thoſe 
ungentleman- like methods, of making our exit, 


fear, too juſtly ſtigmatized; ſince we ſhall then 


is equal to our ſpirit in bringing them on, and 
that after we have loſt our eſtates, health, and re- 


directions, and from which I ſhall at preſent ſelect 
one, which I think will ſufficiently eſtabliſh the 
eredit of wy edis wich a diſcerning public. 

| 1 


A very intimate friend of mine, who was ſpending 
the laſt long vacation at a reiat:on's houſe in the 
country, took it into his head (probably from want 
cf ſomething to do) to fall more violently in love 

with a young lady, in the neighbourhood, than I 
| hope, you or J, Mr. Loiterer, ſhall ever be as. long 
as we live. The fair one, it ſcems, was, or pretend 
ed to be inſenſible to his paſſion, and her cruelty 


had ſuch a dreadful effect on bim, that he was re- 


duced 1 in the courſe of a few weeks; from one of the 
jollieſt fellows | in the world, to the mereſt ſighing 
fwain that ever adorned the pages of romance. 
In this pitiful condition, he came to keep Michael- 
mas term. I ſaw in an inftant what was the mat- 


ter with him, and with ſome difficulty prevailed: 
on him to ſubmit to my regimen. Never was a 


caſe better hit—never was a cure more rapidly af. 


fected. On the very firſt evening, after ſwallows: 
ing a bottle of this liquor, he appeared lefs abſent; 
and dejected than in the morning—On the ſecond 


was ſeen to file On the third knew ſeveral of 


his intimate friends who were in the room, and 


ſometimes anſwered when he was ſpoken to.— 
On the fourth, fifth, and fixth, ſhewed evident 
ſymptoms of a reſtoration of reaſon, and at the ex- 


piration of the week, ſurpriſed us all, by jumping ; 


up from his chair, and . wich ene taſte, and 
xpreſſion, | 
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„And Cloe perhaps might have troubled my life 
With croſſes and loſſes, vexation and ſtrife; 
But my wine neither nurſes, nor babies can bring, 


And a big-bellied bottle's a mighty g good thing. 5 


From this moment 1 pronounced him perſeclx 
cured, and having cautioned him againſt a relapſe, | 
ſuffered him at e of the term to go back 

into the country. But the moſt curious part of 
the ſtory is, that the fair lady, who would not have 
any thing to ſay to him when he was dying for her, 
as ſoon as ſhe found he cared not ſix- pence about 
her, began to think him a very fine-young fellow; 

| and I received laſt week a letter ſigned by both 
3 Bridegroom and Bride, thanking me in the warm- 
kj e eſt manner, and aſſuring me, that they conſidered 
| Ek themſelves obliged to me, for their preſent happi- 
neſs. Nor let this be wondered at, for it is one of 
/ 1 many advantages belonging to this medicine, 


that it gives to the moſt timorous and diffident | 
chat happy fluency in converſation, and that pleaſ- 
= ing eaſe and affurance of manner, which we all 
| | know makes us moſt acceptable companions to the 
1 fair; an advantage, which if you are a man of gal- 
=. lantry, Mr. Loiterer, you will think fully ſufficient, 
without any other to. recommended it to every 
young man of ſpirit and taſte.— With you, I believe, 
any more than my/zlf, it ſtands not in need of any 
recommendation for between ourſelves, Mr. Loi- 
terer, I have been long aſſured that you are no 
enemy to a bottle, Horace ſays— 


— 


Fæcundi 


FRET Tm 
Fecundi calius quem non fecere diſertum ? 

And I ſay=-no man could write ſuch papers as your's 
who drank water.—Let me then intreat you, fir, 


light ſour French wines, which will infallibly cor- 


| cive you that warmth of imagination; ſoundneſs 
of judgment, and brilliancy of wit, which I hope 
may long continue to diſtinguiſh your pro- 


ſuring you, that whenever you will come and take 


happy. to drink a bottle with you (or two if you 


I am, S1 R, your's, &c. 


to perſevere in your plan—ayoid by all means the 


rupt your ſtyle, and render your thoughts meagre, 
weak, and inſipid whereas real genuine port, will 


ductions.—As I hear the dinner bell, I muſt now 
finiſh my letter, which I ſhall not do without aſ- 


your commons with me at — college, I ſhall be 


peas} o the ſucceſs of your work, and that 


TOBY-PHILPOT, 


LES 7 hoſe Gentlemen who may be inclintd. to bonour 
the LoiTt&tr with their Correſpondence, ar: 
deſired to ſend their Communications (poſt- 
paid) directed to The Author of the Lov 

' TERER, 4 C. S. Rann's, Bookſeller, High- 
Met, Oxford. | 
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A. Of —— in Anna's reign. WHAR TON. 


BS cond 


8 


tits; LoiTzRER, 

MUOUGH you are, I 1 at ir 
T neither an old man nor a father, yet as you 
muſt in time be the one, and may be the other, 
take the liberty of troubling you with the com- 
plants of a man, who, to his misfortune is both. 
And if, in the following account of my family, 1 
ſhould be a little tedious, remember that age has 
ts privilege, and make allowances accordingly, 


1 was made a member of the univerſity of Ox- 
ford in the beginning of the century, where I reſid- 

| ed nearly thirty years, and thought myſelf hap- | 
py in being preſented, at the end of that term, 
to a college living of fomething leſs value than 
4 200 per annum. 


1 fac after chkrtfed the daughter of a i reſpettable 
Grntleman farmer, who, notwithſtanding ſhe was | 
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a little haſty, and loved to have her own way 


made me in the main an excellent wife, —By her! 
had one ſon, whom. the vanity of his father, 
would fain have made a ſcholar of—but heaven 0 
ordained i it otherwiſe. Poor Jack —his head was F 
not formed for logical or philological ſtudies— , 
ſo after having teazed him and myſelf to no pur. j 
poſe, for three years, and finding we made ſmal of 
advancement, I &en gave up the point—locked i 
vp his cordery, flung the remains of his grammar j 
into the fire, and ſent him to be brought up by a 4 
capital grazier, who was a firſt couſin of my wife's, F 
In this line he ſucceeded admirably—his attention 4 
was unremitted, and his progreſs proportionate— 0 
he ſoon became an accurate judge of the value of A 
land, and a critical connoiſſeur in the ſhape of 5 
cattle.— His advice was deſired by the young, and 1 
his judgment approved by the old. In ſhort, al 
though he never read Virgil's Georgics, or n 
Columella, or indeed any thing elſe, he made: 1 
capital Farmer, and though no ſcholar, was a hap- SG 
py man.— He would probably have been a rich | # 
one too, had he not been ſuddenly taken off in = 
the flower of his age, —Poor Fellow |—1 remem- * 
ber it as well as if it was but yeſterday——He Was fe 
Juſt returned from Weyhill fair, in very low ſpirits tio 
at having ſold only the ſecond beſt hundred of. 
lambs, inſtead of the firſt, as he expected.— M. ; 
fortunes never come alone, —He heard, on his te be 
turn home, of the death of two yearling colts FE 1 


and 


— 
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pound for having committed depradations on his 


fortunes quite overwhelmed him—it was too 
mach to bear he therefore retired to his bet- 
toom; and with the ſpirit of a Roman, opened, 
not his view, but a large bottle of brandy; of 


ter ſeized with a molt violent frenzy fever. In 


and to deſire the pigs might be put up to fat, at 
leaſt a month before chriſtmas, —He was pro- 
ceeding to give ſome directions concerning the 
cows, but his voice failed him a few minutes 
fer he made another effort—muttered ſom thing 


ay, that he had ſome time ſince married the daugh- 
ter of a neighbour of his own rank, by whom he lefr 
one ſon. As he could not be ſuppoſed to be in 
very opulent circumſtances, J determined to take 


houſe, as ſoon as matters at the farm could be 
ett ed. The lady however defeated my good inten- 
tions by marrying her late Huſband's bailiff, with 
in two months after his death, pi -udently confider- 
ing that, from his knowledge of the farm, he muſt 
be the propeteſt perſon to carry on the: buſineſs, 


C boy—- 


— wh ES — . — — 


juſtice to his metnory, I muſt ſay, that he made 
uſe of the only Jucid interval he had, to recom- 
mend to the care of his wife ſome invalid ſheep, 


—— * -#/2 Mr 


and that his favourite bull, was then actually in 


neighbour's property.—Suck complicated mif- 


* 


which he drank the larger half, and was ſoon af- 


about winter vetehes, and expired. I ſorgot to 


my daughter-in-law and grandſon, to my own 


[ therefore contented ' myſelf with taking the 
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boy—and as I had nothing elſe to do, took upoy 
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me the care of his education, — Notwithſtanding g 
my former bad luck, I once more attempted t U 
make a ſcholar; and this time my endeavours were ſt 
crowned with ſuceeſs.—I do not like to boal, I» 
but I believe, Mr. Loiterer, few young men of 0 
ſixteen were better fitted for the univerſity than | 
my boy—and to the univerfity I was determined ; 
to ſend him; not having the leaſt doubt but his x 
abilities, and character would not fail to recom. v 
mend him to the notice of his ſuperiors, and in- i 
ſure him the poſſeſſion of a ſcholarſhip in a re- 8 
ſpectable ſociety, for which I intended he ſhould t 
ſtand candidate—little did I think—but I wil c 
proceed regularly—l ſet off on a fine morning in b 
the month of July, and reached Oxford at nine in t 
the evening. After an abſence of nearly forty '2 
years, you, Mr. Loiterer, can better imagine, e 
than I can deſcribe, the ſenſations I experienced b 
at the firſt ſight of a place, in which I had ſpent 25 
ſo many years of my life, certainly not without i 
pleaſure, and I think not without profit. Even n 
object around me awakened in my mind the fl 
tender and melancholy recollection of pal t 
ſcenes, amuſements, and occupations, of pleaſure: U 
Which can never return, and of friends who have f 
long ſince been no more. I know not whither i U 
was from this principle, but certain it is, I did r 
not view the boaſted improvements of Oxford fl 
with the admiration they perhaps deſerved, and a 


g - 4 
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many alterations ſince my time, rather gave me 


regret, than pleaſure. Improved the place cer- 


tainly is; for impartial criticiſms mult allow, that 
freets clean, well lighted, and well-paved, are 

more pleaſing objects, as well as more commodi- 
ons than when dark and dirty choaked up with 
butchers' ſhambles, and obſtructed by heavy build- 


ings. Let I paſſed, not without a ſigh, by the 
place where Friar Bacon's ſtudy once ſtood, and 
was hardly reconciled to the loſs of Carfax, by 
the beautiful and uninterrupted perſpective of the 

high-ſtreer. But if the alterations in the city ra- 
ther produced melancholy, than pleaſure, the 
change in the appearance of its inhabitants, was 


by no means more agreeable, I could not help 
thinking the young men, whom I ſaw parading up 


and down the high-ſtreet, would have been better 
employed in their reſpective colleges, than in ram- | 
bling about the town, at ſo late an hour; for i it 


Vas nearly half after nine.—I could not help ob- 


ſerving alſo that their dreſs was much altered ſince 


my time; and indeed ſo far were they from con- 


fning themſelves to the fuſcus, or ſubfuſcus, which 
che ſtatutes require, that it was the only colour, 
which they ſeemed not to wear. I was too much 
fatigued however to make further obſervation 
that night, and therefore retired immediately to 
reſt, The next morning after breakfaſt, we. ſet 
forward in order to viſit the head of the college, 
and implore his vote, and afliſtance againſt the day of 


election. 
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3 THE LOTTERER. 
election. On my arrival at the college, I ſaw no 
inconſiderable number of young men ſtanding, or 


rather leaning againſt the gate-way ; who ſeemed 
to eye us with a good deal of curiofity ; they 


were very finely, and I ſuppoſe very faſhionable 


dreſſed, but I could not help obſerving that not 


one of them had a band on, that moſt of them 


wore ribbands in their ſhoes, and one or two of them 
were even in boots. fancy we furniſhed them 


with a little amuſement, for the moment after 
we had paſſed, they g gave vent to their mirth in 


terms, which were not indeed all of them intel- 
ligible to me, yet ſufficiently ſo, to inform me 
they were not much pleaſed with our appear- 
| ances—thovugh I aſſure you, I had on my very 
beſt wig, properly floured for the occaſion, 
and my boy was dreſſed in a handſome pea-green 


coat, nankeen waiſtcoat, corderoy breeches, and 


cotton ſtockings--I beg pardon for being tedious-- 
I jult mentioned theſe particulars to ſhew you 
we were not proper objects of ridicule. —As my 


own name was remembered, and the lad was real- 


ly, ixgenui vultus puer ingenuique pudoris, my can- 
vas was ſucceſsful, and I had the pleaſure of ſeeing 
him put on his ſcholars gown three days after my 
arrival. I therefore took leave of him, after 
having deſired him never to ride on horſeback, 
never to drink wine, never to play at billiards, 
never to go upon the water, and never to be out of 
college after nine 0 clock at night, —As he pro- 


miſed 
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miſed me obedience, and 1 hate to be ſhabby, I 
gave him three guineas and left him to himſelf, — 
For ſome time after my return to my living, I 
found my hours hung heavy on my hands, bur 1 
always comforted myſelf with refle&ing, that my 
grandſon was employing his time much more pro- 
fitably than if he had been at home.— This 
however did not laſt long, for every letter I re- 
ceived contained a demand for money. I did 
not, you may be ſure, much like this, but there 
was no help for it; I therefore ſent him the money 
he aſked for, and a great deal of advice into the 
| bargain. Hitherto his demands had been only for 
trifling ſums, but judge of my ſurpriſe at receiving 
a letter from him informing me he had drawn on 
me for J. 20, and hoped I would honour his draft. 
I made no anſwer to it, but ſet out the next day 
for Oxford (although in the middle of winter) de- 
termined to ſee from what ſource this demand for 
money took its riſe, —I arrived at the college very 
late in the evening „and went immediately to his 
room. — The outer * was open, and I knocked 
at the inner one; but after ſome time hearing no- 
body anſwer, I took the liberty of going in, and 
| examining his apartments, and a very curious ex- 
bibition it was,—Of the furniture, which though 
not new or elegant, was neat and ſtrong, there re- 
mained only a looking glaſs and ſopha, two tables 
and five chairs, two of which wanted a leg, and 
one a back. On one of the tables were a couple, 
| | | not 
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not a pair, of decanters, three or four dirty glaſſes, 
tea- cups, a ſugar caniſter without a lock, and 4 
Parcel of tea wrapt up-b in a bit of greaſy paper, 


On the ſopha, the cover of which had once 
been white, lay a pair of ſhoes, an ink-ſtand, 4 
flute, a couple of foils, and about half a dozen 
books, which, on taking chem up, 1 found to be 
Beckford on hunting Somerville Bartlett s far- 
riery— Hoy! ea book to take themes and verſes 
from and Secundus Baſia. I had ſcarce finiſhed this 
curious inventory, when the maſter of the room 
arrived; but ſuch a figure, that had I not heard 
his voice in the quadrangle, I ſhould with difficul- 
ty have recogniſed him.—He was dreſſed in a 
ſcarlet coat, well covered at top with powder, and 
at bottom with dirt; his fine auburn hair was 

tucked up in a plait, and concealed under a juckey 
cap the reſt of his dreſs was in the ſame ſtile.— 
He ſeemed a little ſurpriſed at ſeeing me, but ſoon 

_ recovered himſelf, and told me he had been hunt- 
ſy — ____ Ing with the Words hounds, and had afterwards 
if dined with a ſnug party of friends at the Bear at 
Woodſtock, where he believed they had drank rather 
\\ . more than did them good —he might have ſpared 
H Ds this piece of information—as I had ſeen at his en- 
trance that he was not in a condition to be reaſon- 
| ed with, and fortunately recollected that excel- 
1 1 lent ſaying, never to talk to a drunken man, | 
| „ forbore ſaying . thing to him that night, and 
= | 1 e only 
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ane half year upwards ' of fifty pounds. From 
him I could get no other account of the matter 


could not believe him, and determined to enquire 
23 much as poſſible into his conduct. I went to 
his Tutor, who, though too much my junior for 
me to remember even his name, 1 was informed 
hore an excellent character. He received me 


that my grandſon's conduct was in general far 
from being reprehenſible, and that he believed 


I mentioned his extrayagance—he demanded how 
much—when I told him not without indignation-- 


expected, —Mr.—--, ſaid he, you ſeem ſurpriſed— 


ſtance of extravagance your grandſon may have 
been guilty of, but thall only ſay in general, that 


lels than an hundred a year, and if it does not ſuit 
| h 3 | = 
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than that he did what other young men did—T 


he cooly anſwered, that it was rather leſs than he 


I know not what it was in your time, but you 

ſhould make ſome allowance for the difference of 
nearly half a century in the manners of young 
men.—I do not mean to defend any particular in- 


73 
| hs 
* 


only recommeded to his conſideration whether bed 
vas not the beſt place for him.— The next day 1 
paid him another viſit, and after reading him a 
long lecture on the impropriety of his conduct, 
geſired to know the amount of his debts. Judge 
of my aſtoniſhment when J found he had ſpent in 


politely, and in anſwer to my enquiries, told mme 


him in the main to be a well diſpoſed young man. 


| young man cannot with economy ſpend much 
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you to allow him that, I will be free to ſay, you 
had better remove him at once.—As I had been 
informed he was a ſenſible man, I could not 
doubt the truth of what he ſaid I therefore with 
a heavy heart withdrew, and after paying his 
debts with a very ill-grace, reſigned his ſcholar. 
ſhip which I found I could not afford to keep, 
and took him home with me, determined to 
breed him up an honeft. and i ignorant farmer, a; 
his father was before him.—And now, Mr. Loi. 
terer, I have only to beg your pardon, for having 
taken up ſo much of your time by ſo unintereſting 
a ſtory, but 1 had no other way of making my 
misfortune known, and I confeſs it hangs too hea· 
vy on my mind to be concealed. —For myſelf or 
the boy, the loſs perhaps is ſmall—he will be a 
richer, and I think a happier man in his preſenc 
ſituation, than if ſtarving on a country Curacy of 
forty pounds a year; but to the world in general 
J muſt think the preſent heavy expence of an Ox- 
ford education a very great and a very ſerious | 
grievance, ſince it deprives men of moderate for- | 
tune of the power of giving their children a 
| learned education, and renders the pious liberali - 
b ty of our munificent anceſtors of none : effect 
OY chrough our fooliſhneſs, 
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E conductor of a periodical paper hath 
been frequently, and not unaptly compar- 
as the driver of a ftage coach. Like him he 
is obliged to be ready at an appointed hour, and 
is in ſome meaſure equally obliged to conform 
to the humour of the public ; as it will anſwer bur 
little purpoſe for the one to drive an empty coach, 
or the other to publiſh a paper, which no body 
reads, They are both in their turns ſoligited, and 
„„ * Conu | ſome- 


4 LH 
ſometimes bribed to entruſt their reſpective reins to 
the preſumption of many an unſkilful youth, who 
burns with an ardent deſire to flouriſh his whip, 
or his pen, but it behoves the drivers in both 
caſes to keepa watchful eye over their pupils, lea 
by too eaſy a compliance, they ſhould ſuffer their 
vehicles to ſtick faſt in a rut, to be plunged deep 
in the mire, or to be finally overturned and expoſ- 

ed to the deriſion of the multitude. The bribery | 
of the Loiterer has hitherto been flattery alone; 
and it gives him concern to find, that a reſolution, 
which he appeared to adopt in a former paper, but 

which he has fince found impoſſible to keep, 
ſhould have been likely to leſſon the number of 
his readers, and much more to deprive him of one, 
who ſeems willing to become an occaſional cor- 
reſpondent. To ſhew this gentleman therefore, 
in whoſe name there is ſomething of conceit, that 
the Loiterer is inclined to diſtinguiſh him from 
the common herd of Philos, who are in generl 
very filly, and empty fellows, ready to ſnatch the 
whip without being able to give it the proper 
ſmack, he will for once truſt the reins into his 
hands, and permit him to turn the corner, which | 
he truſts he will do with a becoming grace, not · 
withſtanding he withholds the uſual bribe. 
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' To the LOITERER, 


8 1 K, 


you my ſentiments concerning it; and to be plain 


come to this reſolution, and had given myſelf the 
rouſing ſhake, and had got my pen fairly dipped 
in the ink-horn, your ninth number was delivered 
to me, in which with inexpreſſible ſorrow and con- 
fuſion I found, that you had taken a reſolution 


ders; to the generality of whom perhaps your rea- 
ſons may be good and ſatisfactory; but to me they 


were peculiarly diſtreſſing and unfortunate ; for 


life hath been hitherto ſpent in a kind of ſleepy 
ſtate, during which I have had many dreams, both of 


have been anxious to communicate. No ſooner 
did | read the advertiſement of the Loiterer, than 


were congenial ſpirits, and that your paper was 
the dreams of antiquity. It was a certain ſenſe 


e ately 


Being a conſtant reader of your paper from its 
firſt appearance, I claim the privilege of giving 


with you, I ſhall even confeſs that I had ſome 
thoughts of aſpiring ro the honour of aſſiſting you 
now and then to carry it on. But juſt as I had 


not 10 dream for the entertainment of your rea- 


you muſt know, Sir, that the greateſt part of my 


the pleaſing and unpleaſing kind; ſome of which I 


I was charmed with the name, concluding we 
the deſtined vehicle, in which I was to eclipſe all 


of pride alone; which prevented me from immedi- 
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ately remonſtrating, and pointing out to you the 
many elegant and kaſtrative papers, which have 
been conveyed to the public, by your predeceſſors 
through the medium of dreams. --Judge, therefore, 


Sir, what pleaſure I experienced, when by a late 


number I perceived that you had broke your raſh 
determination, and had dreamt in ſpite of your 
boaſting reſolves to the contrary: and ſurely | it 
was a fortunate circumſtance for you; ſince every 
periodical writer has hitherto claimed a preſerip. 
tive privilege to dream for the good of the pub- 
lic, and why ſhould the Loiterer object to it. 
The practice hath not been confined to the writers 
of moral, and entertaining eſſays alone; the 
poets to a man have indulged in this .mode of 
conveying uſeful leſſons to the world. To you it 
would be both impertinent, and pedantic to 
dwell on the names of Homer, or Virgil, or 
Milton, of Arioſto, or Taffo, blind Harry, or the 
Perſian Ferdoſe; who have all in their turns very | 
Jovingly both dreamed and flept in company with 
their readers. Nor have the dramatic poets de. 
clined the practice, and one of them in particular, 
viz. Mr. William Shakeſpear found out the hap- } 
py art of keeping both his readers and his audi | 
ence perfectly awake, whilſt he hath himſelf been 
dreaming during a whole Midſummer's night. 
Betwixt the reader and the writer there ought cer- 
tainly to be a reciprocal indulgence, and I conſider 
it a very ſorry objection, when you tell us, 


that you © have often obſerved ſleeping 8 
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be inſectious; and conſequently extremely N 
to be transferred from the author to the reader.“ 


Hitherto, my dear Sir, you have permitted 
he diſpoſition to ſleep chiefly to incline to 


the latter. But it may be proper for me to in- 
form you who it is, that takes the liberty of treat- 
ing mu with ſo much er | 


1 am, Sir, the ſon of Mr. Phillip O'Murphy, ; 


4 reputable tradeſman, from whom 1 enjoy, to- 


gether with a ſmall independent fortune, an heredi- 


tary diſpoſition to fall aſleep, and to dream when- 
ever I pleaſe, It is recorded of. my worthy pro- 


genitor, whoſe buſineſs was that of an Anchor 
Sith, that he ſlept regularly every afternoon to 


the ſound of his workmen's hammers: and of ſuch 
peculiar texture was the drum of his ear, that if at 
any time his men were diſpoſed to take the advan- 
tage of his nap, no ſooner did they relax in their 


induſtry, than he began to rouſe himſelf ; fo that 


ſleeping or waking he kept them to their duty. 
Many a time on a Saint Monday in the afternoon 


have they in vain attempted in the molt gradual, 
and imperceptible manner to ſteal off; for no 
looner did the noiſe of their hammers deſcend to a 


certain degree, than he diſcovered ſigns of reſt- 
leſſneſs, which as often obliged them to reiterate, 


and redouble their. aner in order to 5 him 
quiet, 


| Notwith- 
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Nothwithſtanding he marriedfor love, yet all the 
blandiſhments of that happy period were ſcarcely 
ſufficient to prevent his diſpoſition to a nap after din. 
ner from taking place even during the honey- moon. 
My mother was a notable prudent woman, who 
to the day of her death reſiſted this propenſity in 
my father; and even went ſo far as once to call 
in a neighbouring apothecary, to argue him out of 
it, as a thing detrimental to his bodily health, 
But this ſon of galen, notwithſtanding he quoted 

both Hippocrates and Paracelſus, was ſpeedily 
reduced to a nonplus, when my Father very ſeri. 

ouſly demanded a reaſon why the whole animal 
creation, which follows the dictates of nature, 
ſhould regularly lie down to ſleep immediately af- 
ter eating a hearty meal: and I have often heard 
him affirm, that he ſhould certainly have obtained 
the flitch of bacon, if my mother had not unfor- 
tunately put in a word for the doctor, by declar- 
ing, that the only reaſon to be afligned Wah, be- 
cauſe they were brute beaſts, . 


It is currently believed by all our friends and 
neighbours, that I was procreated between ſleep- 
ing and waking. In proceſs of time, when my 
father had the misfortune to loſe that excellent 
| woman the wife of his boſom, it was generally 
concluded that nothing, but the proſpect of an un- 

interrupted enjoyment of his favourite amuſement 
(and negatively I truſt I may be permitted to call 
95 3 Son ee 
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t an amuſement) would ſupport him upon that 
melancholy occaſion—ſhort ſighted mortals ! how 


dom do we know the value of the good things of 

this life till they are loſt, or till it is too late to 
enjoy them! from that fatal period, my poor fa- 
ter was never known to enjoy a ſingle nap after 
dinner. He ſoon found to his coſt that that notable 

diſpoſition, which had urged his wife to prevent 
him from ſleeping, was the very thing even ſupe- 


him ſo to do. For the cares of the world abroad, 

the management of the family at home, came 
upon him ſo rapidly and ſo forcibly, that he ſoon 
languiſned, and followed his partner to the grave; 
leaving me an orphan to the care of his ſiſter, 
Miſs O' Murphy, a maiden aunt, of a diſpoſition 
in _ * the reverſe of my n 214 215 


wy 


I ſhall paſs over the ENT of the early part 5 


of my education, and ſhall only mention, that be- 
nour to ſpend ſome time at a celebrated univerſity; 
lighted with the lectures of a famous philoſopher 
and phyſiologiſt, who pronounced ſleep to be the 
natural ſtate of man, and that every exertion of his 


faculties, whether mental, or corporeal, was a viol- 


the 


— 2 . N 
: 


lirtle are we able to judge of futurity ! how ſel- ; 


rior to the ſound of his hammers, that had enabled 


ing deſtined for a learned profeſſion, I had the ho- 


where I remember to have been particularly de- 


_ ence done to nature. Wonder not, if I add with 


* et es Ce ade. ate . 
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the poet, © ſeven years did T flee, and then lof m 


degrees.” Nay, I have ever wiſhed that I Te 


been born amongſt that ancient ſect. of the Sa- 
maritans, the Doſitheans, who amongſt other tenets 
maintained, and reſolved, that in whatever poſture 


a perſon was found on the Sabbath-day in the 


morning, he ought to continue in the ſame the 


whole day without alteration. Happy would it be 
for ſome, I will not ſay all, the members of your 


Univerſity, if they would _—_— the eee of 
; 8 * 


But! fear I am 3 too long; I will "5 


fore haſten to conclude with this piece of advice, 


2 good old age, I will take upon me to ſay it is 
abſolutely neceſſary, that you ſhould continue in 
the practice of breaking your reſolution; and ] 
hope it will not be long, before you will at leaſt 


entertain your readers with a ſecond nap afitr 

dinner; till when I ſhall remain with all due re. 

ſpect (firſt ſoftening a 4 little the harſhneſs of kun 
O. ene | | 


Your very humble fervant, | 


5 PHILO MORPHEUS 


— 


k, 


le feel ourſelves particularly | obliged 40 the 
autbor of the foregoing paper, and hope that the 
publication of No. 13, though it contained a con- 
tradition to our former intentions, will convince 
him how ſenfible we are of his favours 3 @ continua- 


tion of which we expect with great pleaſure. 


N. B. We are very ſorry that there gala have 
been any miſtake concerning the fignature, but have 
thought it proper to continue the fame in this, as 


appeared i ina former Number. 
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9 T aof Gentlemen 100 may be inclined to honour 
the LoiTERER with their Correſpondence, ar: 
defired to ſend their Communications (poſt- 
paid) directed to The Author of the Loi 
TERER, at C. S. Rann's, * High- 
88 Oxford. TS 
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SATURDAY, May 23, 1739. 


Atas parentum pejor airs ſulit 2 
Nos nequiore xx Hos. 


HE ſhameful Jeiirnericy of modern times, 
T and the viſible ſuperiority of preceding ones 
in point of almoſt every moral excellence, has 
deen in all ages, and ſtill continues to be a fa- 
yourite topic for declamation. To conſider and 
(it Jam able) to refute the truth of ſo mortify- 
ing an imputation, is the deſign of my preſent 
paper; and though I ſhould prove unſucceſsful; 
yet at any attempt to vindicate the honour of the | 
preſent age, muſt ſurely be entitled to its pardon, 
if not irs approbation. | 


„ There 
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There certainly is no one, who can be ſo pre- 
judiced in favour of antiquity, as to wiſh that 
mankind were ftill buried in their firſt ignorance 
and barbarity. Every breaſt muſt naturally re- 

volt from ſuch an idea. Since we are indebted tg 
refinement not only for all the pleaſures, but mos 
of the comforts of life. By this we have leſſened 
the horrors of war, and improved the arts of peace; 
from this we derive all the endearing ties of ſocie- 
ty; and to this ultimately we may trace the bene. 

fits of civil juriſdiction. That refinement hoy. | 
ever may be carried to too great an exceſs, and 
= degenerate into folly and effeminacy, I do not pre- 
tend to deny but that ſuch is already the caſe, ] | 
cannot poſſibly allow; and hope that my readers, 
after the peruſal of the following pages, will be 
of the ſame opinion. 


And for the more eaſily accompliſhing my deſign, 
I ſhall ſeparately conſider every article, of which 
we are accuſed: the firſt of which is, the almoſt uni- 
verſal depravity of modern times with reſpect to | 
the extenſive and thameful influence of Gold, 
There was a time, ſay theſe, Fautores veterun, 
| when merit alone was regarded as deſerving 
of reward; when genius alone obtained ke. 
ſpect; and the firſt offices were filled only by 
thoſe, whoſe virtues and abilities entitled them 
to ſuch exalted ſituations: but riches are non 
_ equally the path to public honours ; and whoeve! 
10 able to gratify the avarice of the 1 
e 
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crowd; is by them preferred (though without 


character, or even neceſlary qualifications) to the 
claims of ſuperior, though often unprotected genius, — 


It muſt be confeſſed that this accuſation ap- 
pears ſo juſt, that to deny the truth of it might 


argue a mind prejudiced againſt conviction : that 


it is however a diſcredit to us will admit of ſome 
doubt; and, I truſt, we ſhall find on a nearer con- 
Gderation, that ſo far from having degenerated 
from our anceſtors in this particular, we muſt, on 
the contrary, be allowed to have improved on 
them. 


T bat men 4 genius, and merit, alone mould 0 
maintain the excluſive poſſeſſion of all high 


poſts and Powers, is a ſyſtem which apparently 


carries with it a great deal of propriety, and i in 
theory ſeems to be founded on equity and reaſon; 


when, however, reduced to practice will be found 
very inconſiſtent wich both. For that all the ho = 


nours of the world ſhould be partially confined td 
io {mall a portion of its inhabitants, is an ach 
of injuſtice, which no ſuperiority of talents can 


warrant, Surely, therefore, it muſt be matter of 


triumph to ws, that we have cauſed a more equal 


diſtribution of them, and opened a way to prefers 


ment for thoſe whom the trifling deficiency of ay 


dilities and merit alone have hitherto excluded 


from the participation of thoſe rights, which - | 
undoubtedly deſigned by nature as common ta 
| 8 3 . 8 
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Nor are the 1 of this extrayaganc 
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all. To add any thing more on this head would 
be ſuperfluous, I ſhall therefore proceed to the 


ſecond charge, which is laid againſt us, namely, 


the luxury and e of the age. 


And here, though I again 1 that 
the aſſertion i 18 true, I muſt at the ſame time aver, 


that our expences can by no means be objected to 


us as diſgraceful, or unreaſonable; for ſurely to 
circulate riches not only implies a proper con- 
tempt for them, but diſplays alſo a benevolent 
and. generous diſpoſition ; beſides, if a perſon is 
deficient in every qualification, which characta- 
riſes a great, or a good man, is it not natural 
that he ſhould endeavour to purchaſe, by an ele. 
gant profuſion of wealth, that honour and reſpes 
which he can no other way procure ? and is it not 
equally reaſonable he ſhould obtain it. It is true, | 
we frequently hear of whole fortunes expended in 
one ſingle entertainment, eſtates laviſhed on an 
equipage, and even ſeveral acres of good land con- 
yerted into a pair of buckles; but then ve lee 


few inſtances of that abſurd extrav agance, which 


our anceſtors diſplayed in founding hoſpital, en. 


dowing colleges; rebuilding churches, and other 


wanton expences of the ſame nature; ſo that if 
we are in ſome reſpects more profuſe than they 
: Were, in others we are much more ceconomical, 


— 


lo | 
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00 fatal or important, as ſome would wiſh us to 


imagine, For to ſo high a pitch of i improvement 
are we now arrived, ſo fortunate are we in our re- 


ſources, and ſo. happy in our diſpoſitions, that 


ruin has no more effect on us, and cauſes no more 
alteration in our manner of living, than if nothing 
at all had happened. Thus we continually ſee 


' thoſe, whom we know to have run through every 


ſhilling, whirling round in the ſame circle of dif. 
pation and extravagance, as when they were the 


lords of thouſands, and ruſhing into new expences 


with as much ſpirit and profuſe neſs, as if they had 


any means to ſupport them. To be ſure all are 


not ſo ſucceſsful in this particular as we could 
wiſn: but few can be faid to outlive their plea- 
ſures; for by the time they have diſtipated their 


fortunes, they generally contrive to ruin their 
health; and thus by ingeniouſly making both ends 


meet, cloſe their public and real exiſtence at the 
ſame period. If, howeyer, both theſe means 
ſhould fail; if they find it inconvenient to live 
ſplendidly upon nothing, and that their conſtitu- | 


tion is too ſtubborn for their perievering attempts 
to deſtroy it, ſo ſoon, as they expected, a piſtol 


preſents itſelf as the ſureſt remedy, and thus by a 


happy manceuvre they go out of the world in as 
faſhionable a manner, and with as much eclat, ag 


they have lived | in it. 


b. 
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The preſent neglect of ſocial and moral duties 
is the third article of which we are accuſed. To 
ſurmount difficulties, which may impede the 
human mind in its career of glory, or confine it 
within limits too narrow for its exalted nature, 
has even been conſidered as an object of the ut. 
moſt importance; ; and for this purpoſe the ſub. 
jection of the Paſſions has been ſtrongly recom. 
| mended in the precepts of the moraliſt, and en- 
| forced by the example of the philoſopher. Nor 
can the neceſſity of this conqueſt be in the leaſt 
doubted of by any one, who has the moſt ſuperfi. 
cial acquaintance with any hiſtory whatever; for 
how many examples will he there find of heroes, 
ſtateſmen, and kings, who have failed of ſucceſs in 
the wiſeſt and moſt noble deſigns through the de- 
ſtructive impulſes of avarice, luſt, or ambition. It 
is not however my intention to infer from this, 
that the preſent age can boaſt any great dominion | 
over their paſſions very different, I believe, is 
the caſe: but though we are in this point no bet- 
ter than preceding generations; yet we may be 
proud of having removed ſome obſtacles, which 
clogged the wheels of pleaſure, and rendered its 
| courſe frequently unpleaſant and imperfect. [ 
allude to the conqueſt of our feelings, which, in- 
ſtead of being branded with the ignominious 
title of a negle& of ſocial and moral duties, 
ſhould doubtleſs be conſidered as the moſt impor- 


tant; and glorious improvement this age has pro- 
2 duced, 


duced. For hw many young men, fe ſetting | 
out with the moſt promiſing expectations of fre: 


ceſs, have been reſtrained in the career of diſſipa- 
tion by the ad monitions of a parent, the advice of 


a friend, the complaints of a family, or the re- 


proaches of conſcience. Io render ineffectual, 


therefore, impediments fo hoſtile to true pleaſure, 


totriumph over the ties of friendſhip, confanquinity 
and honour, E certainly noble; and to be ſo far 


ſuperior | to all narrow feelings as deliberately to 
to betray our friend, and intereſtedly to barter the 


happineſs of our children, doubtleſs nmel, uni- 
verlal applauſe and ad miration. 


There is e accuſation laid to our charge, 
to which, though I cannot fay it is of any very 


material conſequences, I ſhall give ſome attention. 


We are ſo degenerated, is the common exclama- 


tion of theſe malecontents, in perſonal ſtrength 


and ſtature. Poets indeed have ever indulged 
this fancy, and have claimed a privilege of leſſen- 
ing the perſons of mankind in a moſt extraordina- - 


ry degree: nay, if we were inclined to credit the 


aſſertions of the Greek or Roman poet in this par- 


 ricular, and form a calculation by the ſurpriſing 


accounts which they relate of the great diminu- 
tion of mankind; what prodigious ſtrength muſt 
the Antediluvians have enjoyed; and if we allow 
them a due proportion of perſon, what jolly, gi- 
gantic fellows muſt they have been! Stonehenge 

5 | would 
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would be ſcarcely mile-ſtones to the Patriarchs ot 
Homer, or even brick- bats to thoſe of Virgil.--Such 
accounts however muſt be conſidered merely as 
poetical fictions whether in general mankind 
are inferior in ſize to their anceſtors, or not, | 
cannot pretend to determine; that they are not 
in every faculty of the body I can poſitively af. 
firm forif we cannot produce any one, who is 
able to weild a ſtone as far as Ajax did, we can 
boaſt of a cotemporary, who will make but à 
ſingle meal of it; and though the young men of this 
century may be a foot ſhorter, than thoſe of two 
centuries ago, they make up for this deficiency by 
the rapid progreſs with which they acquire every 
other perfection. They have now, thank Hea- 
ven! got rid of that baſhfulneſs, that embarraſſ. 
ing diffidence, which uſed to trouble the young 
gentlemen of former times; and, in ſhort, are as 
much men at eighteen as their grandſires were at 
„ 


Having thus ſtated, and 1 hope CatiafaRtorily 

anſwered the objections of the miſanthrope, I 
ſnall beg leave to point out one excellence, in 
which we have doubtleſs an amazing ſuperiority, 
and which I never heard denied but by one perſon, 
and it ſhould be obſerved, that he was a diſap- 
pointed lover. I mean the unrivalled beauty of 
our fair ſex. Let the ancients boaſt of their He- 
lens and Cleopatras ; let our poets celebrate their 
Delias 


— 
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Delias and their Chloes ; but they "ITY = 62 
but an imperfect idea of the bright aſſemblage of 


charms, which appear in every part of this king- 
dom—age and deformity, thoſe bugbears to our 
reat aunts, and grand mothers, have been juſtly 


baniſhed the land; and it is as uncommon to 


meet a woman who is not conſpicuous for ſome 


beauty, as a man, who does not admire i . 


nature has denied a fine complexion, art imme- 


ddaately ſupplies the defect: and can the treaſures 


of the mineral and vegetable world be employed 
in a better manner, than in adorning the faireſt 


part of the human creation? I know that ſome 


look on this deception in a more ſerious light: 
but they ſhould remember it is a deception deſign- 


ed to pleaſe; and every attempt to pleaſe is ſurely 


pleaſingly in itſelf—nay, though it ſhould be at- 
tributed to malice ; it is a malice which, I believe, 
all will allow pardonable, eſpecially when they re- 


flect, that without the malicious deſigns of a pretty 


face, how dull and inſupportable life would be! 


4 


On the whole, therefore, if refinement, in addi- 


tion to the other advantages we derive from it, has 
opened a new path to honours for thoſe, whom 
the injuſtice of our anceſtors excluded from them; 


if it has taught us to live elegantly, while our 


fortune laſts, and faſhionably, when it is gone; 


if it has removed every bar to happineſs; if it has 
matured the manhood of our beaux, and improv- 
„5 ed 
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ed the beauty of ou r belles; we certainly cannot 
without injuſtice be termed degenerate: and 
though we may be induced to pardon in perſons | 
of an advanced ſtate of life a fond partiality for 
an old-faſhioned coat, or a toaſt of their youth; 
yet we muſt juſtly beſtow our contempt on thoſe 
who are continually railing at the degeneracy of 
the times, and profeſs a ſentiment fo illiberal in 
itſelf, and ſo degrading to the honour of mankind: 


R. 
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The objectors uſually look on this matter in 
two points of view; in the firſt place, they conſi- 
der the influence this perpetuity has on the learn. 
ing; in the ſecond, its effect on the habits of men. 


t 


On the firſt part of this ſubject, they urge that 
men are accuſtomed, the moment they are put in | 
| poſſeſſion of a fellowſhip, to Iook upon their for- 
tunes, if not already made, at leaſt in proſpect ſe. 
cure. They conceive themſclves certain of pre. 
ferment in a length of time, and they know 
themſelves ſure of ſubſiſtence till that preferment 
takes place. One of the firſt incitements to indul. 
try, the apprehenſion of want, is removed; and 
unleſs their minds have a ſtrong natural propenſity 
to literature, they ſoon neglect ſtudies, in the pur- 
ſoit of which they are not prompted by emulation, 
or animated by hopes of reward; if indeed, their 
Jearning could prevail on their ſeniors to. marry, 
or if by purſuing ſcience, they could acquire the 
art of conveying a fit of the gout to an old incum- 
bent, their exertions would be of ſervice to them, 
and riding their Pegaſus with a ſpur, they would 
doubtleſs be able to make greater excurſions i in 
the regions of literary deſert chan they now x do. 


Though many particular Ss may be * 
duced in oppolition to theſe remarks, the genera 
tenor of them will, 1 fear, be found true, There 
SS; Certainly 
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certainly have been, and there as certainly are, 
fellows of colleges poſſeſſed of the profoundeſt learn- 
ing, and moſt comp ehenſive knowledge; but 
when we conſider, that every gentleman of this 
rank has had a liberal education, and that learn- 
ing is his profeſſion, we ſhall find the number of 
thoſe who have made themſelves remarkable for 


erudition, or acquired reſpect by ability, compa- | 
ratively ſmall. | 


On the ſecond part of his fabjed it has been 
remarked, that thoſe who are far removed from 
ſocial enjoyments, ſoon forget ſocial habits; 

without acquaintance with the world, men quickly 
relax into the coarſeneſs of vulgar, or ſtiffen 

into the uncouthneſs of formal manners, their 
ſtock of ideas too repleniſhed by no new objects, 
ſoon becomes exhauſted, and having nothing to 
demand their attention they ſink into drowſy ſtupi- 
dity. Others there are, who having too much 
activity not to think at all, and yet not ſenſe 
enough to think properly, acquire from a gloomy 
and contracted ſituation, gloomy and contracted 
ideas, unhappy in themſelves, they ſee every ob- 
j<& with a jaundiced eye, they judge of manners 
from thoſe they obſerve within the precincts of a „ 
common room, and form their eſtimation of the + 
world, from the b eg of A ons, a nk Rp 


The 1100 of theſe ee is too obvious . - ; 
be denied, reſtrained from the blandiſnments of Wo 
—_—_ female 1 
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the affections, with nothing to enlarge the ſoul, 
nation, and the flame of ardour ſubſide, the ſweets 
the heart defended from all warm emotions becomeg 


to inactive ſolitude, too frequently finds ſpleen, 
water, though it may be defended from the agita- 
active life; though ſometimes ruffled by ſtormy, is 


enlivened by its own motion, and diffuſes health | 
and pleaſure to all within its influence. 


| hard, that men ſhould loſe a ſubſiſtence at the very 


labour. But let men rely on their talents, and | 
exert themſelves, let their youth be of labour, and 


ſometimes happen, that merit bas 99 


i ſociety, and cut off from every ſpecies of 
domeſtic enjoyment, vith nothing to captivate 


apathy ſuceeeds to feeling; the blow of imagi- 
of friendſhip, and the ſmiles of love are unknown, 
frozen, and the man who has devoted his youth 


and miſanthropy the companions of his age. 4 
college exiſtence, like a ſmall piece of ſtagnate 


tion of tempeſts, ſeldom experiences the pleaſing 
influence of the breeze; bruſhed by: no winds, 
exhilerated by no ſtream, it ſoon becomes un- 
pleaſant, and noxious : whilſt the currant of an 


On the other kde of the queſtion, it is certainly 


time of life they ſtand moſt in need of it, and that 
2 youth of eaſe ſhould be ſucceeded by an age of 


their age will be of eaſe, let them know that they 
muſt not truſt to ſinecures for ſupport, and they 
ſoon will not want their aſſiſtance, and if it ſhould 


"ſhould 


— 


ſhould be deſtitute of patronage, and learned afſi-- 
quity ſhould not meet with reward, the partial 0 
evil INES 12 c e in wh TR good. 


I have beew debe to enter ei oaks: 


ty 
n, tion by the following letters, which clearly tend to 
[7 eſtabliſh the impropriety of perpetual fellowſhips; / 


for however the writers differ in their diſpoſitions;” 
ry, the other to a negative kind of happineſs; they 
and in the want of praiſe-worthy acquirements— 


but let my correſpondents ſpeak for themſelves, 


* 
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1 Mau, 


to mirth; J have obſerved moſt of your papers 


that one part of your defign has been to make 


ur pen to ſend you ſome advice and inſtruction. 


the refore my sdmpaitions, as I muſt in ſo long a 
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though the ſame path has led one of them to miſe- 


ſeem perfectly to agree in being uſeleſs to ſociety, 


For ſo I ſuppoſe you are, from your tendeney 
have been written with an air of chearfulneſs, and 


your readers laugh, but as there can be nothing 
more weak than intentions of this kind, I take up 


1 am, * lay-fellow « of: a college, and have en- 
Joged my fellowſhip full thirty years, neglect not 


2 time 555 
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time have become thoroughly -Acquainted with 


mankind; the world has been my chief ſtudy, 


and I have found out by proofs as evident as the 


ſun, that it is a world of care and villainy; Sir, 
Sir, there is no honeſty among the men, there is no 
love among the women, my bed-maker is, I am 
| convinced; a {ad rogue, and my laundreſs has proy. 
ed herſelf an arrant Jilt. What cauſe then can 


there be for mirth in this ſcene of miſery, and 


= guilt ? there is nothing proves a man's folly ſo 


much as ſeeing him h a ſmile 13 his coun- | 


tenen Fa 


As I think you are immerſed in error, I ſend 


you the reſult of my thoughts on this ſubje& ; and 
if you have a grain of ſenſe, you muſt perceive 


the juſtice, of my reaſoning; in, future, Sir, 


wear a more ſerious aſpect, ſet the miſery of their 
conditions before the eyes of your readers, and 


repreſent the world, as it really is, the ſcene of un- 


ſocial diſcontent, and unalleviated woe—as you 


follow or neglect the admonitions, you muſt ex- 


a the pralle, or cenſure of, 


| Your i adviſer, 


DISMAL, SOUR-CROUT. 


1 * 
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You ſeem to encourage correſpondents, Thope 5 


therefore you will have no objection to receive my 
communications, and do not let it excite your va- 


nity to hear, that I approve of your work, eſpeci- 


ally of thoſe papers which you have dedicated to 
the concerns of Oxford; you cannot employ too 
many on ſubje&s of ſo intereſting a nature, and 
indeed I wonder very much that you have not yet 
celebrated the pleaſures of a college life—from this 
omiſſion, I am inclined to think, that you are ſome 
younz man who have never been acquainted with 


the delights of a good fellowſhip. Believe me, Sir, | 


you have a great deal of pleaſure to come, if you 


Z of it, 


My father was (and I am not aſhamed to own 


i) a ſmall tradeſman in a weſtern borough. It 


was his intention to have brought me up to his 


own buſineſs, and I was ſent,” for a few years pre- 


vious to entering on my apprenticeſhip, to our 


free-ſchool, but my father having obliged a great 
man at an election, obtained from him a promiſe 


of providing for n me in 2 genteel, and handſome 
manner. 
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acquire one, and 1 will endeavour to convince you 
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forgotten, till at laſt (juſt as the report of a ney 
election began to circulate) I was removed from 
ſchool, where I had continued 1n anxious expec. 


poſſeſſion of an advantageous ſcholarſhip, which 
the intereſt of our member had procured 1 me in 


ſhould come to Oxford, were not diſappointed 
at my arrival] conſidered myſelf as a gentleman, 
and thus naturally felt a partiality for the place, 


made ſome friends, and loved convivality, though 


eſt pleaſure was, that I found it was not impoſſibleto 
90 through the univerſity, without much ſtudy and 
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tertained but little taſte, Thus, my life paſſed on 
very pleaſantly, and though I frequently heard 
ſome of my companions complaining, of the ſame- 
neſs, the bore of a college exiſtence, yet always 


r 
- ems 
_— OO - —_ 


Counter, and to riſe every morning at an early 


manner. This promiſe ſeemed for a long while 


tation till my eighteenth year, and ſent to take 


this place, 


The hopes I had anticipated of happineſs when 


which had raiſed me to ſo flattering a ſituation; 
I always took care to live within the bounds of my 


little income. What however afforded me the great- 


application, amuſements for which I had ever en- 


thought that to liſten to lectures, even“ anvits M. 
nervd, was more tolerable, than to watch behind a | 


hour to attend chapel, was more. agreeable, than 
to ſweep out the, ROY ata much earlier ane. NJ 
; In 
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In length of time, by a ſlow, though certain ſuc- 


ceſſion, I attained the heighth of my ambition, 


which was centered in a fellowſhip, and found 


_ myſelf poſſeſſed of a perpetual independence with- 


out any fingle thing to do for it, my time was 


my own, and I might be (if poſſible) more lazy 
than I had before been; in addition to which com- 


forts, : there was a great deal of good eating and 


drinking going forward, and a ſet ofjolly compani- 


ons in the common room---Can it therefore be ſur- 


prizing that my happineſs encreaſed with my fel- 


lowſhip, when ſuch were the comforts, ſuch the ac- 


hg 


cumulated pleaſures that attended „ 


It is now upwards of twenty years ſince J have 


conſidered myſelf, if not the happieſt, and richeſt 
man alive, at leaſt as happy as I ever expected, 


and as rich as I defire to be. I remember how 
jeſterday paſſed, I know to day will paſs in the 
lame manner, and look forward to the morrow 
"ith the pleaſing expectation that a ſimilar ſcene 
vil ſucceed, life elapſes in an uninterrupted tran- 
quility, and my time is marked only by the cele- 
ration of a gaudy, or the return of a college 
lection - ſome people indeed declaim againſt the 
confinement of a univerſity life, and wonder how I 
can ſupport, with ſeeming content, ſo continual a re- 
cence; but lord, Sir, what hardſhip is there in living 
q home, for in that light I conſider my (college) 
JJ Tn oo ono 
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12 THE LOITERER: 
when ſurrounded with friends, and gratified with 
every pleaſure I can deſire, eſpecially when I haye 

no where elle to go. Adieu, Sir, and after wiſbing 
you ſucceſs with your work, which J ſuppoſe you 

now think the beſt wiſh I can make you, I ſhall 
conclude with wiſhing you, what you will here- 
after eſteem a much more preferable thing, viz, 
a good fellowſhip. 


1 am your's, 


JERMIAH DOZEAWAY. 


N. 5 
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A MONGST the many difficulties which 
\ foreigners experience in attaining any tole- 
table proficiency in the Engliſh language, nothing 
cauſes them ſo much trouble and embarraſſment 
35 the diverſity of ſenſes in which the very ſame 
words are variouſly uſed, according to the ſex or 
age, the rank or ſituation of the ſpeaker. —They 
complain that the fertility of our invention, and 
the ſeverity of their labour are never at an end, 
that we not only continually coin new words, but 
affix ſo different a meaning to many of our old 
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MON GS T the many difficulties which il { i 
foreigners experience in attaining any tole- TT | 1 
rable proficiency in the Engliſh language, nothing = py ; | 

cauſes them ſo much trouble and embarraſſmmnntt 
as the diverſity of ſenſes in which the very ſame EL 
words are variouſly uſed, according to the ſex or | 
age, the rank or ſituation of the ſpeaker, —They 4 
complain that the fertility of our invention, and oY 
the ſeverity of their labour are never 77 
that we not only continually coin new words, but | 
affix ſo different a E to many of our old 
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4 DTHE G © 
ones, that they are for ever led into the groſſeſt 
errors reſpecting the perſon or things we are de. 


ſcribing. 


Nor will this accuſation be found altogether 
| oroundleſs. For as we have more originality of 

of genius, and lye leſs under the reſtraint of forms 
and faſhions, than our neighbours on the conti- 
nent; and as freedom of ſpeech, as well as freedom 


of action, are the birth- right of an Engliſhman, no 


wonder if we ſometimes claim the right of ſelecting 

our own words, as well as regulating our own con. 
duct, and think ourſelves intitled to ſpeak not 
only what but how we pleaſe. Certain it is, that 


the various orders into which this kingdom is di- 


vided, ſeem to poſſeſs a very different vocabulary, 
and that many of thoſe words which are moſt cur- 


rent in ordinary converſation, undergo a wonder- | 


ful change, and are to be underſtood in 2 manner 


totally different, as they are uſed by the grave or 


the Say, the purſuers of pleaſure, Or. the amaſſers 
of wealth, To exemplify—The words good and 


great, are underſtood by many as epithets applica- 


ble to thoſe only, who have rendered themſelves 
eminent for their virtue or their learning. Yet a 
citizen of London, who has long been taught to 
look on the art of acquiring riches as the on! 
proof of parts, and their poſſeſſion the only re- 


ward of excellence, naturally confers. his reſpe& | 


and eſteem on his acquaintance in exact propor- 


tion to the idea he has entertained of their circum- } 
ftances | 


ee 


THE LOITERER. 5 
ances. He therefore tells you that his neigh- 
bour Peter Pinch, the Pawn Broker, is a good man, 


becauſe he knows him to be worth ten thouſand | 


pounds more than himſelf; but he reſerves the 


epithet great for his friend Simon Sozpſuds, whoſe 


word would go vpon change for three ſcore 
thouſand pounds any day in the week. And let 
not the gay world pride themſelves on their ſup- 


poſed ſuperiority. in this reſpect, for J have 


known ſeveral men of wit, who have been more 


indebted for their reputation to the riſibility of 


their muſcles, than the brilliancy of their imagina- 


tion, and have been told there are many young 


men of ſpirit to be found, at the other end of the 
the town, who have never performed one ſingle 
action which could entitle them to that character, 


except making a riot at the play-houſe, and 
| throwing a few modeſt women into fits. Nor are 


our fair friends in the leaſt behind us in this art 
of perverting our language; they are on the con- 


trary (probably from a greater habit of talking) 
rather better ptoficients than ourſelves.— Should a 
beautiful and aecompliſhed girl, in the bloom of 
eighteen, make over her perſon for life, to a bat- 
tered rake of family and fortune, with no good 
quality on earth to recommend him, and old 
enough to be her father; her female friends would 
not heſitate to pronounce her tvell married. And 
ſhould the fame young woman think proper to 
refuſe ſuch an advantageous offer, and afterwards 
throw herſelf into the arms of ſome deſerving 
GL young 
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S THE-EOUTERER 
young fellow of ſmall fortune, to whom ſhe had 


been long attached ; the ſame impartial Judges 


would inſtantly pronounce her rained, —Thus too, 
if the moſt amiable of her ſex thould be once be. 
trayed, by the unguarded openneſs of her diſpo- 


ſition, and the villainy of her ſeducer ; the epithets 
of abandoned and vicious, are liberally beſtowed on 
her by thoſe of her own ſex, who from want of 


feeling, or want of beauty, have eſcaped the ſame 


fate; while the moſt termagant pupil of Rantippe's 
ſchool, may ruin her huſband by her extravagance, 


or break his heart by her ill temper, and yet en- 


Joy the title of a vir/uous woman. Ingenious, how. 
ever, as theſe miſnomers may appear, I am not cer. | 


tain that the merit of their inventors is not greatly 
outdone by many young men in this univerſity, 
to whoſe unremitted induſtry and fertile genius 


the Engliſh language owes much of its preſent co. 
piouſneſs and force; and I would recommend it to 
the conſideration of the learned, whether it would 


not be highly expedient to draw up a vocabulary, 


which might comprehend all ſuch words and ſent- 


ences, as have been invented within theſe lat ten 


years, and are now current at this place; giving, at 


the ſame time, their true etymology and moſt re- 
ceived ſignification,—Such a work might make 
no improper appendix to the Oxford guide, and 


would be extremely uſeful, not only to all freſbmen, 
at their firſt entrance, but to ſuch of their relations, 
friends, and acquaintance, who occaſionally favour 


them with their company -Qurmng their refidence 
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THE LOICERER; _$ 
ere; and who for want of ſuch in formation, 
- ſometimes find it very difficult to underſtand each 
other. To recapitulate all the various modes of 
expreſſing our actions or paſſions, which our own 
ingenuity firſt introduced, and which cuſtom has 


reconciled us to, would be entering into a field | 1 | 
much too large for the Loiterer; I cannot how- by 1 
ever avoid mentioning one, and which I have —_— 7:41 I 
led to take notice of, from a converſation, which ws N 
paſſed not many weeks ago, between an acquaintance „„ 1 
of mine, a country neighbour of his (who was 


come to ſee the univerſity) and myſelf.— The 
country gentleman, amongſt a variety of other im- 
pertinent queſtions, made many fooliſh enquiries 

after a near relation of his, who was not then in 
Oxford ; fuch as—how he ſpent his time? what 

p progreſs he made in his ſtudies ? and what was 

his character in the college? with other trifling 
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particulars of the ſame ſort; moſt of which, = i 
friend, very properly, thought undeſerving e:. Y io 


ply; and, therefore, only ſaid in general, that he 
geed be under no concern about him, for that he 
trained on famouſly well, and would ſoon be a very 
daſbing man. An expreſſion which, though to me 
it was perfectly familiar, I ſaw plainly conveyed 
no ſort of idea to the perſon to whom it was ad- 
dreſſed. He made no effort, however, to obtain an 
explanation (poſſibly afraid to expoſe his ignorance) 
and whocoolly ſaid, © He was happy to hear ſo good 
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expectations of his doing well. How far tlieſe theit 


expectations are likely to be anſwered, it is not my 


buſineſs to enquire, and I ſhail only obſerve, that 


al} his relations and friends will ſoon be enabled to 


form a very compleat idea of a Daſbing Man, the mg. 


ment they inſpect his next quarter's bills. During the 


ab ve converſation, I was indeed once half inclin. 


ed to have given the gentleman ſome little inſight 
into the character of the perſon alluded to, and was 
checked in the attempt only by recollecting thedif. 
ficulty of ſucceeding. To do juſtice indeed to all 
the various qualifications and acquirements which 
go to the forming this diſtinguiſhed appellation, and 
which (to uſe the language of arithmeticians) may 


be not improperly called the aliquot parts of a Daſh. 
ing Man, I well know muſt be a work of ingenui- - 


ty, labour, and time. Nor was I certain that all 
three would not be thrown away on one, whoſe 
ideas were fo exceedingly vulgar and low, that it 
| would have been hardly poſſible to have put any 


genteel or liberal notions into his head. I therefore 


left him in the ſame barbarous ſtate of ignorance 
in which I found him, and returned to my rooms, 
with that pleaſing ſelf- complaceney, which always 
ariſes in the minds, even of the moſt diffident, 
from the contemplation: of their own ſuper1ority 
over thoſe, whom they have been converſing with, 


TI could not, however, on reflection, be quite ſa- 


tisfied, that [ had done my duty, either as an eſſay- 
iſt or a man, in having neglected an opportunity 
of Rs the eee, and enlightening the 
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\nderſtanding of an honeſt man, whoſe greateſt 
fault after all, was, perhaps, not having been ſo 
well brought up as my ſelf. I therefore determined 
to introduce this ſubje& in my paper; in order to 
give thoſe gentlemen (who have not enjoyed the 
advantages of a learned education) ſome idea of 
what they are to underſtand, when they hear that 
their ſons, nephews, and couſins at Oxford, are 
very Daſbing Men. And J am the more inclined 
to offer them my aſſiſtance, as I know not any 
other quarter from whence they can obtain a ſatiſ- 
factory illuſtration of this ſubject. Dr. Johnſon, 
indeed, with his uſual accuracy, gives three differ- 
ent meanings to the verb Daſh. He tells us that 
it ſignifies, firſt, to fly off the ſurface. —Secondiy, 
to fly in flaſhes with a loud noiſe.—Thirdly, to 
ruſh through water, ſo as to make it fly. Not 
one of theſe ſignifications however, though partially 
applicable, are by any means, comprehenſive 
enough to take in the various actions, which that 
verb is at preſent uſed to expreſs. It is true in- 
deed, that Daſhing Men do ſometimes fly off the Sur- 
face, and ruſp through water fo as to mgke it fly; par- 
ticularly when they are overturned in Phaetons, 
or their horſes tumble into ditches inſtead of clear- 
ing them. Let it is equally true, that there are 
many other requiſites, without which they will in 
vain pretend to that character: for a Daſbing Alan 
muſt not only buy horſes which he cannot ride, 
but alſo contract debts which he cannot pay.—He 
muſt be riotous without mirth, boiſterous withour 
courage, | 


10. 1 H E. LOITERER 
courage, and noiſy without wit. He mult in ſhort, 
do no one thing, which, by the rules of the Uni- 


verſity he ought to do; and (allowances being 


made for human infirmities) as e as poſſible 
every thing which he 3 not. 


The ſeverity eres of the labour, by which 
this character can alone be acquired, will ſufficient- 


ly account for the very limited number of candi. 


dates whoſe endeavours are crowned with compleat 
ſucceſs, and I ſhould truſt, would induce the can- 
did and humane to be leſs ſevere in paſſing judg- 
ment on thoſe unfortunate young men, who, not- 
withſtanding their earneſt and unremitting endea- 
vours, have never been able to attain the object oftheit 


wiſhes. When I conſider indeed the extreme dif- 


ficulty with which this character is acquired, when 


I recolle& the numerous liſt of thoſe, who from 


want of conſtitution, or of money, or ſome ſuch 


perverſe accident, have been ſuddenly ſtopped in 
the midſt of their career of glory, I have been ſome- | 
times inciined to doubt, whether the object when | 
attained is really and fairly worth the money, time 


and trouble, with which it is purſued ; and whether 
| ſome other means might not be ſtruck out, of 
acquiring fame, leſs hazardous in the purſuit, and 


more certain in the poſſeſſion. Every one! hope, 


' who has done us the honour of taking in our work, 


vill do us the juſtice to own, that the Loiterer is 
a WY: wiltebred and polite 7 and that we have | 
| neyer 
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never yet ſet them to ſleep by any grave leſſons of 
morality and virtue, or indeed have ever made 
mention of either, but with the contempt they de- 
ſerve: a reputation which we ſhould very unwill- 
ingly forfeit ; and therefore deſire our readers to 
remember, that if we now ſeem i in ſome meaſure 
to ſanction ſuch old- faſhioned doctrines, by recom- | 
mending the practice of them tothe world, it is nor | lf 
from any idea of their intrinſic merit, but merely 138 
as the inſtruments by which they may be enabled 
to riſe into notice; it being an eſtabliſhed 
maxim among the beſt caſuiſts, that a good 
end may ſometimes be obtained by bad means. — 
We well know indeed that obedience to ſuperiors 
is comardly—reſpeR to decency, quizzical—that 
tutors are not to. be minded, 'or tradeſmen paid— 
that attention. is  flat—virtue a bore, and learning 
the devil,” Yet we ſtill think they may be tolerat=- 1 
ed, if uſed for fo laudable a purpoſe as rendering 1.48 
ourſelves famous: and we hereby recommend ſuch i 
of our readers, as are deſirous of making them 
ſelves eminent, to try the experiment; and can 
aſſure them, they will find ſome advantages, from 
ſuch a plan, which they are not perhaps aware of.— 
In the firſt place, it will hay the charm of novelty, 
confeſſedly one of the greateſt recommendations 
which any modern ſyſteu can poſſibly offer. 1 1 
the ſecond place, they will by this means be e- 1 


abled to ſignalize their courage in the moſt diſtin- 
| gSuiſhed 
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pooſal, is that it will render them extremely / fingu- 
lar, a circumſtance highly i in its favpur, and in 
which it has greatly the advantage over that at 
7 preſent purſued, as a minute $ reflection will con- 


to ruin his fortune or his healch, it is ten to one, 
but his friend Jack —or Tom — get through] both 

| theirs before him, and if not obtain the victory, at 
leaſt divide the prize, —Whereas, i in the purſuance 
of the ſcheme which I propoſe, they will be liable > 
to few ſuch accidents; they may be ſingular with- 
out imitators, and great without rivals. — Taking 
therefore all theſe circumſtances into conſideration, 
I muſt give it as my opinion, that as boneſhy i is the | 
beſt policy, ſo regularity is the beſt courage; and 
vould wiſh thoſe of my friends, who are eager to 


> contempt of falſe ſhame is the nobleſt Proof of ſpy 


guiſhed manner, for the man who can perſevere in 
a courſe of virtue, unhurt by the contagion of ex. 


afterwards called in queſtion. —But the chief me. 
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ample, and unſhaken by the laughter of folly, need 
ſcarcely fear having his ſpirit or reſolution ever 


rit which I ſhall inſiſt on to recommend my r0- 


vince us. For let a man take ever ſo much pains 


ſhew their ſpirit, and deſirous of being called 
Daſbing Men, to remember, that in an age I like this, 


ad ſold 
rit, and that thoſe have the maſt daſh who of o wu 
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81, 
am not one of thoſe men who ſend Air com- 
munications to the authbr of a periodical work 

nith any ſanguine expectation of making the world 
athet much better, or much wiſer than it was be- 
fre; nor do I, at my time of life, flatter myſelf 

th the idea of decking theſe grey hairs with - 
the chaplet of literary fame; but a ſubje& which 
us long engaged my tlioughts, and long rouſed 


ny indignation prompts me at this time of day 
o turn a ea in * of a : negleGted 


Cauſe, 
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;- THE POITERLE 
Amongſt the many alterations which have 
tended on modern times, there are doubtleſs; * 
for the better; there are ſome roughneſſes > 
liſh'd off, and ſome barbariſms ſoftened. 1 
But there is one venerable cuſtom abuſed, We 
could be the object of popular diſlike only A 
cauſe it defended a property which all envied 
but Which few alone Poſſeſſed. + allude, My 
Eoiterer, to the hittle care with which wy 
| honors are preſerved ; a negle& of which is par 
ticularly” affiſted by, and chiefly evident in th 
indiſcriminate uſe of arms which all, who cat 
afford to have them painted, enjoy!! 1 But 
truce to exclamations. I will endeavour to prac 
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tice upon paper that clearneſs, and - preeifion mit 
which I often, do. upon parchment, When 12 their 
tracing up my own family with all its intermani beir 
ages, younger children, and collateral branche U t 
to the reign of Alaric the Goth. I ſhall therefon The 
divide my ſubject i in the following manner, Firl emb] 
I ſhall endeavour - to aſcertain the earlieſt period and 
when Arms were aſſumed, and the merits whic The 
entitled 2, man to bear them himſelf, and to tran ing þ 
0 mit them to his heirs. een 1 ſhall men Tze, 
don the time when, and motives why the uſe one 
en, became more vulgar, and promiſcycus; and $1 
laſtly I will, ſtate the folly and. injuſtice which dic bore 
rated, the breach of the former, ang the, jntrodu beln 
tion of the latter cuſtom. een 
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f Heraldry need not bluſh in tracing the uſe of 


feſing that they were adopted for no meaner pur- 
poſe than to give an honorable diſtinction to the 
\ldiers of Religion, and the deliverers of Jeru- 
lem. The devices which they aſſumed were of 
courſe analagous to the cauſe in which they 
fought ; and we ſhall find upon proper enquiry that 


king. In after times when the paſfion for cru- 
{ding had ſomewhat abated, and when the Chief- 
ains of Britain fought no longer for Paleſtine, 
fill there ſubſiſted the original defire of acquiring 
nilitary diſtinEtions ; and thoſe who beſt diſplay'd 


their country, or by invading its enemies, afſumed 


The choice of a ſoldier was naturally fixed on 
emblems of courage, or on ſymbols of battle, 


The points of ſpears, ſhattered ſcymitars, and bleed- 
inp hands ; or beaſts of prey, as Lions, Bears, and 
Iers, = 


* 


belms; and lightly as the preſent age may eſ- 


1f antiquity can fanRify forms, the advocates 


ms as early as. the 11th century, and in con- 


the croſs is the moſt ancient and moſt honorable 


their valour, and their patriotiſm by defending 


by the conſent of all ſome memorable device. 


and next to the croſs we may rank in honor, 


Such were the ornaments: which our Anceſtors 
bore on their ſhields, their ſur· ooats, or their 


teem fuch honors, it ſhould not. be forgot that, 
e | in 
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6 THE LOITERER. 
in a more military one, they were F 

of 
value, becauſe they were to be earned a, 


military deſert ; and becauſe they were won on the 
fields of Crecy, of Poitiers, and Agincourt, 


woulc 
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The merit of the Father naturally ſecures fo 


reſpect to his Son; and the affection of the L. W 
would as naturally prompt him to follow i 5 poſſe 
eps of his Sire 3 0 fight by his ſi de, 8 han pains 
dangers. and his eee eee Gs 
| ſerve his honors after He was dead. ; Thus . 
Arms deliver d down from Father to Son, and by E 
"oi pet diſallowed in the firſt ſtages of defend * 
oon became th 3 FOR} 1 << fc 
ag e legal inheritance of ſucceeding emi 
33 1 | atter 
Having thus finiſhed the firſt part of my plan . 
I ſhall next mention the æra (and memorable is i ſitu! 
in the annals of England) when the aſſumption of tt 
2 = ame more general, the laws of acquiring * 
them le 
den, and their value of courſe we Py: 
in f 
| . or 1 or © perhaps 5 (for | = = 
wave all political diſquiſitions) removed the ſcetrs ® 
from hands of James IId, and ſeated a foreipnet 5 
. the throne. William, though himſelf a Soldier, by 
Was REYES theleſs ſurrounded by favourites, who drew 25 
both their wealth and their exiſtence from the com: A 


mercial ſituation of their native ſwamps; ; who 
would 
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e ould in vain . ſearched for the merit of | 15 | | 
bonorable Anceſtry; and had they ſearched at | 74 
the en, would have found them buſy in the looms of —̃ — 1 


Flanders, or in draining the fens of Holland, 


We all very ſtoically diſpiſe a merit which we 
poſſeſs not; yet at the ſame time take infinite = v1 
pains in deſpoiling thoſe who do. To this effect, — | i 
Men, who were conſcious of their want of family, = | ; i 
frenuouſly endeavoured to leſſen the value of it in . = 
the eſtimation of the Public. Their firſt manceuvre | | 
was of courſe to confound all cuſtoms which tend- _ 
ed to diſtinguiſh honorable profeſſions and ancient 
families from the upſtart Sons of trade. In theſe 
attempts they were not a little aſſiſted by the re- 
cent changes which had taken place in our Con- 
ſlitution, which had cruſhed the inordinate power 
of the Barons, and confirmed a third eſlate in their 
lng conteſted rights; But this alone would not 
have ſecured them ſucceſs. They ſaw that as long 
23 Heraldry remained inviolate and entire, ſo ns 
in ſpite of wealth and power would there be a 
ſtrong- marked line drawn between the Gentle and 
Commercial part of the Kingdom. To level there- | 
fore this obſtruction was their buſineſs ; and Cir «+ | 
cumſtances affiſted them. Tilts and Tournaments go 
were now no more, and Armour was rarely uſed — i 
in battles where artillery alone could decide the e 
fortune of the Day. Of courſe there was ſeldom m 1 

| „„ 
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an eaſy matter for the rich and the indolent to dif. 


r Lore en 

any oP p ortunity of | fignalizing perſonal COUrape 
amidſt the regularity of ſyſtematic murder. Whey 
they put off their Shields and their Helmets, they 
laid afide alſo their plumes, and their devices. What 
had once been the defence of a Monarch in the 
day of battle, could now only be blazoned as 
ornament to domeſtic equipage. This rendered i 
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play arms which they had no real claim to. Tha 
Merchant and the Burgeſs who would tremble tg 
purchaſe diſtinction by danger, or to acquire the 
right of bearing arms as an ornament at home at 
the price of having wielded them as weapons 2. 
broad, could now engrave them on their fideboard, 
or plaiſter them on their Chariot with as much 
compoſure as the firſt Peer of the Realm, : 


Having thus traced the Origin, the Uſe, and the 
| Abuſe of Heraldry, I ſhall conclude with mention- 


ing ſome of the reaſons which make me ſo warm an Wi 1 am 
Advocate for the ſtricter conſtruction of its laws, n i 
and fo incenſed againſt thoſe who infringe them. and 
© ET ; . TESTERS prod 
What my private ſentiments are, moſt of my nan 
Readers will by this time have pretty well gueſſed. coul 
They will think that I have no ſmall ſhare of fa-WM (enſ; 
mily pride. Be it ſo. And I will be free to con- cuo 
feſs that I do think a pedigree of Warriors and WW inne 
Patriots confer truer nobility on their deſcendant WM it n 


than WW non 
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an the Sword or the Garter of a Sovereign. Yes. 
| would have every one who poſſeſſes this Nobility 
make it his firſt, and greateſt care to preſerye it 
-iolate. Dont miſtake me, Mr. Loiterer, I am 
not an Advocate for erecting that impolitic and 
ungenerous barrier between two ranks of the ſame 
state, Which elevates the moſt infamous individual 
of the one into a Patrician, and debaſes the moſt 
illuſtrious of the other to the level of a Vaſſal. 
No. I deteſt a cuſtom which pampers the vanity. 
of a Deſpicable Senate by the flavery of a virtuous 
Commonalty. I deteſt alike the principles of an- 


2 long ſeries of titled Anceſtry confer in the opinion 
of all ſome honor on their Deſcendant ; ſo am I 
pt to think that a long ſeries of virtuous ones 
promiſe in ſome degree a virtuous offspring. At 
laſt if the prevalence of blood be not as certain in 
the human ſpecies as it evidently is in many others, 
am ſure that the conſcious pride of repreſenting 
an illuſtrious. family will often fix the wavering, 
and confirm the weak. The fear of ſhame will 
produce'the ſame fruits as the love of praiſe ; and 
many who would probably indulge their vices, 
could they eſcape detection, have been rouſed to a 
ſenſe of their duty through the dread of conſpi- 
cuous infamy. For this reaſon would I have every 
innocent diſtinction of family carefully preſerved ; 
It may ſtimulate ſome minds to virtue, it can deter * 
none from it. 5 


Italian Republic, or a Gallic Deſpotiſm. But as | 
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nobody regards, and in celebrating honors which 
none eſteem. It is this very reproof againſt! 
which I lodge my accuſation. Why are honor 
diſregarded ? and why is Heraldry deſpiſed? ! 
blame thoſe who neglect their own property, full 


and if the preſumption of our Commonalty is 
often reprehenſible, the indolence of our Nobility 
is ever unpardonable. Why does not ſome one of 


Britiſh ſubjects. I do not wiſh to deprive them | 
of ther rights; nor would 1 have them uſurp 
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One word more, Mr. Loiterer, and I hate 
done. Should this letter be deemed worthy of 
publication, and ſhould it meet the eye of the 
world, I am not ignorant of what the world would 
ſay. My Readers will think my remarks unſe:· 
ſonable, and my ſubject out of date. 


A It will be igen that I am Ueleniy, perhaps 
fooliſhly employed in defending a cauſe which 


as much as I do thoſe who invade that of another; 


them ſtand forth, who is by rank or office en- 
titled to be a guardian of neglected rights! ? There 
is ſuch an office extant; and it has not very long 


ſimnce been exerciſed. Let our Nobles exert them. 4 
ſelves, and Engliſh n will be an ; 
Nor 40 I refuſe their proper road to the com- 60 
mercial part of my fellow Countrymen; I know 
their worth as individuals, and their value 23 


thoſe 
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hoſe of others. Arms are the property of Nobi- 


property. Then why deprive them of it ? Com- 


and her credit ſtand on ſurer foundations than 
Iuchment or plumes. But a man who has no other 
riches than family pride, ſhould not be envied his 
little all, In refigning real opulence, and of 


p courſe real authority to the votaries of Com- 
, nerce, he expects from them the reciprocal in- 
# tulgence of enjoying fancied dignity unſullied, 
E nd mee wealth undiſputed. 

[ i 

Il I am, Dear Sir, yours, &c. | 
EDMUND ESCUTCHEON, 


E. 


abliging manner in which be has communicated 


be acceptable. 
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ly; too often (Heaven knows) almoſt their only 


merce can afford to be without it; her wealth 


L 58-6 reaiund - 5 - Ihe Loiterer 
returns bis fincereſt thanks to J. K. for the 


his hints. His future correſpondence will 
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N my return to Oxford laſt week (after the 
abſence of a few days) I was not a little ſur- 
prized at the aſtoniſhing alteration, which ſo ſhort 
time had produced, in the external part at leaſt, 
of many of my acquaintance. So numerous, in- 
ted, were the black Coats, and ſo diſmal the looks 
of the Wearers, that I was almoſt led to imagine 
there muſt be general Mourning, This idea, how- 
erer, was but ſhort-lived, for on turning my head 
round to take a retroſpective view of theſe Gentle- 
men, I perceived the Metamorphoſis was not con- 
ined to the Coat alone; and the depredations com- 
mitted on their back Front ſoon convinced me, that 
melancholy event had lately taken place, which 
twice in a year puts a period to the exploits of the 
Adventurers, and the mirth of the Witty; ; which 
deprives the Univerſity of ſome of its moſt diſtin- 
puhed Members, and throws a confiderable damp 
© G on 
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on the ſpirits of the remainder. For myſelf, h. 
deed, I have at preſent nothing more to hope g 
fear on this ſubject, and am no otherwiſe j Intereſted 
in the matter than as the concern, I take in the 
affairs of my Oxford friends, obliges me to ſ\m- 


pathize with them in all their afflictions. 
It was not, therefore, without the ſincereſt ſq. 


row I learnt, that ſcarce fewer than thirty young 
men had ſuffered on this occaſion, Young men in 
the bloom of life, and in the Heyday of their 


blood, cut off from all that renders life agreeable, 
removed from the Scene of their Triumphs, and 


the Witneſſes of their Glory, and condemned ty 


paſs many years in ſolitary obſcurity and infipid 
quiet. To be obliged to wear black to thoſe who 


have been uſually dreſſed in brown or blue ; to be 
under the neceflity of going twice in a week to! 
Church, to thoſe, who for ſome time, have never 
cone at all, are very ſerious mortificatations ; but 
by no means the only ones to which this change in 


their ſituations will expoſe them. For in ſpite of 


all the fine things which Poets, both ancient and | 


modern, have ſaid on the charms of Solitude, and 


the happineſs of a Country Life, an impartial ex | 


amination of the matter will convince us, that a 


dirty Village is not half ſo good a place to lounge | 
in as the High-Street, and that boarding at a Farm: | 
houſe is by no means ſo pleaſant as dining at the 
Crofs, the Star, or the Angel. It would alſo be 
in vain to deny, that the above-mentioned Alters | 
tion 
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ton in their manner of living, is ofien rendered 
Parents and Friends, who, at this time, are but 
too apt to leſſen or entirely diſcontinue the ſmall 
pittance which they have hitherto reluctantly al · 


have ſupported them for four years at the Univer- 


they may ſupport themſelves ; there can be no rea - 


nd a Fellowſhip of Thirty, who for the laſt three 


know how idle it is ever to argue againſt Authority, 
| ſhall not waſte my time, paper, and wit, by en- 
tering into any remonſtrances with them on this 


teproaches, which muſt ariſe in their on minds, 
enever they reflect on ſuch unnatural conduct; 
wt their. Will, has induced to engage in ſo unpro- 
led, never been my failing to deſert my ſriends 


in 5 and on chis gecafion, I hould ill dife 
ys 


cutting, by the unkind and cruel behaviour of 


lowed their Sons, (eſpecially if they have many 
other children) from an abſurd idea, that as they 


fry, and have put them into a profeſſion, by which 


ſonable claim to any further aſſiſtance: Not con- 
ſdering how very difficult it muſt be for young 
men to live on a Curacy of Fifty Pounds a year, 


jears of their lives have found it impoſſible to exiſt 
vithout ſpending three times that ſum. The thing, 


ndeed, ſpeaks for itſelf ; but as I have ſpent ſome 
few years of my life in Oxford, and conſequently. 


lubje&t, but ſhall leave them to be puniſhed by thoſe 


nd ſhall content myſelf with devoting this Num- 
ber to thoſe ill-fated young men, whoſe Poverty, but 


ftable and ſo unpleaſant a profeſſion. It has, in- 
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charge the office I have taken on myſelf, 35 , 
Periodical Writer, if 1 neglected to adminiſte, MW 
every comfort, in my power, to my fellow Student; 
when under ſuch diſtreſſing circumſtances, 4 
Not that I by any means pledge myſelf to proye 
| | their line of life an eligible one: of the impracti. 
| cability of ſuch an attempt, I am fully convinced, | 
which in fact, would be literally endeavouring to 

: waſh the Black-a-Moor white ; and ſhall only give 2 

few hints with regard to the regulation of their con- 

duct, which, if adopted, will render their fituation 

infinitely more comfortable. But in order to do this, 

l muſt firſt preſuppoſe certain Qualifications and 
Powers in the Agents, without which Data, it wil 

be abſolutely impoſſible to go on with my plan; 

but then they are Qualifications, which few Mem- 

bers of this Univerſity are entirely deficient in, and 

| which many poſſeſs in a very eminent and ſuperiour | 

6 degree.—Por inſtance, I muſt ſuppoſe they have, | 
during their ſtay at Oxford, taken care to make 
themſelves tolerable maſters of Whiſt, have ob- 
= tained a competent knowledge of Cribbage, and 
3 aære not entirely ignorant of Piquet and Back- -gam- 
5 mon. Of the former of which games to be igno- 
Ss rant, would be inexcuſable, and an acquaintance 
uMuith the latter will be found extremely convenient 
1 when they ſpend a Téte-à-Tete evening with the 
=:  _ - Squire of the Pariſh ; whoſe good opinion it ought | 
to be their firſt endeavour to cultivate ; as much of | 
| te happineſs. or miſery of their lives muſt, after 
| 75 e , 21] ai e LY 
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ll, depend on his conduct. Nor can this be found 
difficult taſk, if to the above-mentioned qualifi- 
cations, they add alſo an extenſive and accurate 
knowledge in all ſporting matters: An acquire- 
ment, without which all others will avail but little; 
ind which I have put laſt in my liſt, not becauſe I 
think it of the ſmaller conſequence, but becauſe its 
importance ſeems at preſent to be ſo thoroughly un- 
lerſtood, that to enumerate it, might be almoſt deem- 
ed ſuperfluous. It is indeed with ſincere pleaſure IL 
have long contemplated the earneſt efforts of many of 
our younger Members, to introduce a taſte for ſport- 
ing into the Univerſity, both by precept and example; 
and think I may now fairly congratulate both it and 
themſelves on their ſucceſs ; for intereſted in the 
welfare, end zealous for the honour of Oxford, I 
cannot but feel highly gratified at the reflection 
that another Science is thus added to the circle of 
thoſe, which were formerly taught at this place ; 
Ind muſt ever look with great complacency on 
thoſe men, who have obligingly been at ſo much 
pains and expence, in order to wipe off the ſtain, 
which our total ignorance in whatever related to 
Horſes and Dogs, had once thrown on our repu- 
putation. But to return to my ſubject. I will 
ſuppoſe a young man, who has all theſe qualifica- 
tions in a tolerable degree of perfection, either by 
the inexorable order of his Parents, or becauſe he 
finds himſelf fit for nothing elſe, or any other good 
reaſon, thinks Proper to take Orders, quits with a 
ry 


; heavy heart his Oxford Friends, and goes to reſide 


ware, that it will be objected to me, by thoſe who 
love to make objections, that I have mentioned an 


| Ticking in the Country. But to this objection, 
however ſpecious, I cannot allow much weight, and | 

fancy, if we examine matters impartially, it will 
be found rather plaufible than convincing.  Forif 
the Pointers and Spaniels do not more than pay for | 


Shot. The Poney may, live in the Church-yard; 


eſtimated; I know not whether he would not be 2 
7 gainer at the end of the year. N ow were the ad- 
vantages ariſing from a knowlege of ſporting mat- 
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ters, 


at a Country Curacy ; I will alſo imagine him con. fined 
veyed to the place of his abode, together with al 75 
his live and dead Stock; the latter confiſting of H. den 
77 ruler” s Sermons, a Fiſhing Rod, and a Gun; and WM 
the former including (all the Animals, which an 56s 
Oxford Man 1s ever poſſeſſed of) two or three Poix- whic] 
ters and Spaniels, a Hunter, aud a Poney : And hav. Bu 

| ing brought him into this dreaded ſituation, will ® 
0 | 


do my beſt to make it as pleaſant as the nature of 


the thing will admit of. And here I am well 2. ve 


trove 
acute 
Rewe 
than 
ortal 


Eftabliſhment much too large for the Finances of 
a Curate, eſpecially as there is no ſuch thing as 


into 

mſtar 
the 8 
natio 
their keep, he muſt be a bad Manager, or a bad ak 
ne m 
cond! 
leave 
ſhall 
table 
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even 


and as to the Hunter, though it be true that hay 
and corn are dear commodities, eſpecially when peo- 
ple pay for them as well as buy them; yet if allthe | 
good Acquaintance and good Dinners, which | 
Man gets by his attendance in the field be fairly 


dert, 
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ders, and an acquaintance with ſporting men con- 
ned to this only; there would ſcarce need any 
additional motive to animate all thoſe, who are 9 
iefirous of making creditable connexions, to an 
-xrnct and ſteady purſuit of ſuch valuable attain- 
ments, and the conſtant practice of an amuſement, 
which blends ſo much of the Utile with the Dulci. | 1 
But the contrary is notoriouſly the fact; and the * . 
early lucrative pieces of Preferment, which are . 4 
obtained by Young Men, who have rendered them- 

les eminent in this way, prove beyond all con- 
troverſy, that our Country Gentlemen are very 
cute diſtinguiſhers of Genius, and very liberal 
Rewarders of Merit. For nothing is more certain, 
man a good Shot has often brought down a com- 
artable Vicarage, and many a bold Rider leaped 

to a ſnug Rectory.— Admitting, however, that 
nftances of this kind but rarely happen, and that 

the Squire of the Pariſh has it neither in his incli- 
nation or power to give a Curate ſuch ſubſtantial 
narks of his friendſhip, yet there are numberleſs 

ways and means, by which, in a ſmaller degree, 

ie may teſtify his approbation of the Clergyman's 
conduct. He will not only give him unlimited 
eave to ſport over his Manor, and take care there 
hall be a Knife and Fork always laid for him at his 
able; but will occaſionally mount him on ſome 
foung horſe, which he is afraid to ride himſelf, or 

(f he is in an extraordinary generous humour) 
eren make him a p of : a reſtive and vicious one, 


after 


. 2 | | 
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after he has broken the necks of two or thre, 
 Whippers-in.—Now, confidering the importance gf 
all theſe advantages, I muſt think it a moſt fortunate 
circumſtance, that every Curate has it ſo much 
his own power to obtain them, For all learned 
men who have thought, and written on the nature 
of human Society, unanimouſly declare, that {; 
intimate and neceſſary a connection exiſts betwee | 
every rank and condition of men, from the highe | 
to the loweſt, that neither the Lord or the Peaſant 
can, with any degree of truth, ſay to the other] 
I have no need of thee, and the remark will bold 
equally good as to the connection between the per. 
ſonages I before mentioned. For after having 
enumerated the many different ways in which the 
Squire may be uſeful to the Curate; it is but jul 
tice to own, that there are many good offices in the 

latter's power to perform, which will not a littl 
1 contribute to the eaſe, happineſs, and comfort of 

the former. And theſe may (perhaps not imptof 
perly) be divided into the negative and the pofttirt 
kind. In the negative kind, I reckon the 1 
ſhewing ſymptoms of ſleepineſs at the length of hi 
ſtories; or expreſſing ſigns of diſbelief at their im: 
probability. The not contradicting him when he i 
pleaſed to be in a paſſion, and the not making ＋ 

own Sermons too long. : 
As to the preciſe length of the latter, indeed, 1 
is not eaſy to ſay any thing with certainty, 25 f 


muſt depend on many circumſtances which it is img 
1 N |  poſiblg 


I. 


ee 
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poſſible to foreſee; ſuch as, the number of Churches 
under their care, the heat of the weather, &c. &C. 
8&c. But I ſhall obſerve, that in general, it is not 
reckoned good manners, to perſevere more than five 
minutes after the great people begin to nod. With 


regard to the poſitive kind of good offices, by 


which they may recommend themſelves, they are 


fo very numerous and important, that I ſhall not 
attempt to enumerate more than a few of them. 


1 
[ believe, however, that the watching three nights 


in a week, during, the winter, to aſſiſt the Game- 


Keeper ! in taking. Poachers ; the writing a Song in 
praiſe of his Hounds, and abuſing all the other 


Packs in the County: J together with the merit of 


ſpending an evening alone at the great houſe when 


the great maſter of it has no better company, will 
always be found very conciliating ſervices. 
Of the neceſſity of ſome knowledge of Cards, 
on theſe occaſions I have already given my opinion, 
but cannot finiſh this Paper without obſerving, that 


I by no means approve of letting the Squire name 


the Tri rump ; not even if. he is the Patron of the 
Living, unleſs they have a poſitive promiſe of the 
next Preſentation, | and the Incumbent is at leaſt 


In "ga by a proper 8 pe” theſe hints, 
I am clearly of opinion, a man may find his time 
paſs away not unpleaſantly, at the diſtance of many 
miles from London or Oxford ; and if not riſe to 
niches and eminence, at leaſt live in idleneſs and 


comfort. 


> 
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. Canon « or Prebendary, than a Vicar or Curate: 


its Authors into the notice of the Public, and pro- 


offer of a higher Station (in compliance with efta- 
the while be rertibly afraid, left his 7 mod 


ſeſſion of ſo much happineſs can be the lot of but 


be experienced to a certain degree 1 in all fituations. 1 


to more favoured Priſoners, which he calls the 


to enjoy the Luxuries of a Curacy. 


comfort. Not that I am stoic enough to deſpiſe, 
or Hypocrite enough to affect to deſpiſe, the poſ. 
ſeſſion of Dignity, and the enjoyment of Opulence; 
F well know (on the contrary) that it is better to be 


And ſhould the merits of the Loiterer ever Cray 


cure them the patronage of the Powerful, J, as 
one of them, hereby pledge myſelf, that I will not 
refuſe a Prebend or a Stall; and that if on the 


bliſhed form) I might ſay, Nolo, & c. T ſhould all 
rake me at my word. Still, howeyer, as the poſ- 


few, it will be much the wiſeſt part, among the 
many, to make up their minds to their circum- 
ſtances, and endeavour to obtain as much happineſs 
as their fituation will admit of: And as Happineſs | 
and Miſery are comparative terms, they may both 


Monſieur de Linguet, in his excellent account of | 
his ſufferings, talks of certain indulgencies granted 


Liberties of the Baftile, I would wiſh my Readers 
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and feel myſelf in want of a Subject for 
theſe my weekly Eſſays, I generally put on my Hat; 


return without ſtarting a Thought or ſpringing 2 
Character whieh anſwers my purpoſe. If the Day 


LOITERE R. 


wes: 1 am . in my e elbow Chair, | 


ad whether I take a ſolitary walk in the Fields, 
or mix in the chearful Haunts of Men, I ſeldom 


i genial. and warm I may often be found moraliz- 
ing in Chriſt — ee, in the manner of 


** 
6 
;» 
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the antient peripatetic Philoſophers ; or liter 
on a bench in Magdalen-walk. But when the 
Wind is cold, bleak, and eaſterly, I keep cloſe tg 
my apartment, and generally take a double Doſe 
of Mr. Philpot's Panacea : But even this lovercipn 
ſoothing Elixir, will ſometimes fail to diffuſe 
genial Warmth, unleſs joined to the Charms of 
Company, and Converſation; When the Demon 
_ Ennni is ſuffered to take poſſeſſion of the Mind, | 
vain will the Tongue attempt the fprightly Sally 
7 the Pen the well turned Period. To ws 
myſelf from the Clutches of this -obtrufive De. 
mon, I found it neceſfary, the other day, to ad4 
journ from my elbow Chair to a favourite Corn 
at King's Coffee-Room ; where I arrived in prope | 
time to hear the important Debates upon the late 
_ decifive Victory gained by Mendoza. Every Blow; 
whether fair or foul, Bopped or returned, was criti 
ciſed and explained with due Emphaſis and In- 
flection of Body; and had I given my Attention 
wholly to the Converfation, I might have returned 
to my Apartment a {tolerable Profteient in pugil. 
Hſtic Science. But my Readers will eaſily believe, 
chat ſuch diſeuſſions, which are rapidly ſtamping a 


Character of ſavage Barbarity upon the Nation, cl! 
could have no Charms for the Loiterer,” I was, ra. 
indeed, in danger of returning te my elbe Chair ba 

without having caught a ſingle Hint, that 1 ebuld de 


work * to the * of ae But 
I 23 


— 


CUE 
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« it ſometimes happens in the common occur- 
ences of Life, that we ſhall ſuddenly make a con- 


clerable progreſs in our affairs, when we leaſt 
expect it; ſo it fell out with me upon this o- 
cafion : For a Circumſtance occurred, which gave 
i ſudden turn to my Thoughts, and which, I flatter 
mſelf, will add to the brilliancy of ſome of my 
vture Lucubrations. I had not fat long, before I 
ſelt myſelf wholly occupied in obſerving a very 
ererend and reſpectable Gentleman, who appear- 
d to be a total Stranger to every Perſon in thge 
nom, and, like myſelf, rather abſorbed and en- 
nd with the Dignity of his own Thoughts, 


aan with the noiſe and clamour around him, or 


ven with the news-paper which he held in his 
und. I have ſince learned, that this Gentleman 


mo attraccted ſo much of my notice, is the wor- 


thy Father of an excellent young Man in this 

Univerſity. There was a certain unaffected Dig- 

tity about him, which rivetted my Attention: 
And juſt as the favourite Topic began to ſubſide, 
ad the Company had univerſally determined that 
the Papers did not contain another Syllable worthy 
> notice, he ſuddenly put up his Spectaeles, and 
calling to pay for his Coffee, apparently finiſhed 
rading the” following Words, at the ſame time 
lawing in His Breath in a manner which conveyed 


tic Idea of Aſtoniſument or 'Surprize, © apwaras 


* of forty thouſand Perſons of both Sexes,” ( Good 
35 „ 
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ce God (ſaid he) what a ſtate muſt the Cities of 


' ſomething of reciprocal Regard had taken place 
| betwixt us, or whether my Appearance had made! 


“ London and Weſtminſter be in!“ Whether 


the ſame favourable Impreſſion on him which his MI 1 
had moſt undoutedly done on me, I know not; : + 
but as he paid for his Coffee and retired, he put our 
the Paper! into my hand. Vie 
_ Þs: 

There was now a general Buz through the room; dit 
and as each Individual, imagining that ſome very per 
ſingular Paragraph had eſcaped his notice, ſeemed tie 
to wait for my Opinion, I began very deliberately Miſh dit 
to ſcrutinize every Line in the Paper, confident ny 
that I ſhould diſcover ſomething, that would ac- = | 
count for what appeared to us all ſo very myſteri-M © 
ous. Whilſt I was thus engaged, one of thei up 
Company, a thin emaciated young Fellow, with ai tic 

_ allow and diſeaſed Countenance ; and who, I now dci 
: have reaſon to belieye, was himſelf one of the ba 
ce forty thouſand, ” ſtepped forward and elucidated are 
the Myſtery in a moment, by rapping out an Oath, p: 
and ſwearing that the Old Prig had been medi- i 
tating on the Advertiſement of © Leake's juſtly] le. 
« famous Pill.” —It was even ſo, for thoſe very pa 
| words appeared in the centre of that Advertiſe- Vi 
ment, which created much Mirth and many ver a0 
ridiculous Jokes amongſt the youthful part of the fu 
Company. As far myſelf, I immediately paid joy pc 


— 


— 
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ay Coffee, and following the Stranger, pronounced 1 
loud, what I am certain he had juſt {mothered i in LL 
his Breaſt, O ä ! O Mores! | 5 — 

1 had 5 what 1 came in ſearch of, a | 
Hint for the Loiterer ; and retiring again to my 1 
own Apartment, I determined to take retroſpective 
View of the Advertiſements in a variety of News- 2 
papers, which are moſtly paſſed over and totally . 
diſregarded by literary Men ; notwithſtanding they 
perkaps afford the beſt Criteria of the Manners, 


— CEA ˙ A 1 I ts 


ery | 
nel the Taſte, and the Character of the Age. Here I | 
ely liſcovered how well founded was the Aſſertion in N 


my 13th Paper, © that Learning to a certain de- 
« gree was never ſo generally diffuſed as at the 
« preſent period.” I intend, very ſoon, to draw 
up Propoſals for. printing by ſubſcription a Metho- 


na tical Arrangement of this flouriſhing and uſeful 9 9 
ow Science, by which I am confident more Fortunes 5 1 
the have been made, than by all the Sciences which 1-18 


re taught in the two Univerſities. At preſent I ſhall 
paſs over the various wants of Mankind, together 
vith the pompous Deſcriptions, the florid and 5 


ſly luxuriant Language of AuCtioneers, which is ca- | 
er pable of converting a paltry Cottage into an elegant | | 
ici Villa. Nor ſhall I dwell on a curious Phenome- | 


non, a poetical Advertiſement for the Sale of Per- 8 3 
famery and the Dreſſing of Hair. But it is im- 1 
poſhible with the. lame indifference. to paſs over the 5 | 

4100 N e ingenious 1 
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and to procure a few ſpecimens of the Tranſparent 
Fete, which I barely mention now, but which 


ber of yards which he walks in a day, will cer- 


ingenious Mr. 


ce which neither the eyes of Argus, nor the Taſte of 


A Third lets us know how much we are obliged 
to the Legiſlature, “ that he is now enabled to 


© commercial Treaty,” ” But the Chinons a la Figaro 


tion. What Lady, „who excites admiration 
on account of the ſuperior Charms: that animate 


ment of the Palmyrene Soap ?—Every ſyſtematical 


but that all the Gentlemen Sportſmen of this Uni- 


nonſenſe and 1 of ee Guus match leſs fol 


. who ſells his Wines * 
© the Hodas ee of ready Money only, Wines; in 


« Epicurus, can diſcover the leaſt ſophiſtication, 
— One Advertiſement informs us, that Chimney. 
pieces, another that Candleſticks, are * faſhioned 


« according to architectonie Models, and agree. 
c able to the affecting Chaſtity of the Antique. » 


<« offer Pomatum to the public agreeable to the 
altogether exceed my comprehenſion, and I believe 


I ſhall ſhortly take a Journey to London, on pur- 
poſe to render myſelf compleatly Mafter of them, 


will afford intereſting Matter for future Inveſſiga - 


cc her Complexion,” can withſtand an Adyertiſe- 
old Fellow that wiſhes to know the exact num- 


tainly furniſh himſelf with * the Pedometer, or 
« Way-wiſer. —And-Þ make no manner of doubt 


verſity will find it impoffible to reſiſt the perſuaſive 


n. 1 


7 ſhooting 3 or twiſted barrels, bored on an im- 
i proved plan, that will always maintain their 


0 properly bored; this method of boring 12 
4 will enable every Shooter to kin his Bird, 


Borer in | the” kgm. e 


1 
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My Readels can 1505 no Ade of _ iulttrer ibn 


n, . Amuſement, which a Coutſe of Reading of this 
nt kind will afford. They will find the tile, the dulce, | 
cn Wil the 7; pe, all blended together into a curious 
Wi Medley. In a corner of the fame Paper, which 
on contains the ſtrenudus exertions of the Supporters 
te of the Bill for the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
e. r Sic Joſeph Andrews, Dr. Hawes, and the Hu- 
al WY mane Society, for the comfort and preſervation of 
m- nankind — the diabolical Aſſaſſin of the human 
er- dpecies in Embrio, to the eternal diſgrace of the 
or Police of Great Britain, is permitted to hold out 
bt n infamous temptation to the baſeſt of Murders: 
Nis | At the ſame time profeſſing, that the ſtricteſt des 
ve Wl l, e n e will e as wachen 
ot de obſerved. 


"=. „ —_ Ow 
— — * : = " —_—_ 2 : 


«true velocity, and not let the Birds fly away after 
« being Jt,” as they generally do with Guns not 


„ they are fre of thoir mark at ninety Falch; B 
« he botes' any ſound Barrel for Two Guineas, 
i and makes them cd Rronger” than before.” , 
lt we take this" Fellows own word we muſt | 
allow him, withour- 5 4 pun,” to be e greateſt 


- „ 


| the preſent Age may appear to the“ Laudatores 


| News-paper, but what will inform us, that the 
true Spirit of Charity, both publick and private, 
vas never carried to fo high a pitch as at this pre. 
ſent time; nor in any country in a, manner, that 


with our own. The multiplicity of charitable In- 
ſtitutions renders it unneceſſary to appeal to any | 
particular inſtance for the ſupport of this Aſſertion. 
There is one, however, which in the courſe of 


does ſo much honour to human Nature, and which 
18 ſo little known, and deſerves ſo well to be tranſ 
mitted to poſterity in a better Vehicle than a com- 

mon News-paper, that I truſt my Readers will not} 


„ Hoſpital, to attend with Certificates, from 


w THE 3 


. that I may not lows my Readers with ſo 
horwid- an Idea dwelling on their minds, I will 
conclude, by obſerving, that however Profligate 


« 
(« | 
« | 
(6 ( 
ce temporis acti, there is ſcarcely a common “ 
6 
« 
« 
6 


can in the moſt diſtant degree bear a compariſon | 
this Speculation, L have ſtumbled upon, which 


only excuſe but thank me for copy ing the Adder 
tiſment entire. 


.» # wt * 


K 


«© RAINE's HospIT ALT. 


ce) 


: « Notice is hereby given for the young Wo- 
* men, who have been educated in Mr. Raines] 


cc the ſeveral Places wherein they have lived 
475 Ss RD ot ] 


— 
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„of their good Behaviour during their Servi- 
« tudes, and continuing unmarried, which are 
« to be produced at the monthly meeting of the 
„Governors and Truſtees thereof, on Tueſday 
« the 7th of April next, at ten in the forenoon, + 
« that Six of them may be ſelected to draw Lots 
« on the Firſt of May next, for the Prize of 
« 100. as a Marriage Portion, purſuant to the 
60 Win of the Founder.“ 1 
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Magnas inter opes inops. Hoe. 


To the Au THOR of the LOITERRR. 
SIR, | | 

In the youngeſt ſon of a country Gentleman, 
who was fo ſolicitous to preſerve the credit and 


conſequence of the Family, that he determined not 
o embarraſs his Heir, by any unneceffary augmen- 


entitled by my Mother's Marriage Settlement, —At 
this period I was at Oxford, where I had been 
{nt by my Father in order to prepare myſelf for 


and leſs inclination.— As I was already of age, my 
brother ſoon after paid me my pictance, and was 


— 


1 . 4 2 „ „ . ti. 
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ation of the younger children's fortunes; and 
therefore left us nothing more at his death than 
the Thouſand Pounds a-piece, to which we were 


the Church; a line for which J had little ability, 


1 Preparing 


gratis, but I ſaved him the trouble of Preaching | 
in vain, and went out of the room as ſoon as I had 
figned the receipt. had now the World all before 


exactly ſuited me. The Church I had already 


| ſeemed to me extremely unjuſt that J ſhould be 
_ obliged to exert my Talents for the good of ſociety, 
while my elder Brother enjoyed the Luxury of 


a Gentleman. A Profeſſion every way ſuited to my 


: Genius, and to which there was only one objection, 
| namely—that it required more capital than I waz 


teturned from the Eaſt- Indies, with one of thoſe 
their poſſeſſors the admiration of the Vulgar, the 


| Families were ſtill upon terms of great intimacy, 
I was one of the firſt wha were invited to a magni» | 


of the T hames, where one fortnight ſpent amid 
| the un of faſhionable Ufpatione and the blaze | 
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preparing to give me a great deal of good advice 


nie, and might chooſe any profeſſion J pleaſed, but 
after a deliberate ſearch, could find none that 


taken a diſlike to; the Law was a Fag, and 1 


hated taking Phyſic myſelf too much to bear the! 
thoughts of preſcribing it to others. Beſides it 


doing nothing at all. I therefore determined to be 


at preſent maſter of. From this dilemma I was 
relieved by an accident.—The Son of a Neighbour 
(very few years older than myſelf ) about this time 
ſudden fortunes, which never fail to draw upon 
envy of the Weak, and the pity of the Wile.= | 


As we had been formerly Schoolfellows, and our 


ficent Villa, he had juſt purchaſed, on the bank? 


4 
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of Oriental Grandeur, compleatly turned my head, 
and determined me to waſte no more time in this 
Iny Tfland, but to go at once to that Country, 
where riches were fo eaſily to be acquired, It was 
o no purpoſe, my Friends attempted to oppoſe 
fiis reſolution : it had fo entirely taken poſſeſſion 


dometimes I found myſelf carried in an elegant 


with their fans. I now ſettled the accounts with 


{mired the luſtre of ideal Diamonds. 


Wy In ſhort, after a number of fruitleſs expoſtula- 
Mn, tons, my Friends gave a reluctant conſent, and 
as bon after got me out in the capacity of Writer in 


nination, I wiſely conſidered, that taking money 
to the Indies, was carrying Coals to Newcaſtle, 


Pounds, in the few months I had to remain in Eng- 
that way, and partly by the help of ſome good 


pllage) was within the compaſs of an hundred 
Punds,—L found on board the Eaſt-Idiaman ſeve- 


[ral young men, who were going on n the ſame errand 


— 


, 1 k 
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of my mind, that it haunted my very Dreams. 
Palanquin, attended by a long train of Blacks; 
nd at others reclined at my eaſe on a rich Sopha, 


while my careful Slaves drove away the Muſquitoes 


my Circars, now counted imaginary Lacks, and 


the Company's Service. I muſt not forget to tell 


you, that from the moment I had made my deter- 


and therefore did my beſt to get rid of my Thouſand ; 


land : which, partly from having a natural turn 


friends, I luckily effected: and when I embarked 
n Spithead, my whole fortune (after paying my 


ith 
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with myſelf: ſome in the civil, and ſome in the 
military line, but all equally ſure of making their 
fortunes: a circumſtance which made our vorape 
extremely pleaſant ; for as we were alike young, 
enterpriſing, and thoughtleſs, we were ſoon 01 
terms of the higheſt intimacy ; communicated gr 
ſchemes and hopes to each other, and parcelled out 
between us almoſt all the offices in Bengal. Nor 
did the eagerneſs of competition, or the Jealouſy of 
rivalſhip ever derange our plans, or interrupt ou 

harmony; ; for though we were 2 numerous party] 
and each was ſanguine in his particular expect. 

tions, yet we wiſely conſidered that India was an 

P country, and that probably there w; 
money enough for us all. For my own part, l bad 
never once conſidered how the fortune, I expetted 
to make, was to be earned ; that I thought it was 
time enough to know when, J got there, nor till! 
arrived in India was I quite certain that Diamonds 
were not to be found in the Streets of Calcutta; 
or that the Ganges did not run, like the Pactolus; 
over Golden Sands.—At length, after an eaſy pal 
lage, which expectation had at laſt made tedious, 
ye reached the place of our deſtination, and I eng 
tered on my new employment with the eagec ala 
crity of a young man, inchanted with novelty and 
elated with hope. But alas! my happineſs was ol 
| ſhort duration, and a very few 'months experience 
awakened me from the viſionary dreams of ſudden 


grandeur, and eaſily-acquired. opulence, to the 
| = 
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painful reality of unremitted attention, and unin- 
tereſting labour.— I now found that the rapid ac- 


quiſition of wealth, ſo dazzling to the eyes of youth | 
and inexperience, was, comparatively ſpeaking, 


the lot of but few; while the far greater part of 


thoſe who ever returned home with any confidera- ' 


ple fortunes, were content to make them after 


many years ſevere toil and cloſe application. —It 


was now, however, too late to go back. I was in 


India, and muſt do as they did in India. I there- 


fore made up my mind as well as I could, and 
ſubmitted to my fate with that ſpecies of content, 
which is rather the effect of deſpair than reſignation. 


[ will not take up your time, Mr. Loiterer, by a 


minute account of all the various hopes and fears, 
the alternate expectations and diſappointments, 


which occurred in thirty years, ſpent amidſt the 


toil of buſineſs, the preſſure of anxiety, and the 
pangs of ill health; and will only ſay that I was 


thought a lucky man in being able to return to my 


native country at the age of fifty-three, with an 


emaciated form, a ſhattered conſtitution, and an 
Hundred Thouſand Pounds. My firſt care on my 
return home, after viſiting my relations, was to 


look out for ſome eligible purchaſe in a healthy 
County, an agreeable Neighbourhood, and at a 


proper diſtance from the Metropolis. In a Country, 
where the luxury of the great, and the opulence of 


the commercial produce a continual change of 


| property, ſuch, a Purchaſe was not difficult to be 
found, 5 
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found, and in a few months I took poſſeſſion of: 
noble Manſion, fituated in a well-wooded Park, 
and ſurrounded by a valuable Eſtate and extenſive 
Manor. I next furniſhed my houſe in the moſt 
expenſive ſtyle of faſhionable elegance, and after 
having compleated my houſehold, and arranged 
every thing to my mind, threw open my doors tg 
my acquaintance and neighbours, and reſolved to 
be very happy,—But alas! I had ſoon reaſon to 
think that the poſſeſſion of even an hundred thou- 
ſand pounds does not always inſure happineſs, and 
ten years experience have ſince fully convinced me, 
that the plague of acquiring riches is by no means 
compenſated by the pleaſure of ſpending them. — 
My firſt mortification came from a quarter, which 
I did not ſuſpect, nor could have provided againſt 
if I had. The Manſion Houſe and Eftate I had 
lately purchaſed, had, it ſeems, been the patrimo- 
nial Inheritance of a Family long conſpicuous for 
the ſoundneſs of their Principles, and the ftrength 
of their Liquor; and univerſally allowed to be the 
ſtauncheſt Patriots, and the hardeſt Drinkers in the 
County. Which ſaid qualities had rendered their | 
memories ſo juſtly dear to the Neighbourhood, 
that when, in conſequence of a conteſted Election, 
the laſt Heir was obliged to part with it, it was 
unanimouſly reſolv.d to ſhew the Purchaſer as little 
| reſpect as poſſible— To 0 have conciliated the good 
opinion, and acquired the confidence of men {0 
juſtly prejudiced againſt all New-comers, would | 
| Fs - e = | not 
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ot have been an eaſy taſk for any one, but for me 
vas totally impoſſible. For in political matters, I 
was at firſt entirely uninformed, - and afterwards 
totally unintereſted ; and as the different Factions, 

or as they call them Intereſts, into which the County 
was divided, appeared to me equally violent, and 
equally wrong, I never could cordially j join either, 
and was therefore conſidered as an Enemy by both. 


to Vor ſhall ſelf-partiality reſtrain me from confeſſing 
pu- that in other reſpects I was by no means qualified 
nd | for a country life: for I was as bad a Farmer as a 
ne, Wl Politician ; and though in the younger part of my 
ans WW life, 1 had been a tolerable keen ſportſman, and 
— rather a convivial Companion, yet thirty years 
ich ſpent in a hot Climate had rendered me too much 
nt n Invalid, to brave either the cold of their morn- 
ad ng, or the warmth of their evening parties. To 
10- theſe deficiencies therefore, and not to any want of 
for candour in my N eighbours, do I impute the ſmall 
h i progreſs I have made in gaining their affections; 
ine bor notwithſtanding my moſt earneſt and unremit- 
the ing endeavours, it is with difficulty I can prevail 
cir on them to come and get drunk at my expence, 
0d, boxe once in a twelvemonth ; on which occaſions | 
on, they never fail to make me thoroughly ſenſible of 
vas te honour conferred on me; and harangue with 
tle fluency and zeal on the infignifieancy of upftart 
od taſt Indians, when contraſted with the Worth, 
ſo Wl Dignity, and Conſequence of that greateſt of all 
ld characters, An Old Engliſh Oy Gan. — 
not | 


Nor 


pureſt motives. I ſhould have told you before, 
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Nor have I better reaſon to be ſatisfied with the 

reception I have met with from my own family, 
for though they have never been ſparing of their 
viſits, but on the contrary often ſpend many months} 
together in my - houſe, apparently much to thei; 
fatisfaCtion, yet I am ſometimes led to ſuſpect their! 
attachment to my company does not ariſe from the 


Mr. Loiterer, that at my return home I found my 
elder Brothers ſurrounded by a numerous Troop of 

tall Boys and Girls, every one of whom (befides 2 
long train of Coufins, who were all ready to claim 
Ekindred with me) I ſoon found I was to have the 

| honour of providing for. For their Fathers and 
Mothers wiſely conſidered they had done their duty 
in bringing them into the world, and therefore gave! 
themſelves no ſort of trouble about ſupporting them 
in it. It would indeed have been ſuperfluous to ſave! 
any thing for their Children, as they had a rich 
Uncle in the Eaſt-Indies, who would ſoon return 
with money enough for them all. Various in con- 
ſequence are the demands on me for this purpoſe, 
all ſo preſſing that to deny is impoſſible. Some- 
times an Advowſon, and at others a Commiſſion is | 
to be purchaſed remarkably cheap. — A ſecond} 
Couſin wants only five hundred pounds to ſet him 
up in buſineſs, —Or one of my Nieces has capti- 
| vated a young Man of Family and Fortune in the 
Neighbourhood, / whoſe Friends will not conſent] 
unleſs an additional Thouſand is given down; " | 


8 


[ have at this moment twenty letters by me, from 
people whom I neyer either ſaw or heard of, but 
who call themſelves, perhaps not improperly, dan 
relations, and implore me in the moſt earneſt man- 
ner to prevent their diſgracing the Family by coming 


would all theſe near and dear Relations content 


months in the year, or even an occaſional hundred 


tunately taken it into their heads, that I am nothing 
more than their Steward, and. am. accountable to 
them for every ſixpence I lay out. The Male part 
of the Family therefore are continually giving me 
advice as to the management of my Farms and the 


Couſins on their ſide have good - naturedly under- 


pay the leaſt attention to any of the young Ladies 
in the Neighbourhood, or expreſs the ſlighteſt ap- 
probation of their perſons or manners, I am ſure 


Coquette or a Prude, either ill-tempered or weak, 
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themſelves with the run of my houſe for a few 


regulation of my Houſehold. While my Female 


to be informed the next day, that ſhe is either a 


that 


on the Pariſh, or being thrown into Priſon,—Now 


pound or two now and then, by way of paying 
them for their company and their compliments, 1 
ſhould not much complain, But they have unfor- 


taken to prevent me from ever marrying. And it 
would indeed be moſt, groſs injuſtice to them, not 
to own that their Zeal and Diligence in carrying 
his point are truly exemplary. : for no Female 
from the age of fourteen to fifty is ſuffered to come 
near my houſe ; and if ever in my rides or walks, 


you ſee I have the happineſs of enjoying at once the 
for I am as little my own maſter as the meaneſt of 
naging a large Eſtate, without the pleaſure of 


ſpending it in the manner I like. But I am hoy 
determined to bear it no longer, and addreſs this 


them to underſtand, that I will from henceforward 
be my own maſter, mahage my own houſe, and 


| themſelves with reſpe& and decency they ſhall al 
ways find a Knife and Fork laid for them at the 


airs, or in any reſpect miſbehave, that I will turn | 


of my Houſe ; marry a young Wife, and have 2 
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that her Fortune is ſmall or her Birth low, and that 


Gout or Stone, Evil of Madnefs have been for ge. 
nerations hereditary in her family. — Thus, Sir, 


different diſadvantages of Opulence and Poverty; 


my Dependants, and have all the torment of ma- 


letter to you, in hopes that my Relations (ſome of 
whom take in your Paper) may know my reſolution Y 
and take zheirs accordingly. And I do hereby give 


ſee my own company ;—that if they will comport 


Side-table.—But if they give themſelves any more 
their names out of my Will, and their perſons out 


tamily of Children on purpoſe to ſpits them. 
— What can 1 ſay more ? K 


Vun ke. 
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ſome Idea of the word daſh, I think it ne- 
eſſary, for the farther Inſtruction of thoſe who 
ne not much acquainted with the Univerſity, to 


wo Claſſes; the Noiſy, and the Silent. And this 


their peculiar Excellencies, for on ſeveral points 
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1 avIN Gin a late Pal og my Readers 


nform them, that the Gentlemen who with to 
arive at Celebrity by daſhing, may | be divided | into 


Divifion I conceive to be perfectly deſcriptive of 8 


of the utmoſt conſequence, ſuch « as lounging i in the 
Ig Street, the length of their Spurs, and the height. . 
if their Capes, they gr agree; thoſe of the 
9 b E ft 
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firſt Claſs, ak is the topic of Converfation, 
talk much, and loud ; whilſt the other yawn during! 
the diſcuſſion of the moſt i important Subjects, ſeem 
totally unconcerned at the Diſquiſition of the mog 
refined Genius, and totally unmoved by the flaſhes 
of the moſt brilliant wit; are ſilent amidſt the mirth | 
of Conviviality, and talkative no where but in Cha. 
pel; in ſhort, a ſpirit of Rowing characterizes the. 
one, Apathy the other. One derive their Reputa- 


tion from ſaying a great deal, the other from ſay- s 
ing Nothing, 0 
Dining the other Day with my Friend Wil a 
Sagely, my Attention was very much engaged by 
E Gentleman, whoſe Manners and Converfation de. 
clared him to be of the firſt Order. He entertained ; 


us during Dinnec with a very animated Account of 
a drinking Party, which he had been engaged in the 
Evening before, which together with an Epiſode 
of his meeting the Proctors in the Evening, enabled 
him to engroſs the Converſation till the Cloth was 
removed. T his topic was ſucceeded by the De- 
ſcription of a bay Gelding, which was in his own 
Phraſe as pretty a bit of Blood as ever carried Sad- 
dle. And by way of deſert, he treated us with af 
full, true and particular Account of his threatening 
to horſe- whip a Tradeſman, who had dared to te: 
monſtrate with him on his not diſcharging a Bil | 
= he concluded this unge with affirming, that all! 
FEEL Tradeſmen 


T H ELLOEEF R E R. -j 
tradeſmen ſhould be refiſted by Gentlemen as 
Scoundrels, and that he never knew one in his Life 
who was not a compleat Raff. To Perſons in the 
Teaft acquainted with Daſbers, i it will be unneceſſarꝝ 
to add, that he interlarded his Diſcourſe with ſeye- 
al of the moſt deſcriptive, and vigorous Oachs, 
ind was never fo much engroſs'd by his Converſa- : 
ton, as to let the Bottle paſs without filling a 
Jumper.— ſtared firſt at him, and then at Sagely, 
who I obſerv d frequently turn'd up his Eyes during 
this continued diſcourſe, and at laſt 1 thought 
larted an evident look of Contempt on the Gentle- 
man who made himſelf thus conſpicuous, 


Somme engagement call'd him from us the mo- 
ment he had drunk his Coffee, and he had ſcarce 
ft the Room when Sagely burſt out with, . Lord 
« bleſs his poor weak Head ! what a Year's Uni- 
s verfity Knowledge can do for a young Man ! I 
remember this Fellow ſheepiſh and filent, I ſee 
him now impudent and loquacious; he has come 
« on finely indeed! you would: ſuppoſe, no doubr, 
from what he ſaid concerning Trade, that he 
was the deſcendant of a reſpectable Family, who 
„had kept themſelves clear of every Alliance, 


- Generations ; ; but ſo far from i It, 1 aſſure you his 
immediate Anceſtors were, and his neareſt Rela- 
ic tions are Tradeſmen, and he is abſolutely ſup- 
66 ported 


* except with right honourables, for theſe many . 
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cc ported at the Univerſity by an old Uncle, who 3 latelle 

« may be ſeen every Day, from eight i in the morn. I moder. 

ce ing, to eight in the Evening, weighing out 4 not all 

.<* Cheeſe and Butter, behind his Counter in New. WM cular!) 

1 gate Street. I wiſh much (continued Will) to 8 privile 

60 drop his Acquaintance, but my Uncle i is the Conte. 
Banker of his, and has deſired me to bew him I 

1 Civilities,” Ile 

| | Trade 

When I got home I EY not © delp refleQing on emni 

. the Information I had received from Sagely, and but th 

the only way I could account for the behaviour of Wl fnce | 

his Acquaintance, was by ſuppoſing, that on the ae! 

Subject of Trade, he had not ſpoken his real Sen- cr. 

timents, but had expreſſed the Contempt he mani- been 

1 feſted merely to ſupport his Character as a Daſbing 4 Colle 

Man, and Gownſmen who do not daſh, as well az forme 

_ thoſe who do, though they often are particularly Conte 

ſpirited in abuſing each other, not unfrequently WM 

join iſſue in the Abuſe of 5991 Commerce. 5 En 

| 1 1 8 = ſin 

1 could forgive a Man who was s form'd of finer has r 

” Clay, whoſe natural excellent Abilities were refin'd WW bas r 

and poliſh'd by the moſt conſummate Art. 1 could e moſt 

: forgive ſuch a Man, if i in the blaze of Genius with WW have 

| which he was ſurrounded. he ſhould not. be able enco 

5 accurately to diſtinguiſh the merit of Tradeſmen, being 

and therefore ſhould be accuſtomed to treat with WW the * 

and 


ee, thoſe who not by che ſuperior Vigour of 
8 | Intellef, } 


lntellect, but by the unremitted Application af 


moderate Faculties, arrive at Wealth ; but ſurely. | 


not all the Abuſers of Trade to whom more parti- 
cularly I addreſs theſe Remarks, can plead the 


privilege of ſuperior Genius, to en, their 


Contempt, - , 


I conceiye that the Gentlemen who thus deſpiſe 
Trade, are not culpable only, for improperly con- 
remning a very reſpectable body of the Community, 


but that their Gratitude may be called in Queſtion, 
ſince theſe very Rafſs, theſe contemptible T radeſmen, 


haye been to the Univerſity moſt munificent BExx- 


FACTORS 3 the wealth induftriouſly acquired, has 
deen liberally beſtowed, and more than one of our 
Colleges derives its chief Support from Men whoſe | 
former Station in Life is held in the moſt utter 


Contempt by. the Qbjefts of their zt, 


| England i is a 8 Nation, Commerce i is our 


iſtinguiſhing CharaQteriftic, a Characteriſtic that 
has raiſed us to an enyiable height of Power, that 
has made us the moſt flouriſhing People, of the 
moſt flouriſhing Quarter of the Globe. Stateſmep | 


have perceived the utility of Commerce, and wiſely 


encouraged her Endeayours, and thoſe Men who 


bring honour and reſpe& to our Country, are by 


the World in general conſidered. in an honourable, 


* reſpectable point of, view. They are welcomed 
as 
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as Companions in our firſt Circles, and liſtened t 
as Senators in our firſt Councils; why then from! 
place particularly diſtinguiſhed by the liberality q 
Tradeſmen, the Shafts of Scorn ſhould be direde 
againſt Trade, and why Prejudice when driven 
from her other Stations, ſhould fly to Oxford x 
her ſtrong hold, has ce puzzled me tg 
determine. 


with the 
uſturba 
man doe 
paticntl) 
o be ſh 
convince 
ſulted, 

0 offer 
Ez 3 =o aggrefl 
The principle of extolling the Profeſſions we ae 5 
Not 


ourſelves engaged in, is a very general one, but! 
conceive the force of it to be much diminiſhed HM denie 
the World, by the intermixture of Society; al without 
the Obſervations that continually ariſe of the utility, membe 
and excellence of other Men's occupations ; in nto 2 I 
London, profeſſional meet with commercial Men, ad tel 
and any difagreeable Impreffions they may har that a 
_ entertained, are removed by the opportunity they ys Lec 
enjoy of obſerving their Worth, and reſpectabllity; ſomebc 
but in Oxford the Wind always blows from the Ac 
_ one Quarter, Gownſman meets Gownſman, they Lord! 
| ſtrengthen each other in the Approbation of the.“ 
own line of Life, and in the Contempt of what 1 really 
e to their own. 5 are by 
| heard 
x muſt do Oxford | Men the Juſtice to acknov- Warn'c 
ledge, that in this Inſtance, their Actions entirely Trade 
correſpond with their Words; as Trade is general) my 
*itho! 


mentioned, ſo Tradeſmen are generally treated, 
„„ © with 
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zith the moſt ſovereign Contempt.—Hence if a 


vturbance takes place in the Streets, if a Tradeſ- 


man does not chooſe to have his Windows broken 
patiently, or ſubmits not with the utmoſt Calmneſs 
o be ſhoved into the kennel, however you may be 


fulted, it is held in the higheſt degree vulgar 
o offer him Aſſiſtance, or expoſtulate with che 
Aggreſſor. 


Not only the reſpectability of their employments 


without the common feelings of Nature; I re- 
member very well my Friend Ned Eaſy coming 


ad telling them, with a great deal of ſang froid, 
that a Man had juſt been run over, and had one of 


ſmebody's expreſſing a great deal of Concern at 


Lord! its a Matter of no Conſequence, the Fellow 


"as onuly a Tradeſman !” Their Virtues too, (for I 
really ſuppoſe a Tradeſman may have ſome Virtues) 


ae by many abſolutely denied; I have frequeatly 
heard young Men when they have been firſt enter d, 


warn'd by their Directors againſt the Knavery of 
Tradeſmen, who they have been told, will impoſe 
upon them without. Mercy, and pick their Pockets 
*ithout ReluRance: « Beware,” . Jack Rattle 

nn 


convinced that he has been wantonly injured or in- 


z denied, but they are ſometimes ſuppoſed to be = 


nto a room full of Company the other Evening, 


is Legs broken by the wheel of a Chaiſe : and on 


the Accident, Ned immediately anſwered, © Oh, 
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to a Freſhman the other Day) hy beware, Sir, how 
66 you deal with our damn'd T radeſmen, the 

« won't mind cheating you in the leaſt, I hape 
« known many Men ruined by their Arrifce, 

Jack is (in the Language of the Univerſity) an 
honeft Fellow, and particularly well qualified t, 
give this kind of Advice, ſince he himſelf is fh 
_ cautious, that inſtead of being ruined by Tradeſ! 
men, he has ruined more than one fince he has 
been Afudying at Oxford, and half an hour befor: 
had refuſed to pay a paltry Bill of thirty Shillings 


for horſe-hire, though his Creditor had an Execu- 


tion in his houſe, and was in the utmoſt want of 
the Money. muſt confeſs for my own part, that 
I do not think myſelf juſtified in kicking a Tradeſ. 
man down Stairs without provocation; that I do 
not think it neceſſary to look after my 'Handker- 


chief every Time I ſee one near me, and am ſome. 


times abſolutely ſo ſilly as to touch my Cap When 
they meet me with a low Bow. 


: Quizical as theſe N aides may ſeem, I confeſs 
IJ am fo old-faſhioned” a fellow as to think them 


_ confiſtent with Decency, and Reaſon.— The habit 
of applying indiſcriminate Abuſe to any Set of 
Men, is the habit of Prejudice ; and though the 


word liberal is in general a favourite one, with Men 


who look with ſcornful Eyes on Commerce, it 


cannot in my * be TORY applied to them- 


ſelves + 70 
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elves: on the contrary, 1 think them cenſurable, 


contemning, good Citizens, and good Men. And 
declare, that fo far from thinking the abuſe of 
Trade ſpirited, I look on it as mean; that ſo far 


reſult of Ignorance; and fo far from thinking it 
genteel, [ hold it to be illiberal, and yagentle: 
manlike. 


[ cannot, neglect this opportunity, the only one 
which may perhaps offer, of congratulating my 
Countrymen on 'the probable approach of that 
period, when the only blot that diſgraces the 
annals of Trade ſhall at length be eraſed, and the 
BENEVOLENCE of Commerce be equalled only by 


Miſery ; when the Liberty we ourſelves feel ſhall 
be diffuſed to the moſt remote Parts of the World, 
and the Religion we ourſelves enjoy, ſhall ſpread 


mers'd 1 in Barharity. 


for cenſuring, I had almoſt ſaid contemptible, for 


from thinking it knowing, it appears to me the 


is Utility. I cannot neglect this opportunity of 
congratulating myſelf, for living in an Age, when 
the Rights of Humanity riſe ſuperior to the Dic- 
| tates of Tatelt”; when Parties, in other reſpects 
the moſt oppoſite, become the joint Advocates of 


its refining Influence over N ations at preſent im- 


* The LOITERER 7s exceedingly unhapyy| 
7 hat the Criti ciſms communi cated by his inge. 
mn ous Correſpondent, do not come within the 


extent of his plan, in whi ch ( from Various rea. 
ens be cannot now give) ſubjefs of that kind} 

are inadmiſf ble, He muſt however add, that be 

feels himſel If highly flattered by the opinion ra 
ö Correſpondent and meerely hopes that the nl. 

rits of the Wo rk may recommend it to the 

world in a more Hectual manner . the 

Loiterer could have done. 8 
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OR the Entertainment of my Readers this Day, 


I purpoſe laying before them a ſhort Account 
{a very great literary Curioſity, which I have no 
oubt will appear as important to them as it does 


myſelf, It is in fact a regular Journal kept by 


MAT, the native. of one of the Iſlands in the 
mth Seas, during his Reſidence in England. The 
Fort limits of a periodical Paper will not permit 


© to particularize the exact manper in which it 
Se To e Game 


OITERER. 


4 THE LOITER ER. 
came into my Poſſeſſion, but that the literary wol 
may not be hereafter torn into Factions by Dif Putt 
reſpecting its authenticity, I am determined to d 
poſit the original in the archives of the Roy 
Society, becauſe I have reaſon to think, that th: 
learned Body will hold it in as much eſtimati 
as they would do the moſt ingenious and lab 
rate Diſquiſition on the conſtituent principles 


the Atmoſphere, or any cer dark and been 
dite Suter | 


lurther 
lands. 
and CUI 
ſuppoſe 
ind fort 
to Sea, 
inthe V 
he obſe: 
counts 
from th 
degen 
es vig. 
ſckly, 
this he 
pitors, 
ome IT 
tine CO! 
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Erker 
like tm: 
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Philoſc 
s he c 
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It appears from this Journal, that Omai b 
picked up a ſmattering of reading and writing fro 
our Sailors during his paſſage to England; whi 
5 (unknown to any perſon) he had afterwards in 

proved during his Hours of. Retirement. I my 
refer my Readers to the Journal itſelf for the m 
tives of his Voyage, and for a long and tedio 
deſcription of the ſame, that I may be able 
dwell the longer on thoſe parts which are moſt 
tereſting to us; and in particular his Obſervatio 
on the Manners and Cuſtoms peculiar to this Coun 
try. It is worth while, however, en paſſant, ton 
mark how ſoon he had begun to philoſophiſe, f 
he ſpends more than 100 Pages in accounting fo 
the manner in which the various places, where! 
arrived, had been firſt peopled from his own Col 
try, the moſt remote Traditions of which give of 


account of any of their Feople having ever faile 
— furths 


he can 
o Pret 
dthers 

dere er 
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THE LOITERERK , 
urther than Bola Bola, or ſome of the adjacent 
lands. After a great number of deep Diſquiſitions 


je obſerves in the Inhabitants of Europe, he ac- 
ounts for that in a. very eaſy and natural manner, 
tom the coldneſs of the Climate having occafioned 


| vigorous, and conſequently of a pale, meagre, 


this he appeals to the Fact of the late Circumnavi- 
ptors, during their Voyage to the South Seas, in 
ime meaſure gradually recovering the natural priſ- 


ner the circumſtance of the natives of the cold 
nd inhoſpitable regions of Terra del Fuego being 


like many other Philoſophers he deems it unworthy 
of his notice. But leſt any of his cotemporary 
Piloſophers at home ſhould doubt that the natives, 
6 he calls us, of Pretane are actually derived from 


le can prove it from ſeveral words in the Language 
i Pretane, ſtill retaining a ſimilarity of Sound with 


dere enters into ſeveral curious etymological diſcuſ- 
55 3 


nd curious Conjectures, he is obliged at laſt to 
uppoſe, that many Ages ago a large War Canoe 
nd ſome ſmall fiſhing Proas had been forced out 
Sea, and had gradually peopled all the Countries 
nthe World. As to the difference of Colour which 


;degeneracy 1 in the human Species, rendering them 


fckly, diſagrecable complexion. For the Truth of 


tine complexion of that place. It is true, he paſſes 


krker than himſelf; but this not ſuiting his Syſtem, 


Hofe of Otaheite and Ulietea, he affures them that 


thers of the ſame fignification in his own, He : 


ſions, 
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ſions, which 1 ſhall not detail, as the ſubjec 


may again occur when he treats of ſome peculiz In 
Cuſtoms of the Engliſh. I ſhall therefore refer « BL 

| Readers to his Vocabulary, i in which there are ſom male: 
very ſtriking marks of reſemblance. I fhall au be w. 
paſs over the firſt 500 pages, that 1 may dire«; MI com 
ſpeak of his arrival in England ; where, he fil ee 
he was no ſooner landed, than he Was put into bimſ 
handſome painted Houſe, together with ſome be co 
his Companions, and that four large animals > Bj t 
off with the Houſe, and them in it, faſter than H firſt 1 
could have run upon level Brend at Ulica Wl but 

| carrying, him an immenſe way up the Country.—H it wa 
| gives a curious deſcription of theſe animals, com Elbe 
paring them to large Dogs, the only things we ar infor 
told, which can poſſibly convey a faint Idea oi oom 
them. But he endeavours to make up for the den beir 
ciency of his Deſcription by a picture of a St em 
Coach and fix Horſes, with paſſengers inſide and he f 
out, which he hath fixed into his Journal ; ; and nat 
which, no doubt, with the help of his Comments Otal 
upon it, will be a wonderful Curioſity amongſt + Hit 
Ladies and Grandees of Otaheite. He reprobaeſ i dot 
_ our method of living ih Houſes huddled as clo the : 
together as they can poffibly ſtand, in What * 
called Towns ; ; with which he adds, theſe. foolif the 
people are not fatisfied, for they pile three or four - 
our 


of theſe Towns upon the Top of each other, 
Wh1 
tior 
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THE LOITERER 7 
In one Chapter he abounds with curious Remarks ; 
upon the ſtrange and fantaſtical Dreſſes of our Fe- 1 
males, and does not ſcruple to affirm; that at firſt 1 
he was very much diſguſted with their unnatural | 
complexions, particularly thoſe that are much a. — 
aozved, He thought it very hard that he ſhould _ if 
himſelf be obliged to be tatgowed, but nothing =—_ - „ | 
he could ſay or do could prevent it from being done | 
by the moſt famous Tataoꝛver in the Country. Ar 1 
firſt he ſays he was horridly maitoowed or frightened, 5 | 
but found at laſt, after a great deal of Ceremony, _— 
it was nothing more than a light Scratch _ | 
Elbow, the mark of which he ſtill retains. He - ja 
informs us, that many of the Females ſet off their N — jt 
complexions a little by rubbing ſomething red upon - 
their Cheeks ; and in time he got reconciled to the 
complexions of our Ladies i 1n the ſame tnanner as | A 
he ſuppoſes the Gentlemen of the Ships became „ | i 
enamoured ' of Tyna mai and the other Ladies of = 
Otaheite. Here he digrefles a good deal into ſecret = | 
Hiſtory, and makes many remarks, which I do 
not think it altogether prudent to repeat. But on 
the ſubject of the red Cheeks, he became perfectly 
delighted with them at laſt, after going down into 
the Country, where the Houſes were interſperſed 
vith Fields and Plantations of Trees. Here = | | 
found the Cheeks were naturally freaked with "© + | 
which made them exquiſitely beautiful, far ſupes Co, | 
tior to thoſe he had ſeen where. the Towns \ ,, 7 ml 
))). LT 
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built upon the Top: of each other. In this part he 


dwells very much on the Charms of THEDZI 


RYMAI DOLLEx, a Lady, by his account, of 


very great. Conſequence z who had the entire do- 

minion over, ſeveral large animals, as big as thoſe 

which carried him about the Country in Houſes. 

He then proceeds with a rapturous Deſcription of 

Caurds and Cream, freſh, Butter and Syllabub; 

which laſt he thinks not waer to the Kava (ot 
Syllabub) of Otaheite. 


He ems delighted by a diſcovery which be . 
_ cidentally made, that the Chiefs or Great Men of 
Pretane were formerly (though very ſeldom now) 
called Heroes, which he conceives to be the ſame a3 
the Ens or Chiefs of his own Country. In diſ- 
courſing on this ſubje& one day at dinner with the 


King of the Ships, he diſcovers him to be an Earl, 


which he alſo deems a mere corruption of the for- 
mer. And he adds, that he immediately aſked him 
to ſhew the marks of his Wounds, that he might 
be certain that he was a valiant Ery or Chief; but 
the King of the Ships, we are told, looked rather 

filly, firſt laughed, then tried to evade the Queſtion; 
and at laſt being rather cloſely puſhed, acknov- 


ledged that he had never received any Wounds, | 


but in the Wars of Venus. Upon his wiſhing, 
with native fimplicity, for an Explanation of thoſe 
Wa: 1 he 73 the whole Company. laughed immo- 

derately; ; 
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jerately 3 and the King of the Ships ſent him for 
z — — to Thedai —. — 


1 am ur to repimt! * very an 14 


which treats of our great propenſity to thieving. 


downright Thieves from the higheſt to the loweſt; 
and proves it by obſerving, that the Doors and 


every Night with Locks, Bolts and Bars of the 
ſays, are to prevent the external Thieves from en- 
tering, but adds, that they are not ſufficient; for 
and Fathers hardly daring to truſt either their Wives 


or their Children, Maſters their Servants, nor Ser- 


and Foes being all equally obliged to have their 
Locks and their Keys. Nay, to his utter aſtoniſh- 


for them. | 
If my Readers mould bluſh a little at this humi- 


wilt 


1 - 
22. lt — ——— - 2 n . rr 


which he entertains of us in his 44th Chapter, 


He ſets out with aſſerting roundly, that we are all 


Windows of our Houſes are obliged to be faſtened 


moſt eurious and intricate conſtruction. Theſe, he 


every Room, Cloſet, and Box in the infide of the 
Houſe are alſo. obliged to be locked. Huſbands 


vants their Maſters ; Brothers and Siſters, Friends 


ment, he afterwards found, that even the property 
of the King himſelf was not ſafe. Many Artificers, 
he ſays, live merely by. making theſe Utenſils, ſo 
great is the demand, and of courſe the ee 


wing repreſentation = European Manners, they 
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will ſmile when 1 mention the particulars of his 


45th Chapter, in which he proves us, from ocular 
Demonſtration, to be Men Eaters, abſolute Canni. 


bals. He never ſuſpected this till he happened 
one Day, after going through a place called » 


Marſet, to get into a great Crowd, where he had 
an opportunity of ſeeing nearly twenty Men flaugh. | 
tered at once; and one Woman actually roaſted, 
immediately after being ſtrangled, much after the 
ſame manner as they do Pigs in Otaheite. His! 
Curioſity was ſtrongly excited to ſee how they in- 

| tended to diſpoſe of the Bodies of the Men; he 
therefore left the Woman half roaſted, and follow. 

ed the Body of one of the Men, which was carried 

to a large houſe near the place where they had deen 
ſtrangled. With ſome little difficulty he got ad. 
mittance, and faw the Body ſtripped and laid naked 
on a large Table, where he underſtood that it was 
to continue till the day following, when it would 
be cut up before a great Crowd. His Curiofity, 
he obſerves, was fo: ſtrongly excited, that he did 
not fail to be there the next Day: and arrived in 
time to ſee the Body cut up and mangled in ſeveral 


places, the, Head opened, and the Brains laid on & 


Platter. The Cook, who was drefled in a large 
| Apron and Sleeves, with a Knife in his Hand, was 
ſtanding; all the reſt were fitting on Benches around. 
The Cook made a very long harangue, which he 
did not comprehend ; but he could plainly obſerve 


him 


THE LOITERER. 11 


him every now 2 then taking great pains to ſhew 
them all the fatteſt and the niceſt parts, But at 
laſt he ſays, juſt as he was going to fall to, when 
he ſaw him put the Knife into his mouth, he could 
ſtand it no longer, for the Sight of this, together 
with the mangled Body, ſtruck him with horror, 
and filled his Mind with Indignation. In ſhort, he 
felt ſuch a ſudden qualm come over him, that he 
was obliged to run out of the Room, fick and ready 
to faint, and left them to finiſh the horrid Banquet 
by themſelves, In a note he ſays, that theſe 
meetings muſt, be very frequent, for he ſaw the 
Bones of ſeveral Men and Women hanging up to 
dry round the place, which had been lately picked 
quite clean. And he hopes, after this plain account 
of what paſſed immediately under his own obſerva». | 
tion, none of his countrymen, will hereafter doubt oo 
of the Fact. Vet ſtill he ſays, he muſt do theſe 


people the Juſtice to obſerve, that in the main, ; | ö 
( notwithſtanding their being Cannibals, they are : | = 
naturally of a good diſpoſition, and have not a little 1 b . 
humanity;” In reſpect to their Humanity, how- e 
ever, he hath ſometimes been a little in doubt, 1 
from obſerving a ſtrange and barbarous Cuſtom . 1 | N 


which prevails very much amongſt them, viz, that 
of cutting off the Legs and Arms of ſeveral of their 1 85 5 
own people : hé was ſeldom a Day without ſeein g 
one or two, ſometimes half a Dozen that-had been 4 
ſeryed in this manner, He took. much pains to ö, | f 
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find out the reaſon, but all in vain; the only In- 


formation that he could acquire, was, that they 
were generally a ſet of brave fellows, that had 
killed a great number of their Enemies ; and that 
this was the method, and often the only method, 
which they took to ne and reward them. 


In his 58th Chapter be ſpeats of the wonderful 


Love and Affection, which theſe people entertain 
for their King; far exceeding any thing in his own | 


Country. For here it is uſual, he ſays, for almoſt 


every Perſon to get as many little round pieces of 
Metal as he poſſibly can, with the Image of the 
King piccaried upon them; and fo aſtoniſhingly for 
are they of theſe, that any thing whatever may be 
obtained for them, and particularly for the yellow 
ones. Their attachment to theſe little round Ima- 
ges is ſo great, that for a long time he concluded 
they were the Gods of Pretane ; but he afterwards | 
learnt that this very ſingular people ſet a ſtill greater 
value upon little flips of thin Cloth or paper (far 
Inferior to the worſt Cloth at Otaheite) with an 
image of a female, which he ſuppoſes to be the | 
Queen, flightly piccaried upon it. He was unable 


to find out what uſe this thin paper could poſlibly 


be of; and what was to him ſtill more aſtoniſhing, | 

_ notwithſtanding the great value which every Body 

put upon it, yet they ſtrangled, without mercy or | 

exception, almoſt every perfon that was ingenious 
%% look | | enough 
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enough to make it. In ſhort, he adds, in many 
things it is abſolutely impoſſible to aſſign any Rea- 


ſon whatever for the actions of this extraordinary 
People; who would run all manner of riſks, and 
part with almoſt every thing they had in the World 


to procure ſuch Baubles, and yet would laugh at 


him for x ſetting a e value * a red e 


In the 3 1 5 page of his third and laſt 1 
he expreſſes the moſt unbounded ſatisfaction in : 
having found out the true Eatuas or Gods, which 
the people of Pretane worſhip. And when I ob- 


ſerved the rapturous manner in which he ſpeaks 


upon this occaſion, I began to be in hopes that 
{5me pains had been taken with this harmleſs In- 


dian ; and that he had at laſt imbibed ſome proper 


notions of the Deity. I even began to hope, that 
together; with a Taſte for the vices and refinements 
of the new World, he might ſtand a Chance to 


carry back with him ſome ſparks of that divine 
Religion, with which this Kingdom hath been ſo 
pre-eminently enlightened. But my Readers will 


cafily judge how much I was hurt and diſappointed 
after hearing him ſpeak in ſuch Raptures of our 
Eatua, to obſerve him expreſs Hopes that the King 


of the Ships would permit him to carry two or three 


of them to Otaheite. He ſays he was conducted 


to a very large building, ſurrounded / a great 


number of narqhs or burying n. Here be was 
told 


E 


told the people were aſſembled to worſhip their 
Eatua or Deity, and he was delighted to hear the 
large one ſpeak. — The Voice was ſometimes like 
Thunder from the Clouds; then ſoft and ſlow, 


rhrilling through the Heart as if it made him wiſh 


to go to Heaven; — then on a ſudden it would 
change, and become quick and lively like the 
noſe flutes of Ulietea, ſo that he expected every 
moment the People would jump up and dance the 
Tinorodee. In ſhort, it does not appear from this 


or any other account which I have yet ſeen, that 
Omai might not have pitched upon the Church 
Organ, the chiming Clock,” or the repeating 


Watch, for the Gods of Great-Britain, 
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THEN in ne A Loiterer, or in fol- 


fallen into more intenſe thought than is congenial 
to my ſyſtem, I find certain and immediate relief 
in the converſation of a few friends, whom many 
ſucceſſive years have gradually placed at my fide, 


by complying manners, that if at any time T feel 
more:than ordinary ſelf-complacency, it is when J 
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' lowing any other ſtudies, I have inſenfibly | 


and in whom commanding talents are ſo tempered 


reflect that I have been able to draw round me 
„„ 


7 
i 
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4 THE LOITEREK: 
ſuch a circle : Living in rivalſhip without enmity 
and familiarity without diftaſte, we mutually derive 


from converſation affiſtance in ſtudy, and delight 
in relaxation. 


Moſt of my readers of both ſexes have alſo their 
kttle circles, in which they enjoy -the ſatis faction 


of talking and being talked to; and however they 
may be divided which affords moſt pleaſure, there 


are few but will agree, that little can exiſt where | 
I am inclined to 


they are precluded from both. 
believe that the moſt converſible are, if not the 
moſt happy, yet the leaſt unhappy members-of 


| ſociety : For grief, fear, and anxiety are abſtracted | 
and filent ; but 3 Joy, hope, and contentment have | 


an ear open to every tale, and a tongue ready to 
fill every pauſe. ; | 


Perhaps the pleaſure of converſation is often ex. 


_ clufive of any actual wit or ſenſe contained i in it; 


for who but has liſtened with pleaſure to the be. 
witching nothings of a pretty woman, and thought 
her periods ſufficiently rounded by a ſweet and 


voluble utterance, and ſufficiently pointed. by 2 


piercing eye? 


But 5 converſation may be generally a 
i ſource of Pleaſure, and rarely of pain, it not un- 
- Irequengy. wearies and offends by mn, 
3 In 


WI 


te 


THE LOITERER 3; 
la many inſtances indeed, the company can Rifle 
or promote a topic, filence or encourage a ſpeaker, 
at will; but where ſuperiority of age or fortune 
ſanction prolixity or inſipidity, the remedy is not 
always practicable, and if one man will expoſe 


himſelf, the reſt muſt ſubmit to look on. I ſhall. 


therefore recall to my readers a few characters, 
which probably every one of them has met and 
condemned; in which he who is free from their 
errors may ſee his danger and avoid it, and he who 
has inadvertently fallen into them may perceive his 


folly and reform. And it is certainly more deſira- 


ble that a Man ſhould diſcover his own want of 


wiſdom, than that others ſhould be reduced to the 


neceſſity of informing him that he is a fool. 


In the circles of men, few characters are more 


tequent than one who faſtens on ſome ſtranger 
who happens to have viſited or to reſide in his 


neighbourhood, with whom he runs over a cata- 


logue of names, and a regiſter of minute circum- 
ſtances, unintelligible to others, and unimportant 


to himſelf. Enumerating every perſon with whom 


he has dined or danced, he details their concerns 


without intereſt, and characterizes them without 


diſcrimination. Unwearied in enquiries not promp- 
ted by defire of rejoicing with the fortunate or con- 


doling with the wretched, he liſtens to the relation 


of calamity without pain, of good fortune without 
| | Pale 
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pleaſure. Whether the objects of his enquiry be 


finking into poverty, or riſing into wealth, whether 
fick, dying, or dead, he hears their ſtory with the 
ſame vacant compoſure of muſcle, the ſame com. 


| placent nod of apprehenſion. Happy is the com. 


pany, when the fortunate lapſe of a letter in the 
recollection of a name, or ſome confuſion in aſcer. | 
taining a particular day or place, ſuſpends his 


volubility! 


Equally 1 and weariſome is the man who 
is in the oppoſite extreme. As the converſation of 


the one is more copious than fluent, that of the 
other is more fluent than copious : The one bewil. 


ders himſelf among a thouſand different perfons and 


things, the other confines himſelf to a very fer 
favourite topics. It is ſometimes amuſing to obſerve 


with what dexterity he conducts the diſcourſe round 
to his darling ſubjects, and with what delight he 


expatiates on the well-known ground. I have an 
old and reſpectable acquaintance ſomewhat of th 
deſcription; and when he falls into theſe harangues, 


he ſomerunes brings ſo lively to my recollection the 


place and time in which J firſt heard them, that! 
almoſt doubt whether all which has intervened is 


not a dream, and half perſuade myſelf that I am |} 


| ſeveral years younger, and in quite a different part 
of the kingdom, than I afterwards find I really am. 


But let me be juſt to his merits. One ſometimes 


THE LOITER ER 1 
is indiſpoſed to talk or liſten, yet neither affects 


ſlence or ſolitude: at ſuch ſeaſons, what hours of 


of my friend l 


while the converſation continues general, and ſcarce- 


unfortunate individual : Unable to ſhine by his own 

light, he ſeeks relief 1n the darkneſs of another. 
One of this character is found in moſt {mall ſocie- 
ties, and two or three in every Common Room. 


He may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed ; for when he enters 
ter ſubſides, and a general filence of expectation 


and apprehenſion prevails, till it appears who is 
to be ſingled out for the evening's perſecution, 


| and the whole evening waſtes away in the diſtreſſes 

feeling and unite in one fruitleſs purpoſe, no mutual 
mation enriches the mind, 

But of all impertinents he is the moſt inſufferable 


Who talks from books. « in great ſwaths. —He is 
| ö | i | : poſitive 


jadeſcribable luxury have I pailed | in the conve; ſation 


Another e perſonage is one who ges mute 
ly ſeems to exiſt *till he has turned it againſt ſome 
the company, argument is relinquiſhed and laug h- 


When once the ſpirit of raillery is conjured up, _ 
every one becomes intereſted in fixing it in its circle, 


of one man, and the ungenerous triumph of the - 
reſt : and while all are actuated by one illiberal 


courteſies refine the manners, no colliſion of ſenti» _ 
ments ſtrengthens the taſte, no interchange of infor- 


8 THE LOITERER, 
poſitive in his aſſertions becauſe he believes he has 
read them, and angry if they are controverted 
becauſe he has not a ſingle idea by which he can 
maintain them. In what inextricable confuſion 
have I ſeen ſuch a man involve himſelf and all 
around him, by having turned over two leaves to. 


_ gether or overlooked a comma in a critical place, | 


Such a character generally poſſeſſes a feeble intel. 
lect, which entirely bends under the weight of 
ſtudies which, with violence to nature, he pertina- 
ciouſly impoſes on himſelf, You may track him 
through all the labyrinth of his reading by the 
thread of his converſation : his mind is a ſhalloy 


ſtream, where every acceſſion of rubbiſh appears 


above the ſurface. 


Diſguſted at the frequent recurrence of ſuck 
cherries among men, we fly to female circles : 
In women we perſuade ourſelves trifling will loſe 

its infipidity, ignorance its arrogance, and mirth 
its licentiouſneſs. A little experience teaches us 


that the converſable qualifications of both ſexes are | 


TON arr poiſed. 


In Ps companies we obſerve a lady who draws 
her chair cloſe to one of her own ſex, with whom 


ſhe diſcuſſes all thoſe i important topics which tranſ· 
. fer the burden of entertainment from the brain, 


vw which 1 iS ſuſceprible of every exertion, to the tongue, 
which 


| 
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which is proof againſt all fatigue. While ſhe thus 
breaks the current of converſation, ſhe wonders at 
is want of fluency, and by the fignificant glances  _ * 
which ſhe darts around her at every pauſe, ſilently 0 
reproves an inattention in the men which ſhe ſeems 
ſtudious to provoke. At length ſhe retires from 

the company full of complaints of its infpidity, | 
forgetting that to one who mixes not in the dif- : 5 Os [ 
courſe, ſenſe will often ſeem dull, and wit point- 
les; and that they who bring indifference into b 
ſociety, will OY. with __ 55 5 170 1 | 


Aches character 56 Wend is one who, 5 
after the cuſtomary forms of ſalutation, addreſſes 
herſelf to none, and if any man addreſs her, in- 
clines to him with frigid compoſure of feature and 
averted eye. Not content to withhold by her filence 
the contributions due from herſelf to the general 
fund of amuſement; by her prying looks and intent - 
poſture ſhe becomes a reſtraint upon others. Not - — 
a compliment paſſes on one fide, or an acknow- — | | 
ledgment on the other, but that at her return home > 1 
ſhe details it to a maiden aunt or à younger ſiſter, 5 
with a vivacity and volubility, an hundredth part of 
which, ſeaſonably exerted, would make her one of F 
the moſt . Wa " the world. Qs oY 


pp x ww aw 


But 3 all in folly is ſhe, a the weak of 


both ſexes term a 7 woman. To compliment 
| her | : | = 
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her is an impeachment of her underſtanding ; . 
argue with her, an inſult to her charms. If a man 
contradict her, ſhe. openly affronts him; if he gx. 


fent, ſhe ſecretly deſpiſes him. She is faſtidious ty 


thew her judgment, and ſarcaſtic to exerciſe her 
wit, If the company be gay, ſhe is all gravity and 
_ reſerve ; if ſerious, all vivacity and levity: She i; 

invariably careful never to join in the prevailing 
topic, at 'which ſhe is ever diſpoſed to ſneer, as to 


_ tuperficial, or too profound. If a character of this] 


deſcription be of an age verging on thirty, and yet 
of the fiſterhood of virgins (which not unfrequently 

happens) ſhe becomes particularly troubleſome to 
the men, whoſe company ſhe avowedly - affects 
declaiming on the inanity of her own ſex; a Prefe- 

tence, for which the one feels little gratitude, and 
the other little concern. Such a character is gene- 
rally a very extenſive and excurſive reader. Her 


favourite volume is 2 thin folio, which takes up 
much room and contains little matter. One ſubjed 


is not more 4ifficult to her than another, except 4 
it employs a greater number of pages, and if a 


ſentence be but fairly printed, ſhe ſeldom finds ay 


obſcurity.— T here is a very literary lady, eſteemed 


great ornament to our family, who often lays down! 


Reid and Horſley, and runs over the Loiterer with- 
out the leaſt remiffion of the wiſdom which on theſe 
occafions ſhe ſummons into her countenance. Un- 


der the preſſure * moſt of the mortifieations ol 
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life, I preſerve a tolerable balance of temper ; but 
| confeſs this circumſtance ſometimes ſways me 
entirely from my wonted equability, 


But to return to my ſubject. -A thouſand other 
improprieties might be pointed out, which ought 


ation, One man cuts you ſhort in the middle 
Jof your ſpeech by contradiction ; another, which 
js ſtill more vexatious, by aſſent. One diſcounte- 
nances your brighteſt ſallies with provoking gra- 


perhaps one general maxim may be ſufficient to 
lirect us in converſation. We may ſtudy to con- 


Giplay themſelves. 


F, 


to be avoided by all who wiſh to excel in conver- 


rity 3 another has always a laugh ready to approve 
jour graveſt remarks. Moſt of theſe errors may 
be conſidered as the effect of affectation: And 


cal our defects — let us leave our excellencies . 
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| Speak of us as we are. 
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bread to earn, I am not a little ſurpriſed at finding 


few or perhaps none who are confiderate enough to 
recollect that the ſimple poſſeſſion of Offspring 


ought to be but half their care, and that how to 


manage them when obtained is a buſineſs of equal 


importance; ſince i it is evident that they may prove 
plagues as well as bleſſings, and diſgraces inſtead 


of ornaments. So frequently does it happen, that 


in the firſt ardour of embracing an Heir, we totally 
forget the approaching duty of edueating the Boy ; 


and fo apt are we to imagine that after the imme- 


diate riſques of Child- birth are over, nothing more 
remains to be done, or to be endured, and that 


beauty of perſon, elegance of mind and goodneſs 


of diſpoſition are only to be wiſhed for, and to be 


HEN I obſerve how univerſal this wiſh for 
Children is, as well amongſt thoſe who have 
fortunes to bequeath as thoſe who have their own 
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obtained. To awaken Parents. out of ry fatal à 
Lethargy has been the attempt of many zealous 
writers, who have variouſly employed their pen 
on the ſubje& of Education. To determine, in. 
deed, the reſpective merits of theſe Authors, would 
be difficult and tedious ; but I muſt beg for indy). 
gence, when I declare, that I think them all more 
zealous than ſucceſsful, and more plaufible than 
true ; many of their directions being 1 1mproper to 
be put into execution, and others impoſſible. 
Now to convince the world in general that I am 
not too ſevere in this cenſure, I intend, this day, 
to lay before them the ſketch of a plan, in which 
the numerous errors of my Predeceſſors are expoſed, 
and the fatal conſequences ariſing from them obyia- 
ted by a very different mode of Educating our Vouth. 
And though it will be a mere ſkeleton of what might 
be ſaid on ſo fruitful a ſubject, {till I hope that my 
Readers will ſee enough in it to diſcover that not a 
fingle writer, from Rouſſeau to Mae De genlis, knew 
either what Young people ought to learn, or the 
manner in which they ſhould be inſtructed. 
I could fay much more in praiſe of me and mine, 

1 but modeſty (which has always been my foible) 
forbids it, and I hurry to put my Readers in poſ- 
ſeſſion of my Plan, which I venture to affirm, will 
Induce all the married part of them, to remove 
their Sons from Wincheſter, Weſtminſter, or Eton, 
and place them (with a falary of 2001. per mo) 


under the direction of the Loiterer. | 
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EH 
I have already affirmed, that all thoſe who have 
hicherto offered plans of Education to the Public 


have been totally wrong in the whole of their Syſtem. 


Nor ſhould it appear wonderful if we find them er— 
roneous in their directions, when it is evident that 


they were faulty in their principles. 


Rouſſeau, for inſtance, recommends to us to 
adopt every method which may render Boys ſtrong, 


ative, and hardy ; ; and to this end, if I torget not, 


even adviſes, that we ſhould ſuffer them to brave 


the heat of Auguſt and the cold of December 


without gloves, tippet, or ſtockings, Now one mo- 


ment's reflection will ſhew us that ſuch a mode of 


conduct is exceedingly reprehenſible, unleſs, truly, 
we with to make our Sons Carters and Bargemen ; 


for ſtrength of Muſcles, freſhneſs of Complexion, 
and ſoundneſs of Lungs are accompliſhments far 


beneath the notice of a Gentleman, ſince nothing 


can be ſo vulgar as the being able to bear fatigue 
or to face danger. Perhaps my Readers will think 


that I carry my ideas of Elegance too near perfec- 


tion, when I confeſs that I would rather not ſee a 


Gentleman more than 10 inches round the calf of 


his leg, if He could poſſibly avoid it; but though 
T could put up with his being well made, I ſhall at 
| leaſt ever preſerve a moſt thorough contempt for 
any one (above the rank of a Porter) who preſumes 


to have ſtrong nerves or good eyes. 


It may, perhaps, be deemed vanity in a Perſon - 
who by his ſituation ſees but little, and 1s likely to 
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and  revengeful, in his diſpoſition deliberite, acute 
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ſee leſs of the fair Sex) to offer drein for the 
education of Girls, or to object to thoſe already 
offered. Vet as far as general ideas may apply | 


to particular caſes, I truſt that I may do both 
the one and the other; and under this plea ] 


will boldly cenſure Mae De 1 10 and W my 
opinions to her's. 

Without deſcending to ſmall faults we map, 
upon the very firſt peruſal of her Eſſay, diſcover | 


that ſhe deſerves no more praiſe than Rouſſeay,— 


For (I bluſh while I mention it) She actually re- 
commends Health, Modeſty, and Literature, 25 
worthy of praiſe and attention. She even pays 


more regard to poliſhing the mind of Adelaide 


than to the keeping her teeth clean; She ſcarcely 


mentions one word about Lemon Paſte, or Pearl 


Powder, and in her eagerneſs to teach her Mufic 

and Drawing, forgets the more important duties 
of wrenching her neck in a collar, and her feet in 
the Stocks, 


To ſay more againſt the Swiſs or the French 


Eflaiſt might be thought cruel, and would certain- 


ly be needleſs; 1 ſhall therefore lay my own ſcheme 
| before the World. . 


And firſt the Boy. We will 0 that be , 


| endowed with a tolerable diſpoſition : and a moderate 
| ſhare of genius. We will ſuppoſe him at once 
proud and cowardly ; bleſt with a weak conſtitu- 


tion, and a narrow mind; in his temper fawning 


and 


an 
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the fatigue of b 
a great deal of trouble will be ſaved on my part, 
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and deceitful. Having eſtabliſhed theſe data, we 
will educate him accordingly, that is, he ſhall 
know how, either to ſpend a fortune with ſpirit, 
or acquire one by cunning. 

The firſt three years of life are e generally ſpent 


in the Nurſery ; yet even here ſomething may be 
done; and I would wiſh his Nurſe, as far as lies 
in her power, to keep him delicate and puny, and 
the inclemency of freſh air, or 


to debar him fre a 
ily exerciſe. For by theſe means 


and I ſhall receive my pupil in ſome degree formed 


to my hands, Since it is evident, that when the 
body is already become feeble and diminutive, it 
will require leſs Pains to render the mind weak 
and effeminate. a 5 

Greek and Latin carry their « own abſurdities to | 
manifeſt | in the face of them to require any metho- 


1 


dical objection. But chere are Languages worth 
acquiring, becauſe there are Languages which are 


faſhionable. I would inſtruct my Pupil in French, 


becauſe many of the fair Sex (to pleaſe whom is 
the ſole duty of ours) finding it a difficult matter 
to underſtand grammatically their own tongue, 


wiſely prefer that of our Neighbours. Nor ſhould 


Italian be forgotten, the ſuperiority of which over 
| Engliſh has long been proved by the eagerneſs with 
which every one who lives Comme il faut deſerts 
Siddons for Marchefi, and Shakeſpear for Tarchi. 


Of French and Ttalian, merlot He ſhould be 


in 
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in ſome meaſure maſter; He ſhould be able to 


write a Billet doux in the one and an Air in the 


other, though I would wiſh him not to practice 
Orthography in either. For that would appear 


Correct, and Correctneſs is N "TIE tar 
of Literature, 


Whatever time can be conveniently foared from 
ſuch engagements, would not be ill-employed in 
perfecting him in Hoyle, and teaching him to 


know at firſt fight the odds at Whiſt and Hazard. 


As ſoon as he is a tolerable proficient in the theory, 
let him be initiated into the practice of gaming. 


Let him be a conſtant attendant at Faro- tables and 
Horſe-Races, as the Advantages arifing from an 
early knowledge of ſuch ſcenes are numerous ; He 
will not only gain a reſpectable acquaintance among 


the great and the good, but will likewiſe be an 
eye-witneſs to that gentleneſs of addreſs, that open- 
neſs of behaviour, and that contempt of Self. inte- 


reſt, which ever attend on turns of chance and 
eagerneſs of Play. And moreover, any unjuſtifis- 


ble prejudice which he may have conceived againſt 


deceit, or any diſlike which he may have ignorant!y 


entertained of defrauding a fellow Creature, will 


be more eafily overcome; and he will ſtart with a 
ſurer chance of Succeſs when unimpeded by the 


ſtings of immediate remorſe, or the remembrance 
of former Virtue. | 
What has hitherto been card ! is 8 to be 1 


3 food by the meaneſt comprehenſions, and to be 
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practiſed by the weakeſt abilities, but what I am 
proceeding to ſay, few I fear will ſet a proper value 


on, and ſtill fewer bring to Perfection. I mean 


that callouſneſs of Heart, and that engaging Apa- 


thy, without which Impudence 1s vulgar, EY 


Effrontery alarming. | 
Beware how you permit a Boy to enter the pre- 
cincts of a Church during that critical Age when 


his Scepticiſm is not incurable, and his infidelity 


confirmed. Nor let the complaints of miſery ever 


reach his ears; Pity is a dangerous as well as a 


mean Vice, and he who deſcends to Charity may 


relapſe into Religion, or by once relieving the 
diſtreſſed, may acquire ſuch an inveterate habit of 


putting his hand . into his pocket, that too fre- 


quently the Limbleſs veteran, or the Shivering 
Orphan may defraud him of that treaſure which 
was due to Faſhionable diſſipation. I repeat it, 
that whilſt one generous, or one tender ſentiment. 
remains; whilſt one atom of humanity diſgraces 


his heart, there is no knowing that the Venom 
will not ſpread and corrupt the whole. 
To avoid, therefore, the poſſibility of ſuch | Aa 


relapſe, it will be highly prudent to fix his affections 
on objects totally independent of thought and re- 


flection; and to teach him to look on a Ball- room 


as the only theatre for merit, and dreſs the only 
criterion of taſte, Let him recollect the following 
truifms, and mode his conduct accordingly. + He 
* who cannot dance is a Dunce ; He who cannot 
8 0 ſwear 
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& ſwear a Coward; and, He who has not 80110 
cc teeth, a— Scoundrel,” 

y following theſe directions, either in full or in 
part, as occaſion preſents itſelf, whoever wiſhes to 
become Loved and Reſpected, will be certain of 
| Succeſs, Let him indulge in every ſpecies of Di- 
| fipation ; let him riot in every Pleaſure, and when 
merit 15 rewarded, He wy depend upon an exalted 
ſituation. | 


Having thus conducted my Pupil 1 all | 


the mazes of Education, unallured by the infinuz- 
tions of Morality, and uncorrupted by the precepts 
of Religion, I will leave him to his happineſs, 
and remembering the promiſe which I have made 
to the fair Sex, proceed to elbe ſome rules for the 
Education of a fine Lady. 

As ſoon as ſhe can underſtand what is faid to her, 
let her know that ſhe is to look forwards to matti 


monvy, as the ſole end of exiſtence, and the ſole 


means of happineſs ; and that the older, the richer 
and the fooliſher her Huſband is, the more envia- 
dle will be her ſituation. 

Having taught her this truth, it will be eaſy to 


make her act accordingly. She will immediately 


hold up her head, bridle in her chin, and turn out 
her feet. If ſhe has a neat ancle ſne will contrive 
to dance well, if a pretty Arm ſhe will make her. 
ſelf miſtreſs of” the Harp. And I muſt do the Ladies 
_ the juſtice to confeſs, that they far our-ſtrip us in 
Riſcavering their own excellencies, and in acqui 
| ring 


ri 


lite 


N + 
ting at once all thoſe important nothings which 
enſure our eſteem, and rivet our affectionss. 

But to return to my Subject. Let her too be 
early taught the «ſe of Cards, and the propricty 
of Gaming. She will of courſe ſoon play a good 
game at Whiſt and Cribbage ; and by always win- 


ning conſiderably encreaſe her portion, (or improve 
her jointure.) And when nothing particular calls 
her out, ſhe may indulge the Good man at home 
with a tte a lee, and add ſomething to her pin- 


money by a knowledge of Picquet, 
With reſpe& to any method of rendering her 


face more beautiful, or her form more elegant, I 


have but little to ſay : I would wiſh her to avoid 


walking, leſt her ancle grow thick; and riding on 


Horſeback, leſt her ſhoulders become round. Rouge 


and Fard are both innocent, and becoming, but as 
ſome people in England are cenſorious enough to 
abuſe thoſe who wear them, I would adviſe her to 


join moſt vehemently in the abuſe, and put them 
on with ſecrecy.— Scandal, too, ſhe ſhould be a 


proficient 1 in, as by artfully traducing a Rival, ſhe 
may often exalt herſelf ; but let her be cautious = 


the application of it : And after all, as Scandal is 
a weapon which may recoil againſt one's ſelf, I muſt 
approve of that delicate ſpecies of it which hides 


its venom under extravagant praiſe of the perſon 
whom we wiſh to wound, a 
The laſt and moſt important piece of advice 
which I have to give, is this, Let every Girl | 
| | WhO 
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who ſeeks for happineſs conquer both her feeling, 
and her paſſions. Let her avoid. love and friend. 
ſhip as ſhe wiſhes to be admired and diſtinguiſhed, 
For by theſe means ſhe will always keep her own 
ſecrets and prefer her own Intereſt. No inconf. 
derate Affection will deter her from breaking ; 
promiſe, or from ſacrificing a previous to a more 
advantageous Engagement. No ridiculous prin- 
ciple of Confiſtency will draw a tear from her when 
parting from a Parent or a Friend. She will retury 
rhe bleſſings of the one and the embrace of the 
other with a ſmile, and fly unreluctant Eb. 
tion and Frivolity. 

Nor ſhould ſhe forget that the death of her 
Huſband will ſtill add ſomething more to her hap. 
pineſs, as it removes her farther from reſtraint. 
She will be cautious, therefore, how ſhe ſuffers her 
intereſt to unite with that of a perſon whom it is 
her duty to torment whilſt alive, and forget: as 
ſoon as dead. 
By minutely purſuing this ſyſtem of Prudence, 
She will reap praiſe and pleaſure in every ſtation of 
life; She will be an accompliſhed Coquette, and a 
Succeſsful Gameſter ; She will be an unfeeling 
N . a Childleſs Wife, and a tearleſs Widow. 
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1 is 2 which . a little 

ind ſo much, as to offer indignities to any 
creature, which is not able to reſent them. To 
acquaint you, Mr. Loiterer, that I am one of thoſe 
unfortunate Beings, who in ſpite of their utility 
and importance are inſulted without the power of 
defending themſelves, will, I know, be ſufficient 
to excite your compaſſion, and enſure your protec- 
tion: but in addition to this I muſt inform you, 
that periodical Writers have at all times held open 


an aſylum for complaints of this nature ; and your 

Predeceſſor, the World eſpecially, has in a very 

good-natured and Gentleman: like manner under- 

taken the defence of the injured, but helpleſs Poft. 
| Ef 2 „ 
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Induced by theſe reaſons, L have ventured to ſtand 
up for the cauſe of the as much injured fraternity 


of Wigs; and though 1 have no doubt, but thar 


on the ſmalleſt bint, you would have protected 
them in as good -natured, and Gentleman- like a 
manner, as poſſible ; yet being myſelf a Mig, it 


occurred to me that I might perhaps not only 


engage in this attempt with more zeal and ſpirit, 
but have alſo better information on the ſubject. 


As Anand is frequently of the higheſt ; 1mPpor- 
tance in conciliating the favour of Mankind, I have 
_ endeavoured to diſcover at what time we were 
firſt introduced into the World, and. to trace back 
our family to the exact period of 1ts birth. But all 
my reſearches have hitherto been ineffectual; and, 


indeed, however amuſing ſpeculations of this nature | 


may be, they are, like many other ſpeculations, 


very uſeleſs ; for after all our enquiries into the 


Antiquity of Wigs, it muſt be allowed that the 
faſhion of wearing one's own hair is much more 
ancient. And therefore, without ſaying any thing 
more on this ſubject, I ſhall procced to relate the 
benefits which we confer, and the bonours to which 
we are entitled, | 


You Wan yourſelf, Mr. Loiterer, be daily ſen- 
ſible how much we conduce to the honour of Re- 


ligion, and Preſero ation of -; ankinq, by conferring 


, Dignity 2 
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Dignity on the Heads of the Church, and Impor- 
tance on the followers of Galen; who would, I am 
convinced, frequently find it no eaſy taſk to recom- 
mend the efficacy of a preſcription, unleſs aſſiſted 
by our Full-Bottoms.—But the Law, Sir, the Law 
is the line, in which we make the greateſt figure, 
and poſſeſs the moſt weighty and extenſive influence 3 


the truth of which is fo univerſally known, that to 


inſiſt farther o on it would be ſuperfluous. | 


In the 6 Golden 3 of good King Charles,” | 


We may be juſtly confidered as at the height of 


our glory ; and the repute, in which we were then 


| held, ſufficiently declares our importance: Indeed 


we have ever been favourites at Court; for not to 
mention the J/hig intereſt, which has always been 
confiderable, our attachment to the Cron can ne- 


ver admit of a doubt: and I have heard it obſerved 


by an ingenious Wig of my acquaintance, that 
there is at this moment a great reſemblance between 
ourſelves and Courtiers. Like them, we are ready 


to move at the nod; like them, we are obliged to 


vary our appearance according to the Caprice of 
dur Maſter; like them, we are diſmiſſed, when 
worn out with ſervice; and I am ſorry to add, we 
are, no leſs than Courtiers, to be bought and ſold, 


It was my intention to have here introduced a 


 panegyric on the female part of our ſpecies ; but as 


© * A” 
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you, Mr, Loerer, have given us a kind of promiſe, 
that you will dedicate ſome future papet to the 
5 Tranſparent Tete,“ I will not take the pen out 
of ſo able a hand; but only aſſure you, that I 
expect this promiſed Diſquiſition with the 6 Ge 1 
impatience. | 


I could now enter into a diſcuſſion of the great 


ſuperiority which we pofleſs over Heads of Hair 


with reſpect to convenience, beauty, &c. but it is 
unneceſſary to deſcend to ſuch minute particulars, 


as they are ſo accurately recounted in the bills and 


advertiſements of our makers ; to which I refer 


both yourſelf and readers; and proceed to acquaint 
you with the indignities, of which 1 complain, 


Andin the firſt place, the 1gnominious and re- 


5 proachful Nick-Names, with which we are branded, 
are particularly odious: to enumerate which will 
ſufficiently convince you of the Juſtice of this com- 
plaint, A Cauli-Flozwer, a Chizel, a Tyburn Top, a 
Scratch, a Cackſon, and a Greaſy, are frequently 
ſubſtituted for the more honourable appellations 


of a Peri-Wig, a Bob. Mig, a e and 2 
Full- Bottom- -Hg- OE 


T he contempt, which is 3 beſtowed 
on us is the next article of which I complain: and 
to exemplify this in a material point ; if a deſcrip- 

tion of what the World calls a Quiz is to be given; 
us 


— 
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the firſt qualification towards forming an object of 


the extremeſt ridicule is an Old Mig: and here, 
Mr. Loiterer, I cannot omit. this opportunity of 
vindicating a cruel reflection, which ſeems to be 
intimated under the expreſſion of an Old Mig, viz. 
that ſome of my brethren are always in an advanced 


ſtate of life; but believe me, Sir, when I vouch 
on the word of a Gentleman, that there was never 
yet a Wig, which was not once Nez. 


But of all our grievances, perſonal inſult is the 


greateſt ; as when we are kicked through the ſtreets 
by ſome wanton boys, or, in order to ſmoke an old 


fellow, are rolled into a kennel : which latter ſer- 


vice I have myſelf twice undergone, to the no ſmall 


detriment of my Curls. Beſides all which, if it 
ſhould ſo happen (as it frequently does) that our 
Owner ſhould get a little drop too much, we are 
not uncommonly put on with the wrong part be- 
fore, or even inſide out, and are thus expoſed as a 


public ſpectacle to the humour of the Mob. I am 


afraid, Mr. Loiterer, I have already detained you 
too long; but it is a juſt remark, that when we 


are once entered on the ſubject of our complaints, 5 
we know not where to leave off. Be ſo kind as to 


take what I have ſaid into confideration, and 
believe me, 


Yours fincerely, 
ud w I G. 


bi travelled; and arrogantly pretends to direct 
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* . To the LOITER ER. 
SIR, 


MY friend B. received his education at a public 


School; and though not remarkable for any bril- 


liancy of parts, was always confidered as a {ſenſible 


Fellow. With this reputation he came to the 


Univerfity ; and though too volatile for much 


attention, and too fond of amuſement for much 
application, ſtill continued to preſerve it there, 


He had an extenſive acquaintance, and was uni- 
verſally courted as an agreeable Companion, and 
(in the common receipt of the word) a good-na- 
tured Man. Such was B- 


: When an invitation 


from ſome friends abroad ee the company 


of his Siſter to paſs the winter with them in the 
South of France. Unfortunately B—— undertook 


to conduct her on her road as far as Amiens; where 

meeting with their friends, he made a little excur- 
ſion by himſelf, and returned to England after 4 
fortnight $ abſence. 


But from this time, Sir, he is altered in the 


moſt fingular and unaccountable manner. Inſtead 
of being the agreeable companion which he for- 
merly was; he aſſumes a haughty and ſupercilious 


behaviour towards all thoſe, who have not like 


the 
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the opinions of the company by informing them 
how things were, when he was abroad ; a ſentence, 
which like the delenda eft Carthago of Cato the Cen- 


for, he takes particular care to introduce on every 


occafion. Thus, Sir, by a ridiculous affectation 


he is become the laughing-ſtock of. his acquain- 


tance, and thinking himſelf ſuperior to them, be- 


cauſe he has ſeen the world, forfeits at once all claim | 
to the character of a good-natured or ſenſible Man. 


I have troubled you with this letter, Mr. Loi- 
terer, hoping that. you will be kind enough to 
inſert it in your work; that. B may by that 


means become ſenſible of the folly of his conduct, 
and endeavour to correct it before it is too late. 


Tell him that Vanity, even with a cauſe, is ridi- 
culous, without one, impertinent: 
that croſſing the Channel is not travelling, or a 
fortnight's reſidence in France ſeeing the world. 


I am, Yours, 


AMICUS. 


inform him 


I have readily complied with my Correſpondent's 
requeſt in publiſhing his letter; and fincerely hope 
that it may have the deſired effect: but in the mean 


time I ſhall beg leave to offer a few obſervations 
on the en, 


However 
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However fingular and unaccountable he may | 
think the behaviour of his friend, let him for a few 
moments look round the world ; and he will there 
find numerous examples of the ſame ſingular and 
znaccountable conduct. Many are continually in-. 
truding 7hemſebves into company with as little regard 
to propriety, as B-— does his pompous account 
of travelling ; and not content with this, are every 
inſtant thruſting before our eyes a row of Tohite 
zeeth, or a ring ſet with brilliants. Many are-conti- 
nually launching out into affected, and unintereſting 
Egotiſms, One, that we may admire his talents 
for wit, preſents us with the daily repetition of x 
good thing, which he ſaid when a boy: and another, 
to convince us of his taſte for literature, fatigues | 
us with an endleſs profuſion of quotations from his | 
1 FAVOURITE Author. 


Every one defires to be thought of importance, 
and thus endeavours to ſhew off to advantage an 
ſuperiority, either real, or imaginary, which he 
may poſſeſs over others. But as Vanity is the moſt 
_ univerſal, ſo is it the moſt dangerous paſſion: by 
blinding the judgment, it frequently counteracts 
its own defigns ; and aiming at pre- eminence and 
ſuperiority, not uncommonly incurs ridicule and 
contempt. A Painter, whoſe only excellence con- 
ſiſted in repreſenting a Black's Head, and a Maho- 
gany Table, received orders to paint an Andromeda 
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chained to the rock. It would baffle the invention 
of many Artiſts to contrive a method of introducing 
theſe figures on ſuch a ſubject; but the Genius of 


this ſecond Apelles was not to be confined by ſmall 
difficulties, or his favourite pieces rejected through 


trifling improprieties. After ſome deliberation, 


therefore, he hit on the following method. An- 


dromeda was repreſented with one arm chained to 
the rock, with the other reclining on a mahogany 
table; and as he thought that his Employer might 
poſſibly object to the introduction of a black Perſeus, 
he ingeniouſly clapped a Negro's And on the 
ſhoulders or the Sen- Monſters 
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SATURDAY, Auſt 16, 1789. 


againſt each other, as that unfortunate propenſity 


which the old and the young have ever diſcovered 


to differ as much as poſſible in their opinion on 


almoſt every ſubje& that comes in their way. 
Various in conſequence are the diſputes, and bitter 
the altercations which ariſe from this diverſity of 
opinion on matters in themſelves of ſmall conſe- 


quence, ſuch as the ſhortneſs of allowances, and 


862 Es oe. the 


LOITERER. 


TOTHING has ſo Sion interrupted "YL 
harmony of private families, and ſet the 
whole genealogical table of Relations in arms 


I 2 — 4 2 — ah - es. <li 
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the length of bills, the propriety of ſaving money, 
and the pleaſure of ſpending it. But there is one 
ſubject, which above all others affords never-fail- 
ing matter of Contention between Fathers, Uncles, 
or Guardians, and their Sons, Nephews or Wards, 
I mean (to uſe the words of a celebrated Dramatic | 
5 Authereſs) « The great univerſal purpoſe, Marzi 
MONY ;” on which the above-mentioned perſonages 
| have adopted Ideas fo very diſſimilar, that to en- 
deavour to reconcile them would be a vain attempt. 
For nothing i is more true, than that the young have 
taken it into their heads to imagine that Youth 
and Beauty, Good Temper and Good Senſe, are 
the beſt recommendations in a a Wife ; that on this 
occafſion ſimilarity of diſpoſi tions ſhould be con- 
ſulted rather-than equality of fortunes, and that 
mutual Affection is a ſurer baſis of Conjugal Hap- 
pineſs than a Hundred Thouſand Pounds. While 
the old, on the other hand, have diſcovered -that 
it is no matter how ide the tempers are ſeparated, | 
provided that. the Eſtates join: in order to get 
poſſeſſion of a rotten Borough, would gladly. ex- 
change all the beauties of the perſon, and all the 
graces of the mind; and (rather than ſtand upon 


trifles) give the four Cardinal Virtues into the 
bargain, | 


— — 


* k * 
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Between two opinions ſo warmly urged and ſo | 
ſtrongly ſupported, it is not eaſy to fix any decifion; 
gs oY N a 
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but I muſt confeſs that however, in other reſpects, 
may lean to the ſide of the young, (well knowing 


4 that their: experience and coolneſs muſt nine times 


out of ten give them the advantage over their 


Adverſaries) yet in this one inſtance T muſt revolt 


to the other Party ; b and ſhall in this Paper endea- 
your to prove, that marrying from motives of 
Affection is a very improper and abſurd action, 


292 


injurious to our own happineſs as individuals, and 


detrimental 1 to the intereſts of the Community. 


2 
, + * 4 


That it is injurious to our happineſs as icke 


duals," wilt appear ſelf-evident if we reflect but 


one moment on the many ſorrows, cares, and 
vexations, which are (from their own confeſſion) 


_ attendant on people WhO marry from Affection, 
from which the purſuers of the oppofite ſyſtem are 
abſolutely And entirely free. Who has ever been 


in the Hoéuſe with * new. married Couple who are 


abfurd enough to let their happineſs depend on 
cach other, and not obſerved what endleſs doubts, » 
anxieties; and fears, each arty is led into by their 
unnatural, and ill placed partialiry. If the Lady 
looks too pale or too red, tdo thin or tod plump, | 


the Hitſbatid is immediat fy undet che moſt cruel 


alarm for her health. He bas a whole lift of Diſ. 


orders whith He thinks Jhe' thay have,” and What i is 
worſe, a whole" liſt 6f Retmedies to Curt them. 
IOW on the other fide, the Lady (not to be be- 


. To oO 


hindhand | 
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hindhand with him) is in continual epprebenficn 


from the falling of Horſes, and the burſting of 


Guns: Moſt inhumanly inſiſts on tying a filk 
handkerchief round his neck in a room full of 
company, and if buſineſs ſhould call him ten miles 

from home, parts from him with as much relue- 
| tance as if he were going to the Antipodes. 


Now all this is morally impoſſible to happen to 


thoſe who marry on what are (properly enough) 
called prudential motives. For fo warm is their 
indifference, ſo impaſſioned their apathy, and fo 
harmonious their diſagreement, that nothing which 
happens to the one can in the leaſt affect the other; 
and indeed how ſhould it? for their intereſts like 
two parallel lines, though they appear cloſe toge- 


ther, yet will never be found to meet. A circum- 
ſtance which in all the diſtreſſes, and misfortunes 
of this world, muſt give them greatly. the advan- 
tage over the others. For i in theſe fituations, it is 


uſual enough to hear the former exclaim, My 


Dear, I feel moſt for you, It is your ſufferings which 


afflict me moſt.” Whereas the latter profeſs to 
feel, and probably do feel, only for themſelves. 
| The fuperiority, therefore, which Ir contend for, 


1s here proved with Algebraic accuracy; ſince by 


all the rules of Arithmetic whatever, it is eaſier to 
bear one perſon” 8 ee woes than wes; 
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Nor will the advantages of prudential marriages 


| top here, ſince it is alſo owing to their prevalence, 
that we ſee every day ſuch inſtances of the ſublimeſt 


virtues amongſt the married of both Sexes, eſpeci- 
ally in the higher ranks of life; (who in this as in 
every thing elſe, ſeem particularly defirous of ſet- 


ting a good example to their inferiors ;) nothing 


being more common than to ſee Huſbands lofing 
their fortunes, and Wives their reputation, with- 
out caufing any alteration in the behaviour, or any 
diminution in the Aﬀection of the other. So truly 
are Reſignation and Fortitude the peculiar charac» 


teriſtics of the preſent ag. 


Al this, and 8 more may be ſaid 50 
matches of Affection, as they concern our private 
happineſs. I ſhall now conſider in what various 
and important circumſtances they may very mate- 


| rally, affect the Intereſts of the e. 


8 7 


My firſt pon? 3 3 to them ariſes 


from obſerving the large families with which thoſe 
who marry for love are commonly blefled, and the 
conſequent increaſe of Population in a Country 


which cannot: already, foppottbalf ir inhabitants. 


4 


1 _ ae be owned, that the 1 
of this Kingdom (who ſeem equally fearful with 


5 myſelf of the Wilfertune of being too populous) 


have 


J 
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have done all in their power to diminiſh the number 
of his Majeſty's ſubjects, by paſſing the Marriage 


Act. And their efforts have not been steter 
without effect; yet it may be fairly inferred, that 


our Country is even now much too crowded with 


Inhabitants, both from the immenſe annual exports 
of each Sex which we find ourſelves obliged to 
make to Botany Bay and other places ; and from 


the very ſmall proviſion. for many of thoſe who are 
left behind. We have at preſent Officers without 


pay, and Clergymen without livings; Lawyers 


without practice, and Stateſmen without places. 
And I can never readily admit thoſe to be friends 
to their Country, who would willingly bring into 


the world a ſet of beings, who when they come to 


years of diſcretion, may perhaps have no N 


alternative than either to en d or r be hanged. 15 


Nor- is it to the intereſts of the Corniiillth: 


conſidered in a general light, only, that this abſurd 
cuſtom will be found detrimental ; for it will in a - 
very particular manner affect feteral deſcriptions | 
of Men, and will be the utter ruin of a large claſs 
of our fellow Subjects, whoſe deep learning and 
extenſive utility demand a very different return at 


our hands. For if once people take it into their 


heads to marry for love, there is no knowing whe- 


ther they may not continue to love all their lives. 
There will conſequently be no fuch thing as Di- 


vorces; 
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vorces ; and then what is to become of the Gentle- 
men at Doctors Commons? Such an idea muſt 
alarm every humane mind, It is indeed (as I have 
often heard the old ſay) exceedingly difficult ever 


to bring young people to conſider ; yet on this 


occaſion, I muſt beg them to remember, that the 
Education of a Civil. Lawyer is a work of time, 


labour, and expence; that many hundreds, and 
perhaps ſome thouſands muſt have been ſpent in 
Oxford and London before he can receive a Penny; 
and will aſk whether. it is confiſtent with common 

| humanity or common ſenſe, to let thoſe men ſtarve 
who have been at ſo much pains to qualify them- 
ſelves for their ſervice? 1 muſt therefore hope, 

| that Ladies and Gentlemen will conſider this mat- _ 


ter in its proper light, and act accordingly. 


"Aber this, it is perhaps ſcarce neceſſary to enu- 


merate the leſs important ſufferings which ſome of 


the inferior ranks of life would experience, if the 
preſent faſhionable mode of forming matrimonial 


conneCtions, and its equally faſhionable conſequen- 
ces were to be aboliſhed,, Vet (as all Authors 


have a fellow feeling for each other) J muſt be 


allowed to lament the ſituation of our News-writers, 
who during the preſent receſs of Parliament would 

be terribly embarraſſed to find materials to fill their 
papers, ſhould this reſource fail them. And I am 5 
ſtill More ſeriouſly concerned for the fate of thoſe 


ingenious 
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ingenious gentlemen, who (doubtleſs with an in- 
tention to reform the Age) have been at the pains 
of publiſhing a very copious and minute account 
of all the various Heroes and Heroines, who for 
| theſe laſt twenty years have been moſt celebrated 
for faſhionable infidelity. Which faid narrations, 
together with the elegant and intereſting Frontiſ- 
pieces annexed, muſt have tended highly to the 
Edification of the Britiſh Youth of both Sexcs, 
and ſhould, I think, have well entitled the Com- 
. pilers of them to the moſt exalted rewards, | 


1 ſhould mol, ee that the Sore nia: 
tioned arguments, if confidered in their proper | 
light, would be ſufficient to deter the Young from 
marrying on motives of Aﬀettion ; or at leaſt en- | 
courage the Old to uſe every method to put a ſtop 
to ſuch flagitious proceedings, by finding fit and 
| ſuitable matches for them, and thus force them to 
be happy againſt their wills. If, however, what | 
I have offered on the ſubject does not carry with it 
force enough to combat early prejudices, and alter 
confirmed opinions, I will fairly own that I have 
but one more argument to offer, and if that fails, 
I muſt leave ſuch obſtinate people to the fate they 
deſerve. I will defire them to remember, that 
ſuppoſing the 4grimens attendant on each ſpecies 
of matrimonial connection to be equal at firſt, that 


5 of mine muſt be allowed the preference, as being 
3 1 Rs infinitely 
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infinitely more certain and durable. For Beauty 
and Elegance are very fleeting commodities, Wit 


and Good Temper very uncertain ones, and a 
Woman may ſometimes chance to outlive them 
all. Whereas, Farms, and Woods, India Bonds, 
and Annuities, are very ſolid and ſubſtantial goods; 
will, with a little management, laſt during (what 
the law terms) a Man's natural life ; that is, till 
his Spirits and Conſtitution are ruined ; and are 
to be obtained at the very trifling Sacrifice of ſocial 
happineſs and domeſtic comfort, 
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Speak of us as we are. 
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I the laſt Oxford Commemoration an elderly 

Gentleman obſerving me ſtanding near him, 

moved cloſer to. his neighbour and left room for 
me on his ſeat. Whether he ſaw any thing which 
| prepoſſeſſed him in my favour I know not, but on | 
| ſurveying his figure and countenance, I certainly ! 
felt a ſort of Attachment, which diſpoſed me im- | 
; mediately to accept his courteſy: I took my Seat ES 
at his Side, and as there was no Reſerve on his 3 


Hh 2 Cs park, 
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part, the Awe with which his Air and Manner at 
firſt impreſſed me inſenſibly wore off; during the 
repetition of the Prize Verſes, he complained fre. 
quently of his deafneſs, which he informed me 
had attended him to the laft fifteen commemora. 


tions; ſometimes much to his Mortification; at 
the Commencement of the Eſſay, he commended 


to me in a Whiſper, the Judgment with which the 
Subject was propoſed ; “ inſtead of extending the 
Survey to the whole circles of ancient and modern 


Poetry, (continued he) it points it to that part 


which is interſected when they are applied to each 
other.” After a ſhort Pauſe, he informed me that 


| he had mounted the Roſtrum many years fince ;” 
If the preſent Speakers (added he) feel half of 
what I did, they are very happy in their diſtinc- 


tion. 


Me converſed on many other topics, and 


when the Audience diſperſed, the Stranger gave 
me his Name and Addreſs, and fhaking my Hand 
with great Cordiality, repeatedly expreſſed a Wiſh 


that we might be better acquainted. I naturally 


was much flattered by this Invitation, and fully 


intended to take an early opportunity of accepting 
it ; yet from various cauſes, Day after Day elapſed 


without any advance; till at length Accident for- 


tunately renewed a connection, which (though 


ſeriouſly diſpoſed to cultivate it) I * Perhaps : 
have N to decline. 


ne 


ras LOSER + 


One Evening, ſoon after the fall of the well- 


known Oak in Magdalen Walk, I went among 
the multitude which flocked thither from all the 


country round; for on theſe Occaſions, between 
what is to be looked at and the lookers on, I ſel- 


dom fail to find Entertainment. As 1 approached 


the tree, the firſt Object which caught my Atten- | 


tion, was the venerable Figure of my new friend 


Dr. Villars, dreſſed in complete black, and kneel- : 
ing againſt the Trunk, and meaſuring its Circum- 


ference by a white Handkerchief, with the devotion © 


of a Biſhop conſecrating a Spot of holy Ground : 
Several young Students were ranged round him.— 


At the Singularity of his Conduct, I perceived a 
Smile rifing into their Countenance, yet reſtrained 
by the air of ſimple Dignity which reigned over 


all his motions and deportment. My friend having 
concluded his Obſervations, made a minute in his 


Pocket-Book, all the time entirely unconſcious of 
the Attention with which he was obſerved. I now 
ſtepped up to him, and began to account for my 
Neglect of his Invitation; he ſuffered me to finiſh 

my apologies, and then frankly accepted them; 
and I was at once convinced of my Treſpaſs, and 

relieved from any Apprehenfion of his Reſentment. _ 


The good old Man infiſted that I ſhould accom- 
pany him home. As ſoon as I entered his apart- 


ment, I perceived one of my Papers lying on the 


table ; I never felt flattery Heal ſo e . 
do 
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to my Heart; I before revered him—from this 


moment I began to love him; ſome caſual appro- 
bation with which he mentioned them, threw off 


all reſerve, and I avowed myſelf the Author. No- 
thing promotes friendſhip ſo much as the poſſeſſion 


of a Secret in common. From this period, I have 
at all times had free Acceſs to this venerable Man, 


and great as is the Diſparity of Years between us, 


he is the Confident of all my Undertakings, and 


prefides in all my Councils with the foreſight of 


Age and the enthuſiaſm of Youth. He is arrived 


at that period in which Age remits the Intenſeneſs 


of learned Application ; at which the proſpects 


being narrowly bounded, and the Scene of Life 
about to cloſe, the motives to great Exertions 
ceaſe to exiſt: he rather reads than ſtudies, and 


Converſation holds the Place of Compoſition. 


Our acquaintance had not continued long, be- 


fore he introduced me to a Nephew of his, in 


whom TI immediately. recognized his companion at 


the Theatre. There appeared ſomething ſo extra- 
ordinary in his Sentiments and Manners, that J 
could not conceal my admiration ;—the Doctor 


remarked it, and at the departure of his Kinſman 
gave me this Account of him. „ His Father, Sir 


Andrew Senſitive, poſſeſſes a very large Eftate | 


“in the North, and having a living in his Gift 


« of Hool. Per ann, intended him far the Church; 
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but not entirely comprehending all our Myſte- 
ries, Mr. Senſitive could not reconcile it to his 


Conſcience to enjoy our Emoluments ; he there- 
fore diverted his Studies to the Law, to which 


he gave ſo ſevere an Application, that his Health 


has never recovered from the Shock. He had 
extenſive Connections and powerful Talents, fo 


that his friends affured themſelves of ſeeing him 
reach the Heights of his profeſſion ; but being 
retained in ſome actions which in the courſe of 
trial appeared highly iniquitous, and lofing a 
popular Cauſe by a Verdict in which he could 
not acquieſce, he retired from the Bar, and the 


Sphere of active Life in diſguſt. T have heard 
(continued my Friend) that he was once vio- 
lently in Love with a very beautiful Woman, 
who appeared to the World to return his Aﬀec- 


tion, but that he at length broke off the con- 
nection, from a conviction of her want of reci- 


© procal Affection, and has been often heard to 


ſay, that it was better he ſhould not be happy, ; 


than that both ſhould be miſerable.” 


w ith theſe two Characters I have lately been in 


| the Habit of paſſing moſt of my Time, and the 


more our acquaintance advances, the greater Inte- 
reſt I feel in them, the more ſenſible I am of the 


Superiority. of their Powers: Indeed they never 


per in the Street, but that they excite general 


Attention. 
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Attention. The Doctor's portly Figure, florid 
Complexion, and filvery Locks, naturally attract 
Notice, but his Nephew has no one circumſtance 
In his Perſon which can be ſingled out as remark- 
able, yet I never walk with him, but that half 
the People we meet, turn back with a Face of 
Enquiry: In company too, though he 1s extremely 
filent, every one ſeems prepared to atte ndwhen- 
ever he opens his Lips: Whenever the converſa- 
tion turns upon him, as frequently happens, it 
ſeldom arrives at any other concluſion than, “ He 
certainly is a very extraordinary Man.” I never 
meet the Doctor without a Smile on his Counte- 
nance, his Nephew has always an Air of placid 
Gravity. and even Melancholy ; and when he deli- 
vers his Sentiments with Warmth and Earneſtneſs, 
be talks with tears ſtanding in his Eyes. In all 
their views of things, the Doctor is ſanguine, the 
other inclines to Deſpondence, and while both 
wiſh to find things better than perhaps their 
Nature will admit, the one fancies he ſees in the 


world leſs Defect, the other leſs Excellence thaw 
0 really exiſt. 7 | 


15 This different Bias in their temper, produces 
many amicable Conteſts on moſt of the grand 
topics in Criticiſm, Politics, and Morals. The 
Doctor is exquiſitely ſenſible to all the Beauties of 
a When Mr. Senſitive takes up a 
= Wark, 
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Work, all the requiſite Parts and Proportions: of 
the Subject riſe to his view, and his Mortification 


when he finds any Part withheld, deſtroys his ſatis- 
faction in what is offered: Dr. Villars allows the 


Meaſures of thoſe whom he leaſt affects, to be 


prompted. by a Regard for the public Welfare; 


his Nephew, even in his favourite Characters, 


generally apprehends ſome ſiniſter Deſign; and 


while the Doctor's Heart expands with a thouſand 


Projects for foſtering Virtue, nothing enters Mr. 
Senſitive's Brain but how more effectually to 


repreſs Vice. 


In the toll of Study I bows often pled the 


Diſciples of thoſe celebrated Philoſophers who had | 

only to receive the Illuminations of their Maſters, 
and thus paſhvely became the Lights and Conſtel- 

lations of the World. Comprehenſion is a much 

readier Servant than Invention, and to me nothing 
ſo much en{hances a diſcovery as the reflection that 
it coſt me little, I account myſelf, therefore, fin- 
gularly fortunate, who have fallen upon ſuch valu- 
able Friends; by whoſe converſation, to be wiſe 
I need only be attentive ; from whom I may ac- 
quire Information without the tediouſneſs of Re- 


ſearch, and arrive at Truth without the Exertion 


of Reflection. Though their Opinions be inveſted _ _ 
with many Singularities, Truth generally ſhines | 
through ; I ſeldom fail to find, placed i in ſome 
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new and beautiful Light, Subjects which the gene- 
rality of the World deem incapable of aſſuming a 
new Appearance, and on which they ceaſe to think, 

| becauſe their forefathers have furniſhed them with 
Ideas on them ready to their Hands: And thus I 
| Imbibe more real and efficient Knowledge extended 

at my [Eaſe on the Doctor's Sofa, than toiling 
through the cloſe ſtowed Learning in the Library 
of my College, bewildered en Titles and In- 
eee, and eee in Duſt. 
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